A comprehensive and coor- 
dinated scheme of Statistical 
Survey for each of the 12 great 
provinces of the then British 
India was launched in 1867 as 
a result of a directive received 
from the Secretary of State. 
The work was entrusted to 
W.W. Hunter, the then Director- 
General of Statistics to the 
Government of India. The 
Statistical Account of the then 
provinces of Bengal and Assam 
comprising 59 districts was 
prepared under his personal 
supervision. 

The Statistical Account of 
Bengal was published in 20 
volumes. Each volume pro- 
ceeds on a uniform pattern. 
Starting with a description of 
geography, general aspects, 
physical features, etc., of 
each district, it proceeds to a 
description of its people, their 
occupations, ethnical divisions 
and creeds, their material con- 
dition and distribution into 
town and country. Agriculture 
follows with very revealing in- 
formation on land tenures, 
prices and wages, rates of rent 
and size of land-holdings, and 
tne natural calamities to which 
the district is subject. Commer- 
ce, means of communication, 
manufactures, capital and in- 
terest, and other industrial as- 
pects form the next item. The 
working of District Adminis- 
tration is then discussed in 
great detail its revenue and 
expenditure, the statistics of 
protection to person and pro- 
perty, the police, the jails, and 
the criminal classes; the sta- 
tistics of education and of the 
post office, with notices of any 
local institution, and the 
statistics of the Administrative 
Subdivisions. Each account 
concludes with information on 
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PREFACE 


TO VOLUME XII. OF 
THE STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF BENGAL. 


This Volume treats of the Districts of Gayi and Shdhdbdd, 
separated from each other by the broad channel of the River 
S6n, but possessing many features in common. The moun- 
tain plateau of Central India here approaches the valley of 
the Ganges, and the characteristic scenery and climate of 
Lower Bengal begin to undergo a change. The average 
annual rainfall does not exceed forty inches, while in 
summer the dry winds of Northern Hindustan make them- 
selves felt. During the rains, the rivers are subject to violent 
floods; but in the dry season they dwindle into trickling 
streams or lines of pools amid long expanses of sand. 
Though the soil is fertile, where it can be artificially 
watered, it does not produce the luxuriant vegetation which 
spontaneously springs up among the swamps of the Gangetic 
delta. The annual out-turn of the crops is barely sufficient 
to support the dense local population. 

In Gayd District, the hills fringe the southern boundary, 
and throw out isolated ridges and clusters into the level 
plains. These detached peaks possess a historical import- 
ance, as being associated with the life of the founder of 
the Buddhist faith. In modern times, an additional reli- 
gious interest has gathered round the town of Ga>'a, the 
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burial-place of the Hindu god of the lower regiofu^ and 
pilgrims flock to it in thousands from the furthest comers 
of the PeninsulSi 

The physical aspect of Shdhdbdd District is more varied. 
A laige area to the south is entirely occupied by the Kaimur 
plateau, an elevated tract overgrown with jungle, from which 
the hill torrents leap through picturesque glens down to 
the plain beneath. The plain divides itself into an alluvial 
portion, watered by the annual overflow of the Ganges, and 
a somewhat higher tract over which the main system of the 
Sdn Canals is destined to distribute fertili^. Shdhdbdd is 
rich in historical sites. Ruins of aboriginal strongholds are 
scattered through the country. Secluded on the Kaimur 
plateau is perched the hill-fort of Rohtisgarh, which figures 
prominently in the annals of native warfare. At Sdsserim 
was bom and buried the Afghin* Emperor Sher Shdh, whose 
signal victory over his Mughul rival, Humiyun, was won at 
Chausd, also within the limits of this District. A few miles 
from Chausd lies Baxdr, the scene of the crowning battle 
which gave Bengal to the British ; while the Head-quarter 
Station of Arrah recalls one of the most glorious pages in 
the story of the Mutiny of 185;. 

The total area dealt with in this volume amounts to 9103 
square miles, containing, in 1872, a population of 3i^73i724 
souls. 


1877. 


W. W. H. 
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ERRATUM 

Page 76, 3 lines from foot, f<nr “ Rs. 4-8 or 9s., " rtad 
" Rs. 3-8 or 7s.” 

I SHALL be grateful for any corrections or suggestions 
which occur to the reader. They may be addressed to 
me, at the India Office, Westminster. W. W. H. 




INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The local weights and measuies are given in detail at pp. 98-100, 
and 345. In some inatancesb ■» the following volume^ these 
weights and measuies have been converted into their English equi- 
valents, and the native names have not been addedL In such 
cases the reconversion from the English equivalents may be effected 
with sufficient accuracy in accordance with ffie following tables : — 


HONEY. 

1 pie of an dnni) » ^ farthing. 

I pice of an dnni) a feithinga. 

1 dnni of a rupee) a i| pence. 

The rupee is worth, according to the rate of eichange^ from 
la Sd. to aa, but for conventional purposes it is taken at aa 

WEioma 

The unit of weight is the ter (seer), which varies in difrerent Dis- 
tricts from about 1} Iba to 3-305 Iba This latter is the standard ' 

scr as fined by Government^ and corresponds to the metrical 
kilogramme .For local calculations in Lower Bengal, the recognised 
ter may be taken at a Iba The conveiaion of Indian into English 
weights would then be aa follows : — 

I chatdk of a ser) ■> a oa 
1 ter of a,maund) - a Iba 
I man or maund (say) » Ss Iba 

LAND HEASUEE. 

The unit of land measure is the bighd, which varies from | of 
an acre to almost 1 acre The Government standard b^h^ is 
14,400 square feet, or my | of aa acre ; and this bighd has been 

unifbnnly adopted thioii^out die following vofaime, nnlcm othemise 
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STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 


OF 

THE DISTRICT OF GAYA.* 


T he District of GAvA^forms the most southern portion of the 
Patnd Division. It lies between 94^ if. and 25* 19' north 
latitude, and 84* 04' and 86^ 05' east longitude. It contains an area, 
according to the Boundary Commissioner in 1875, of 471a square 
miles ; in the Census Report of 187a, the area is given as 4718 
square mile^ but 6 square miles were transferred to Haadribigh 
District in 1875. population, as returned by the Census of 

1873, is 1,949,750 souls. The chief town is Gayd; which adjoms, 
but is distinct from Sdhibganj, the Civil Station and administrative 

^ This Account of Gayi District is chiefly derived from the fdlowfaig 
sources (i) The Answers to the six Series of Questions, furnished by Mr V» 
Palmer, C.S. (1870-71), (countersigning the Answers drawn up by Mr Merrily* 
ton, C&, Joint-Magistrate and Deputy-CoUectof of the Districtjw (a) Dr Bfartm's 
Edition of the Statisticsof BAar and Shdhibdd, collected by Di^Bucfannan-Hamll- 
ton {circa 1807), under the orders of the Supreme Government of India. (3) Gcneml 
A. Cunningham’s Ancient Geography (London, 1871). (4) Report on the Bengal 
Census of 1873 by Mr H. Beverley, C.S., with sub^nenf District Compilatloa by 
MrC F.Biagiath,CS. (5) Papers and Reports fhmidied by the Board of Revenue. 
(6) Areas^ Longitudes and Latitudes, 'furnished by the Surveyor-GeneraL (7) 
Annual Administration Reports of the Government of Bengal, of the Commiiaionier 
of Patnd Division, and of the several OfficeA of Gay 4 Distri^ (8) Special statis- 
tics compiled in the Oflices of the Inspectors-General of JaQs and the Director- 
General of Post-Offices. (9) Annual Reports by the Inqwctors-General of 
Police and Jails, and the Director of Public Instruction. (10) Annual Reports on 
the Charitable Dispensaries of BengaL (11) Annual Reports of the Meteoro- 
logical Department (la) Medical Returns fumlihed by Dr J. Russell, Ac, Ac. 

I have also to thank Mr Chaidon, of Sipah Indigo Factory, and many native' 
Tentlcmcn, for assistance in the work. 
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head'quaiten, ritaated on the Philgii river, in north latitude 34* 47', 
and east lon^tude 85* 03'. 

BouMtARiis.— The District is bounded on the north by Patni 
District; on the east by Monghyr; on the south and south-east by 
the Districts of Lohirds^ and Haziribigh ; and on the west by the 
river Sdn, which separates it from the District of Shihibid. 

JURiSDicnoNS.>>-The Civil, Revenue, and Criminal jurisdictions 
are now conterminous with each other. 

The present District of Gayd was formed out of parts of the old 
Districts of Behar and Rdmgarh in 1835. For judicial purposes, the 
District of Behar was always connected with Patni, while the re- 
venue collections were directed either from Patni or Bendres. This 
subject will be treated of more fully under the heading Administra- 
tive History." In 1865, the Subdivision of Behar was transfened to 
Patnd District ; six years later, the parganAs of Japli and Bilonji 
i|rere annexed to IjOhdr&gi ; and in 1875, an area of six square miles 
was added to Hazdribdgh. 

Thc GmtEitAL AsncT of the District is a level plain, with a 
ridige of hiUs winding in a serpentine form along the southern boundary, 
whence the country falls with a gentle slope towards the Ganges in 
the north. The surface is interrupted here and there with rocky 
hills, either isolated or in groups, which seldom exceed 1000 feet 
in height They are composed of granular silicious homstone 
granites, mixed with white quartz and loose masses of iron-ores. 
The larger ones are covered with jungle and coarse grass; the rest 
are rocky and bare. 

The eastern portion of the District, comprbing chiefly the Sub- 
diwion of Nawidi, is hi^ly cultivated, and extensively irrigated by 
artificial means ; the portion to the north and west is less fertile ; 
while the remainder of the District, including the southern part 
of Auiaiigibid Subdivision, consists of hills and jungles abound- 
ing with wild animals. This part of the country used to be thinly 
pe(qifled,.aiM} not much cultivated; but of late years, much of the 
juni^ to been cleared away, and die cultivated area is rapidly in- 
Odsirinig. The soil is generally allu^ Towards the north and west 
k constated of a .qpedes of clay ; and about Sherghitf it 
is sandy. To the eas^ between the Sdn and Pdnpiin rivers, the soil 
is gew^y of a light natnre^ and very productive. The rivers all 
nm from aondr to notth. Rith the exception of the Sdn and 
Pflnpdn, they are Hide better than lull toncnla^ being; as a rule, ' 
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foldable throqgbout the year. There are fine groves of trees in all 
parts of the District, especially between the Sdn and the Pdnptin. 

Hills.— It has been already mentioned that isobited hills may 
be seen in most parts of the District The highest of these, called 
Miher, is situated about la miles to the south*east of Gayfi town, and 
rises from a spreading plain to a height of ifiao feet alrove the sea. 
In the south of the Jahibinid Subdivision are the Baiibdr Hills^ a 
remarkable cluster of rounded elevations, separated by various level 
passages. In the Bengal AHas of Major Rennel this duster is called 
the Currumshaw Hills. Dr Buchanan-Hamilton. points out that this 
name is a corruption of Kami dtaapar, or Karni's seat, the name 
of an andent ruin on these hilla 

There is another remarkable cluster or ridge of bills on the east 
side of the river Philgd, which runs about west>south*west and east* 
north-east for A considerable way, forming part of the boundary 
between the Districts of Fatni and Gayi. The chief ardueological 
interest attached to these hills centres round lUjgrilu^ which 
belongs more properly to the Patni side, and is described in the 
Statistical Account of that District But the southern part of this 
ridge, which lies within the District of. GayA, has many remarkable 
peaks, which are alluded to by Hiouen Tbsang, the Chinese 
pilgrim who visited India in the seventh century of the Chrutian era. 
These spots have been identified by General Cunningham, who gives 
a most interesting account of them in his Ancient Geography. The 
pilgrim, on his way from Buddh GayA to RAjgriha, mentions die hill of 
Kiu-kiu-cba-po-tho, the Chinese corruption of Kukkatapada, or Cock’s 
Foot It is identified by General Cunningham with the vUlage of 
KurkihAr, which is 3 miles to the north-east of Wazfigonj. The tnie 
name of Kurkihar is said to be KuiakvihAr, which is the Hindi iam 
of the Sanskrit name Kukkatapada, or Cock’s Foot temple. About 
17 miles to the north-east of this is another hill, called by the pilgrim 
Fb-tho-fa-na, i.e., Buddhavana, which is probably the modem Bud* 
dhain. 

The only other remarkable ridge is the one which forms the 
southern boundary of the District The summits are of no great 
height^ but are prettily wooded, and full of game. It is in these hills 
that the rivers and streams which intersect the District take their 
rise, They may be considered as a part of the Vindhyan mountains, 
by whidi Ae great Gangedc plain n bounded on the south. 

Rivers— The Sdn.— The principal river in the District is the Sdn, 
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which forms the boundary between the Districts of Gayi and Shihibdd. 
It contains water at all seasons, and in eve^ part of its course ; and 
its channel is, in general, almost equal in size to that of the Ganges. 
After heavy rains this dumnel is almost filled, and the rapidity of the 
current is such as is scarcely compatible with navigation up-stream ; 
but generally during the rainy season, boats of twenty tons burthen 
traverse the whole extent of this District, and small boats of under a 
ton can navigate throughout the year. At the village of Binin, where 
the Grand Trunk Road cuts the Sdn, the river is traversed by a cause- 
way, which is under water during the rains. Just above this is the 
head of the S6n Canal works, which are now (1875) approaching com- 
pletion. The general aspect of the river during ^e heats of the spring 
is desert; and its eastern bank is in many parts overwhelmed with 
sandy barren downs, blown up from its channeL The bed is nowhere 
rocky, but with the golden-coloured sand (from which the name is 
dierived) are intermixed a variety of small pebbles, some of which 
are very ornamental The stream is too deeply sunk in the channel 
to be of any use in irrigating the adjacent country; but this defect 
will be more than remedied by the canal works when completed. 
Dr Buchanan-Hamilton thinks that ^'Patni may possibly have been 
once at the junction of the Sdn with the Ganges, but there is no 
tradition among the natives concerning such a circumstance.” This 
point has since been dedded conclusively in the affirmative by Mr 
Ravenshaw and General Cunningham. Traces of old courses of the 
S6n were also noticed by the officers engaged on the Patni Canal ; 
and one of these courses has been used in laying out the line of the 
canal Mr Bourdillon, C.S., gives, as an additional proof, that the 
village Nadi, on the edge of one of these old channels, now some 10 
miles from the nearest point of the Sdn, is mentioned in some ex- 
ceedingly old and curious documents of the Dehli Empire as Nadi- 
Mab-i-darya Nadi on the S6n brink. Under the name ot 
Erannoboi^ this river is mentioned by Megasthenes, whose account 
has been preserved by Arrian, " as the third river throughout all 
India, and inferior to none but the Indus, and the Ganges into which 
it discharges its waters.” Erannoboas was the Greek form of Hiran- 
yaUhfi, a name taken fiom the river’s golden sands. 

Ferries across the S6n are situated opposite the following 
places:— Arwal, Ditidnagar Bdnin, and Akbarpur in the District 
ofShihibfid. 

The PdNPtiN.— E astwards from the Sdx the next river is the 
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Piinpdn, which rises in the extreme south of the District, and flows 
towards the Ganges in a north-easterly course, more or less parallel 
to that of the Sdn. During the driest part of the year there is always 
some stream ; and the water is most extensively used by the adjacent 
villages for inigation purposes. Small channels, called pdins, often 
continuing for a considerable distance, distribute the river water 
over the fields, or flow into large public reservoirs, dhars, where the 
water is stored until required by the cultivators. The Piinpdn 
receives many small feeders on its right bank, of which the Batani 
and Madar are the chief. These streams dry up during the hot 
weather; and even when full, the greater part of their water never 
reaches the Piinpdn, having been dispersed over the fields by artifi- 
cial channels. Other tributaries of the Pdnpdn do not join it in this 
District ; for example, the Murahar, which, coming from the south, 
flows northwards past the important towns of Sherghdtf (at one time 
the head-quarters of a Subdivision) and Tikdri, the capital of the 
Tikdrf Rdj. The river divides into two branches, of which the 
easternmost, called the Dardhd, flows past Jahdndbdd, and during the 
rainy season floods a large tract of country round that place. Some 
high land to the north forces the excess of water to disperse itself 
over this part of the District. The next stream, the Jamna, flows 
from the south, between Gayd and Tikdri; it then flows east, 
passes the Patnd road at Makdumpur, and on beyond Tehta, 
when it twists back and joins the Dardhd at Jahdndbdd. 

The PhAlgi}, flowing north and south, intersects the District 
It is formed a fev miles above Gayd town by the union of two hill 
torrents, the Lildjan and Mohdna, which both enter the District from 
the south. When the Phdlgii reaches the high and rocky shores of 
Gayd, it is above 500 yards wide, and for the next half mile is remark- 
able for its sanctity. During the hot weather it dries up, but water 
can always be obtained by digging a few feet below the surface. 
After leaving Gayd, the river runs in a north-easterly direction for 
.'ibout ry miles. When opposite the Bardbdr Hills it divides into two 
branches, which flow eventually into a branch of the Piinpdn. 

The east of the District is drained by a number of small streams 
which all unite near Gfrfyak, at the eastern corner of Patnd District 
The more important of these are called the Dharhdr, Dongd, Tiliyd, 
Dhanarjl, Shob, Kdsf, and SakrL They are very useful for irriga- 
tion, but do not require any further description. 

Chances in the River Courses. — ^T hc changes in the course of 
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the S6 d have been already mentioned. In the other streama, also, 
the changes have been frequent The volume of water varies con* 
tinnally, and the qrstem of irrigation practised by the cultivators all 
over Ae District is perpetually modifying the river courses. Dr 
Buchaaan>HamUton mentions more than one instance where he was 
unable to find streams of the description given by Major Rennd; 
and the last sixty years have rendei^ Major Rennel’s survey .still 
more incorrect 

The Banks of the rivers are in general loi; and sloping ; the beds 
are of pure sand. Towards the hills the banks become more abrupt, 
and the beds are often rocky. The sudden rise and fall of these 
petty rivers is remarkable. A heavy downpour of rain will render a. 
shallow stream unfordable in a few hours ; and, as a rule, no boats are 
attainable. The country people, however, provide a ready substi* 
tute in the shape of a slight raft (f/iormff), nuule of light bamboos 
floated on inverted earthenware pots {ghard). Such a raft, though 
flimsy in appearance, is strong enough to bear the weight of a pdiH; 
and a man swims across the river with the tow-rope in his mouth. 

Lakbs and Marshes.— Throughout the District there is nothing 
that can be called a lake, and the marshes, properly speaking, are of 
trifling extent During the runs, however, much of the country is 
artificially converted into marsh land for rice cultivadon. 

Canals. — Five years ago there were no canals in this District ; 
but now (1875) it is traversed by two important lines, viz., the Eastern 
Main Canal and the Patni Canal, .\bout half-a-mile south of the 
causeway which carries the Grand Trunk Road across the Sdn, from 
Binin to Dlhrf, two main canals branch off from either side of the 
river. They, with their branches, are destined to irrigate portions of 
Patnd, Gayd, and Shihdbdd Districts. 

All the information that could be collected about the Sdn Canal 
works has been embodied -in one account, which will be found in 
the Statistical Account of Shdhdbdd District Only a few points 
exclusively affecting the District of Gayd will be mentioned here. 
The Eastern Main Canal was originally designed to convey water 
for the irrigation of the whole area as far as Monghyr ; but the work 
has not been continued beyond the Fiinpdn, a distance of 8 miles. 
To divert the water into this canal, an anuui, or weir, has been built 
across the river. Four miles from the Sdn the Patnd Canal branches 
off from the Eastern Main Carul, and following, as far as possible, 
the direction of the Sdn, joins the Ganges near the jail at Df^, a 
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village between Binkipur and Dinipur. This canal is 79 miles long, 
and commands an area of 780 square miles, or 499,200 acres. Of 
the whole length, 43 miles lie in this District, and Ae remaining 36 
miles are in Fatni. These canals will probably be in working order 
in 1876 or 1877. I may add, that during the famine of 1873-74, 
these works not only gave employment to numbers of labourers, 
amounting at one time to over 4(^000 persons, but the water which 
was passed through the unfinished channels irrigated nearly 160,000 
acres, increasing the food supply by 70,000 tons. 

Thb Loss or Lira by drowning was reported by the Police in 
1868 at 116, in 1869 at 184, and in 1872 at 264; but the statistics 
under this head are notoriously untrustworthy. 

River Traffic — There are no towns or villages in this District 
the population of which live exclusively by river traffic. . What traffic 
there is is confined to the Sdn, on which the two chief towns are 
Diddnagar and AiwaL From both of these places country produce 
‘ is sent down the river. Dr Buchanan-Hamilton mentions that some 
timber and bamboos were floated down in rafts, but that far the greater 
part of the exports and imports, even in the vicinity of the Sdn, were 
eflected by land carriage. 

Uses to which the Water is fut.— As has been already men* 
tinned, the water of the rivers in this District is extensively used for 
irrigation. Except in the west, where the ground is literally per- 
forated with, wells, the whole face of the countiy is intersected with 
watercourses {/dlns\ which distribute the rivers over the fields. 
Besides these channels, the rivers are often dammed, and the whole 
country flooded^for the sake of the rice cultivation. The river water 
is also stored in old reservoirs (ihars ) ; when required, a breach is 
made in the bank, and the water subdivided among the villages. 

Fisheries. — ^The fisheries in this District are uniiiqiortant, and 
are not preserved, except to some extent by the Gayd Munici- 
pality. The Census of 1872 returns thenumiterof men employed 
in fishing at 1070, or about *05 per cenL of the population. The 
truth is, that there are none who live only by fishing ; while all the 
low castes catch fish at certain seasons for their own consumption. 
There are plenty of fish in the Sdn ; but very few are caught, for in 
the rainy season the stream is too violent, and in the dry se^n the 
water is in general so shallow and clear, that the simple and imper- 
fect m ean* used by the native fishermen are quite useless. The 
Collector estimates that about fifty-three tons of fish are caught 
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every year throughout the District, of which perhaps one-third are ob- 
tained at Gayd town. In the other rivers of the District, numbers of 
small fish are caught when the water subsides. So also in the tatiks, 
and even in the rice-fields which have been artificially flooded. ■ It is 
not easy to account for the swarms of little fish which are found on 
these fields in August Some, of course, find their way from the 
rivers during the rains, through the rills and artificial watercourses ; 
but these means seem inadequate to account for the numbers of 
fish that appear. Dr Buchanan-Hamilton thought that the greater 
part are bred from eggs, that remain dry in the soil until hatched by 
the heat and moisture of the rainy season. 

The following nets are used for catching the fish in the river : — (i) 
Mahdn jdl, a large hempen net, with i^-inch mesh, which .employs 
twenty men. a casting-ne^ with |-inch mesh. This is used 

by one man, who whirls it over his head, and covers a circle of from 
10 to 13 yards of water. It is then sunk by the weight of iron rings 
attached to the extremities. (3) DonM is a net for two persons, and 
is worked with a bamboo pole at each end. (4) Sarkd is a small- 
meshed string net, and is used by a single man. Besides these nets, 
fish are also caught by a hook and line, but more frequently in 
narrow channels by a trap called arsl. This is a sort of cage made 
of chiselled bamboos, which is placed across a stream when the cur- 
rent is weak. All the water passes through the slits, and the cage 
is so formed that the fish, once in, cannot get out again. There are 
other traps, named okd and tdp, which are used in the puddled water 
of the reservoirs. 

The following list ot fish caught in the Sdn is taken from a report 
by Mr Bourdillon, C.S., Assistant-Magistrate : — 

Class A., having apparent scales — (i) Gdstd, grows to So lbs. 
(2) Rohd, 40 lbs. (3) Bhdktira, 24 lbs. (4) Mai, 24 lbs. (5) Nd^ai, 
13 lbs. (6) Hilsd, 6 lbs. (7) Palhwd, 2 lbs. (8) Road, 2 lbs. (9) 
very small (10) very small (ii) iVM/d, very small 

(i2)yin!git>d (prawn). Class R, having no apparent scales — (13) 
Badri, grows to 40 lbs. (14) Tingra, 12 lbs. (15) Bolakhra, 4 lbs. 
(16) Bdml, 4 lbs. (17) Sdmd, i lb. (18) Bachd, i lb. (19) Gari, 
I IR (ao) Aridri. 

Of these, the smaller fish are also caught in the other rivers. Mr 
Bourdillon has omitted to mention two large fish, the mirgd and the 
gap'd, and also the following little fishes, which may be caught in 
most of the smaller rivers— wo/wd, iuchd, darati, papia, patdsl. 
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karinidn, said, san&r, tnangri, goincha, Idoi. I may add that 
plenty of small fish, and occasionally a large one, can be easily 
caught in the Gayi Municipal tanks with a rod and line. November 
and December, when the reservoirs begin to dry, arc the months in 
which the larger fish are generally caught ; and the supply continues 
pretty copious until February. 

Lines of Drainage. — The drainage of the District runs invari- 
ably from south to north, from the Hazdribdgh plateau to the Ganges 
valley. Its sweep is marked, not by jhils or marshes, but by the 
broad sandy beds of the hill torrents. In the south, the drainage 
at first falls abruptly from the boundaiy range ; afterwards, the slope is 
very gradual, being about six feet per mile up to twenty miles north 
of Gayd town, and thence only two feet per mile to the Ganges. 
About Jahdnibdd the land is slightly depressed; and during the 
floods, the Jamnd inundates a large tract of country at its junction 
with the Dhardhl The extreme south-west of the District is drained 
by the Sdn through the Kocl. 

Mineral Products. — The following paragraphs are chiefly con- 
densed from the elaborate account given by Dr Buchanan-Hamil- 
ton : — ^The southern range of hills is composed of igneous rocks. 
The prevailing minerals vary in their proportion; but generally 
speaking, these hills contain quartz, red white and granular jasper, 
hornblende, and mica. In the neighbourhood of RdjauH, a village 
in the south-east of the District, there are mines of mica, which were 
worked at the beginning of the present century, when Dr Buchanan- 
Hamilton visited them. He had great difficulty in even finding 
them, as the miners, who were all aborigines, suspected his motives, 
and threw every obstacle in the way of collecting information. He 
describes, however, three mines from which the mica was obtained, 
but to what extent he could not discover. Up to the present day that 
part of the District is but little known to F.uropeans. No doubt mica 
does come from this neighbourhood ; but Mr Beames, the subdivi- 
sions! officer of Nawddi, is of opinion that the mica in this District 
is not now worked, more profitable mines having been found within 
the confines of the adjoining District of Hazdribigh. The Com- 
missioner of Patni, in his Annual Report for the year 1874-75, says, 
" There is a talc mica) mine near Rijaulf, the mine itself 
being in Hazdribdgh District; but 5000 mans (about 170 tons) 
of talc, valued at ^^2500, are annually brought to Rdjaulf and there 
distributed. Iron also is found in Pachamba, in the south-east of 
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NawidiSubdiviaion, in a village called Dhanear, in lumps on the sur- 
fime of the earth or at a very slight depth below the surface. About 
100 matu (3} tonsX valued at ;^aO) is worked yearly. The metal 
is firand mixed with earth, from which it is freed by boilmg. It is 
then .worked up by the people, pnd manufactured into rude imple* 
ments of agriculture.” 

The long cluster of hills commendng near Buddh Gayd, which 
forms eventually the boundary between the Districts of Gayd and 
Patni, is also igneous. The south of the range consists of rude 
jasper, red and white,, while further north there is an admixture of 
quarta There are no mines in any of these hilla The third great 
cluster of minerals among the Bartiblr Hills consists chiefly of 
granite, without any vestige of stratification, lliis stone is quarried 
by the poorest classes for mending the Patni and Gayi road. Iron 
ore is found in small masses lying loose at the bottom of some of 
these hills. The southern part of this group towards Gayi is famous 
for a quarry of black pot-stone; this is polished and carved into 
vases and figures of animals, whidi form one of the spkialUls of the 
District The ornamental pebbles which are found in the bed of 
the Sdn have been already mentioned. Calcareous nodules are 
found near the banks of die rivers; and the saline efflorescence, 
from which saltpetre is manufactured, is common in many villages. 

Forest and Jungle Products. — Valuable trees are rare in 
Gayfl; even bamboos, which are so common in North Behar, being 
seldom seen. Jungles occupy the south and south-eastern parts of 
the District Mr ^mes. Deputy Collector, has sent me the follow- 
ing list of forest trees, shrubs, and aeepers which are to be found 
in the Nawfidi Subdivision : — 

Forest Trees : (t) Anthal; (a) Asan (Terminalia tomentosa) ; 
(3) Arjun (Pentaptera arjuna); (4) AmH (Embelia basaa}); 
(5) BiUoMndan; (6) Sheld (Semecarpus anacardium); (7) Baiil 
(Acacia Arabics); (8) BMrkUndi; (9) Chaillar,' (10) Dairang 
(Ehretia Itevis); (11) Dh&dkuH\ (la) Dhimm (Grewia tilie- 
folia); (13) Ditori i (14) Gu^; (15) GAriyU (Bauhinia race- 
mosa) ; (16) GadaA-^}aI (Ficus religiosa) ; (17) Gambhdr (Gmelina 
aiborea); (18) GhAnt (Rhamnus triquetrus); (19) Girkhandl; 
(ao) GhaHU (Zixyphus xylopyra); (ai) GAAt; (aa) Gentd; (a3) 
Jcgiydpiras; (34) K&n&r; (35) KanM (Flacourtia ramontchi); 
(a6) Karhar; (37) Kanair; (38) Khayer (Mimosa rubicaulis); 
(39) BMid (Terminalia arjuna); (30) MosAndah; (31) Man- 
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jwrg^; (3a) Madkiht (BriedeUa stipulatis)} (33) Miadri (34) 
Mohnir; (35) Parmi; (36) Pm^laH\ (37) Piusir; (38) I^ni 
(Chavica RoAuighii) ; (39) Paror (Stereospennum suaveolens) ; (40) 
Pards (Botea • frondosa) ; (41) Sakkdd; (4a) DUmm (Grei^ 
elaatica); (43) Sdi (Shorea robusta); (44) ^sdr; (45) Sbmil 
(Bombax ualabancum) ; (46) Stis (Album odoiatiasima); (47) 
SdaA (Lagentnemia parviflon); (48) Saisal; (49) SdroA; (50) 
SagirlodMi (51) SMtk; (5a) .TVa (Cedrela toona); (53) 
bhdnt, Shnilu and Creepen: (1) Algkogtd; (a) Agar; (3) 
ChdnPi (4) DhodAari; {s)/dingd; (6) Khira; (7) KaM (Capparia 
spinosa); (8) Ka^; (9) JCkarbdaah; (10) Kttriula; (11) Konhm; 
(la) Patdl konhrd; (13) Pahwal; (14) Paror; (15) 5 |$r (Euphnr^ 
bia nivulia); (16) Satdwar; (17) Saim; (18) Saipdtia; (19) 
Tarbut. 

Th 4 Collector, Mr Palmer, reports that "tasar silk, beeswax, 
resin, and gums of all kinds, with medical herbs and dyes, are col* 
lected extensively by the jungle hunters. The makid tree (Bassia 
latifolia) is found everywhere in these wastes, and its fruit is the most 
important part of the jungle produce collected.** During the famine 
of i 873»74, much distress arising from the failure in the crops was 
averted by the food which the poorer classes were able to collect m 
the jungles. Mr Palmer, writing on the a3d February 1874, divides 
this food into three classes: — '^Iirst, the roots of three creepers, 
called Udnd, idrdrth^ and gainti. The two former are long in s^pe^ 
measuring from one and a half to two feet in length, and from one 
and a half to two inches in diameter. The third is a bulb about 
the size of a large potata These, I am informed, are boiled and 
then eaten. They are procurable all the year round, except when 
the jungle is burned. Secondly, there is the bir tree, which ^ws 
very abundantly in these parts. The fruit of this is now ripe. 
Thirdly, next month there will be the makid, the gilar, Omar, 
kaiad, and Aaf fruits. Fourthly, in July the following herbs are pro- 
cuiaUe : the moH sdg, the leaf from a large tree ; ckdkwak; fUd, a 
creeper; and kaotwdP 

Innumerable herds' of cattle are pastured in the jungly wildly on a 
royalty paid to the landowners Iqr the cattle*owneis ; but no estimate 
ohi be fimned of the sums so collected. The inhalntants of the 
neighbooiing villages, who subsist chiefly on juiq^ produce are 
generally the low caste aboriginal tribes such u Rijwi^ Bhuinbits, 
and MnafOiara 
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Taut NATumLitTigen are found among the lonthem hill ranges ; 
leopards and bean in most parts of the District Antelope and 
pig are common eveiywhere, while spotted deer, s&mibhar^ and 
are to be shot in the south of the District Hjraenas abonnd, and 
their cries may be heard at night even in the town of Gayl Wdves 
are very troublesome^ and, in spite of the reward offered for their 
destruction, manage to escape. Deaths from wolves occur daily in 
the Nawddd Subdivision. The koJuya^ or wild dog, has been seen in 
the south. Foxes, har^ and other small animal^ are plentiful 

Dr Buchanan-Hamilton mentions that wild elephants used tfi 
come into the District from the south; but even in his time then 
incursions were very rare. 

Of smaller game, wild duck, teal, quail, snipe, and partridge are 
common ; while jungIe>fowl and peafowl are found in the south. 

In 1869, 137 deaAs from wild animals were reported during the 
first ten months to the Police ; whereas in the Nawddd Subdivision 
alone, 186 deaths from wild animals were reported in the year 
1873-74. For the first ten months of 1869, 151 deaths from snake* 
bite in the whole District were reported by the Police; whild for 
the year x873r74, 3sa deaths by snake-bite were recorded in the 
single Subdivirion of NawddA Such extreme divergencies throw 
considerable doubt on these statistics. 

- Eakly Estimates of the Population.— The District of Behar 
was surveyed in i8ia by Dr Buchanan-Hamilton,. under the direc- 
tions issued by Government on 4th September 1807. The District 
was at that time divided into twelve police circles; and Dr E 
Hamilton calculated the population of each circle, as far as can be 
judged, with surprising accuracy, considering that no tegular census 
was taken. He estimated the area at 4935 square mUes, and the 
population at 3,755,150 persons, of whom 2,030^991 were Hindus, 
and 734, r 59 Muhammadana 

The survey of Gayd District (t84i-44) gave an area of 5689 square 
miles, in which were found 203,313 housea Since that time, how- 
ever, two pargtnis^ comprising 653 square miles, have been trans- 
ferr^ to the PaUmau Subdivision of Lohdrdagi ; and the Subdivision 
of Behar, containing 793 square miles, to Patnd District This 
reduces the area to 4654 square milea 

In the Statistics for 1869 issued by the Board of Revenue, the area 
of the District is said to be 5496 square miles; the population is 
estimated at 1,470^096 ; the number of villages at 8536, and the 
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number of houees at 359,41 1, of which 13,655 were made of maaoniy. 
Of the total population, 637,034 were males, and 540,091 females; 
301,974 were male children under twelve years of age, 1^ 100^957 
female children. 

The police circle of Jahdnibad was selected by Mr Adam for Ids 
statistic^ inquiries about the year 1837. He found that it contained 
803 villages, and 14,953 femilies, comprising 81,480 souk Accord- 
ing to the recent Census of 1873, it contains 784 villages, 41,337 
houses, and 354,553 inhabitants. 

Census or 187a.— The Census for Gayd, as indeed for all Dis- 
tricts in the Fatnd Division, was taken under very fevounble 
circumstances. The office of which has almost entirely 

disappeared in Bengal, still exists in Behar, and sup^ied the 
machinery for collecting the requisite information. The mode in 
which this machinery was prepared for use is explained in the Census 
Report of 1872. The first step was the preparation or correction 
of the pahif&rl registers, which had been allowed to fall into disuse 
since 1830. At the same time, a corrected list of villages in the 
District was prepared, and tested by the subdivisions! ojfficers. 
The paHodrls were then summoned to head-quarters, furnidred with 
forms, and their duties explained to them. At this juncture the 
project of a General Census was postponed by the Government of 
India, but the Commissioner of Patnfi would not interrupt the work. 
Consequently, there was a preliminary Census for all Districts in 
the Patni Division. When fresh orders were received from 
Government in June i87r, the p<UwMs were recalled to head- 
quarters, and a second enumeration of the population was re- 
commenced, and carried through. The advantage of this double 
Census is thus noticed by the Collector of Gayfi i — *' It enabled 
me to obtiun a Census Return prepared with ideliberation, which 
consequently became a useful check on the regular Census; 
and it enabled the enumerators and the people to become femiliar 
with the novelty, and acquire a knowledge of what was required. 
The preliminary returns were scrutinised, and errors and omissions 
point^ out to the individual pafwdris, and then rectified by them. 
I am satisfied that had not this course been adopted, it would have 
been almost impossible to have taken an approximately correct Cen- 
sus, in one day, of the illiterate masses of which the population of 
this District is chiefly composed. To the people themselves it was 
a great boon. It gave them time to make inquiries, ask questions, 
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and auch like, and therein greatly &ciUtated the taking of the iq;n» 
lar Cenma” 

' The general lesnlts of the Censns disclosed a total population of 
1,5^49,750 souls, inhabiting 317,845 houses ; the average density of 
the population being 413 to the square mile. The density is 
greatest in the central police circles of Jahdnibdd, Tikiii, Gayd, 
and Nawddi, which have a population of 500 or 600 to the square 
mile i while the parts along the banks of the Sdn, and the southern 
frontier of the District are comparatively thinly inhabited. 

The table on the opposite page shows the area and population of 
each police circle and Subdivision in the District, as returned in the 
Census Report of 187s, from which it is quoted verbatim. The sub- 
divisional figures will be given again on a subsequent page, when 
1 come to treat of the admmistiative divisions of the District ; but 
they may be here exhibited as a whole. 1 may also add that in the 
Nawfidd Subdivision there are now three police circles, instead of 
the two given in the table. 

Population CLASSinio according to Six, Rxlioion, and Age. 
—The total population of the District amounts to 1,949,750, vis., 
954,119 males and 995,611 fiimales ; the proportion of i^es to the 
total population being 48.9 per cent Classifi^ according to age^ the 
Census returns give the following results Hindus under twelve 
years of age— males 307,341, females 183,035 ; above twelve years, 
nudtt S 4 Si 96 Si fonulo* S 93 » 556 > Muhamma^s under twelve years 
— Duties 37,159, females 33,666 ; above twelve years, males 63,394, 
females 85,113. Christians under twelve years— males 45, females 
33 ; above twelve years, males 90, females 55. Other denominations 
not classified separately, under twelve years— males 51, females 16 ; 
above twelve years, males 104, females 135. Total of all classes— 
under twelve years, males 344,576, females 3r6,76o; above twelve 
years, males 609,553 i fomales 678,861. As m many other Districts 
of Lower Bengal, tiie cause of the small proportion of girls to boys, 
and of the excessive proportion of adult females to adult males, may 
be ascribed to the fact that in Bengal girls are considered to attain 
womanhood at an earlier age tiian boys reach manhood. BCanygirls 
are returned as women, whUe males of the same age continue to be 
daased as boys. 

iNPiRMiTiiSi— The number of insanes mthe District is returned at 
131, or <01 18 per cent of the total population; idiots, at 7^ or *0036 

ISmfmttmUntdmftigijfL] 



Abstract of The Population, &a, or each Subdivision and Pouce Circle (THiNjl) in GayX District, 1872. 
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[SMnet umikmifimmisigi j»] 

per cent of the totil popolation ; deaf and dumb, at 3415, or *134 
per eent of die totd popolatkm ; Mind, at 388a, or neariy *a per 
cent of the total popida^ ; lep^ at 191a, or neailp *1 per cent 
of the total population. Of the total number affected with the fore- 
going infinnitie^lett than one-third, or only 0836, were females. The 
proportion of the male infirm to the total male population ia *595 per 
cent, and of the female infirm to the total female popolation *085 cent 
The details of the population according to dieirocc n pation% given 
in tile District CenaosCominlation, are omitted, as tiindo not stand 
the test of statistical criticism. 


EmncAL Drvisioit or thi Piom.— The following detub are 
t whe" firom the District Census Compilation of Mr Magrath, CS. 
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>9 

Total, 

a 

403,043 

IIL— Asiatics. 
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(LV- Sopiaioa CAsras! 

i.—Attrigbial Jhkt. 

s8 

Brihmang • 

a 

^5301 

BUr, 

Rijput, 

a 

100,918 

Dhiactf, .... 

35 

Gh 4 tw 41 . . . 

a 

3,054 

Kasjtt, .... 

S 3 > 

Total, 


— 

XtewiTg . . • • 

3,538 

• 

171,373 

Xol, 

flS 




1141, 

«5 

(iL>— INTBIMIDIATI CAim. 

NSt 

t.513 

BfUrni, . . . 

a 

1401*44 

Tots), 

— 

Bhlt,. . . • 

• 

4,7<3 

(•8b 

Kntlittkf ■ a • 

• 

173 

a.-Awtf MmhM AkrigimUt. 

XiraMh, . 
Kittirfpachhi, . 

• 

• 

40^311 

11 

AnhhaadBihiU, . . 

1.J02 

•If 




1,361 

Total, 

a 

185,40* 


muAA 



* 
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(UL)— TiuDiNo Cium 


AgarwAIA, . 

• • 


M 70 

ApAhil . 



*•3 

Jfnqftp 



lft 989 

BanawAr, . 



3.753 

GohaAia, 

- • 


45 

Faiaminl, 



^338 

Khalil 



850 

MAhnl 



8^554 

MAnrAri, . 



110 

NamiyAr, . 



S181 

Nichodiy^ . 



33a 

Raatod 



7 

RaaatyAr, . 



.1,073 

SaiAa^ 



93 

ShdArijO, . 

Total, 


*.558 

44.544 


(iv.)<-PA>rOKAL CAITI& 

GMerf, .... 14,381 

GoAU, .... 

J**. n 

Toto 4 . * 93(119 

(f.)-CAim iNOAOiDiN ravARixa 
CooKiD Vooa 


<fiiL)>-AlTIUN CAfTHL 
BvU (cuptater)^ . 35,301 

BkMyr(ilm»«otl«), 9 

CUpl (eotlao>prinl«), 40 

Chuflilii (biMcht>iMkcr)b 18 

Dud (ttUor), ... 3 

■ lUnAH aad ThathoA (bmiiMrK 4,388 

Kmir (potter)^ . . as,868 

liheri (hfr.worlnr), . 0,851 

LoUrCbbcktadih) . 17,018 

SooArigDiilmiUiX 18^058 

SAnrf (dittiUtiX . 

Tdf (oOmu)k ■ 50^301 

Totol, . 160^487 


(is.)— WOAVU Caiter 


BnaodfyA . 

• • 

0 

Dhoniyil 


II 

loll . . 


. 0.041 

JoUhA, 


144 

Ithatba^ 


■ *4 

PUnA, 


• 3.444 

TAml 


• 8,894 

TattaoM, 

Total 

; 1.791 

• * 4.347 


HalvAih .... 11,818 

Uid^ .... 00,753 

Total, . 38.5^ 

(fL)^AORICVLTURAL CAOTIO. 
Band aai TAmbnll, 8^141 

Ko^ .... 131,930 

Kami, .... 40^808 

Mill, 8.577 

Total, . t8M74 


(viL)— CAsm .moAOto chiotly in 
, Fboooral SlOVICI. 


(s.)— L akwiino Caotoo 
BekUr, .... 18^085 

KakkUya, .... 0 

NaalyA, .... 14,918 

Total, . 31,057 


(bL)— CA tmiNOACOD IN SOUINO 
FIIH and VlOtTAOUi. 
KhrAnv .... 930 

537 
88 
589 


KaaJiA, 

TaiAbo, 


DUnk, 

Dhobi 

HajiAm 

KAhAr, 


5.487 

17.954 

37 .» 9 » 

108^788 


Total 


0.104 


(siL)— B oatino and Fiohiko 
Caotso. 


Total, 

TOl. XII. . 


• 1871419 


DUaar, 

CoMhl 


t4> 

4*5 

0 
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Kent, 

• ■ ■ 

m 3 

4.7- ArjMU of HMh origin not 

MdU, . . 

• • • 

11,518 

nctgHuitig Caste 


Naijra, 

■ • ffi 

44 

Aghori, .... 

65 

Tior . 

• • 

16a 

Atitb, .... 

1,141 


Total, 

12,694 

Vaidutar, .... 
Kabiipaathi, 

1.395 

8 




Ninakihdbf, 

419 

(liiL)— DANCXRy MusicxaNi Beggar, I 

Saniyiit, .... 

1,84a 

AMD Vagabond Castrs. 


Sntidshlhi, 

a 

Dhaihi, 
Candhaib, . 
Galgaliyd, • 

• ■ • 

59 

Native Chriitiaas, 

83 

• ■ ■ 

tS 

108 

Total, 

- 4.954 

!•«»•» 

. • 

114 



Khdta, 

" * 

41 

5. — Muhammadans. 


Pawarfyd, . 


858 

Mnghul, . . . . 

808 

Kamjdd, 

■ • • 

5 * 

Pathdn 

18,350 

Total, 

— 

Sayyid, . . . . 

9.85* 


1,246 

Shaikh, . . . . 

37.318 




UnspedSed, 

153.004 

(xiv.)— P bbsons inumbbatbd bv 

Total, 

ai 9 , 33 a 

Nationality omlv. 


PanjdU, 

0 • • 

20 

Total or Nativesot India,i,949,629 

(xT.y— PixsoNs or Unknown or 

Total or Asiatics, . 

1 . 949.619 

Unspecified Caste. 

6,231 




V 

Grand Total or Hindus, 1,316,218 

Grand Total, 

1 . 949.750 


The Hill Tubes and Aborigines live chiefly in the south of 
the District, supporting themselves from the produce of the jungles. 
Some few labour in the fields, and occasionally receive small patches 
of ground to cultivate &om the petty landholders ; for the most part 
they subrist by thieving, cattle-Ufting, and hunting. 

liiHiGRATiON AND EMIGRATION.— The S6n Canal works have 
attracted a few labourers from Bendres and Chutid Ndgpur j but 
generally speaking, the District of Gayd is Car too poor to tempt immi- 
pant*. Even the few Santdls, who spmetimes make their appeu- 
ance in the east of the District, never settle down permanently. With 
regard to emigration, it seems to be impossible to obtain any ^t- 
worthy statistics. Emigrants, as a rule, avoid the District Registra- 
tion Offi ce, or try to mislead by giving their names at Fatiid or 
office. This distrust of the motives of Government is 
one of the diaracterislics of the people in Behar. The common 
belief with regard to emigmtion is, that if their names are entered, 
they will be seised during the journqr, and sold for slaves. The 
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District Retuins for the three years 1871-73, 1873-73, and 1874- 
75 > give the numbers of emigrants at 570, 734, and 709 ; but these 
figures do not shosr the real numbers who leave this District^ either 
temporarily or for ever. It is well known that numbers of men of 
good caste seek service in Lower Bengal ; but these are not emi* 
grants proper, for as soon as they have saved enough mon^, they 
return to their houses. It is noteworthy that, during the late famine, 
there was no appreciable increase m the number of registered emi* 
grants. 

Hindu CASTES.--The legendary origin of castes has been given 
in the Statistical Account of the Twenty-four Parganis (vol. L pp. 
5 ^> 53)* With regard to this District, it must be remembered that 
the limits of Gayd are modern and artificiaL It is not separated 
from the adjoming Districts by any remarkable natural barriers; in 
climate, language, and nationality it has long been intimately associ* 
ated with the Districts of Patnd and Shdhibdd. We must expect 
to find the same castes, the Same ancient institutions, and the same 
religious beliefs obuining in alt these three tracts. It would be 
giving an undue prominence to petty differences to attempt a sepa* 
rate account of the castes of each District. I have, therefore, 
inserted in the Statistical Account of Patnd District a general 
account of the Hindu castes of Southern Behar; and, on the 
present occasion, I will only dwell on those which are specially 
remarkable in this District. 

In the absence of previous statistics it is impossible to state how 
far castes are declining. There certainly is a tendency among cer- 
tain classes to give up caste prejudices, at least in private. The 
richer natives, while keeping up an open observance of the rules of 
their order, secretly embrace various forms of Theism. Others 
openly violate some recognised rule, and turn Musalmin. The 
poorer classes, who are far less bound by the trammels of caste, do 
not hesitate to follow any popular religious leader. Among the 
middle classes tliere is still much respect paid to caste. In fact, 
caste is to them a sign of respectability; only the very wealthy date 
to override the prejudices of their fellows. 

BrAhmans.— The Census Report of 1873 returns the Bidhman 
population at 65,301 ; but these figures include a number of persons 
who differ from the regular or orthodox Bidhmans, and yet are allowed 
a kind of brevet rank as sudi. Of these, the most remarkable are 
the Gaydwdl^ whose origin is thus given in the “ Memorandum on the 
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Tribes sod Cutes of Behar * bj Bfr C. F. Magmth, attached to the 
Census Rqxnt **The Gajrdla, or Gajriwdls, affect to be descended 
from fbniteen BnUimana, who were created by Brahma at the time 
when he tridced Gayd (a tespec^le pagan monster of great sanctity, 
whose only fiudt wu ttet he would uve sinners from perdition) into 
lying down for a feast to be held on his body ; and having done so^ 
he placed a large stone on him to keep him there. Gayi however, 
stragi^ed so violently that it wu necessary, when force failed, to 
peisnade him to be quietj which wu done by a promise being itmde 
that the gods would take up their abode on him permanently, and 
that any one who made a pilgrimage to the spot, and performed 
oertam ceremoniu on him, should be uved from the p^ialtiu of the 
Hindu place of torment The sacrifice performed now is generally 
a vicarious one for the souls of ancutors, but it is not the leu pro- 
fitable to the Gaydwils on that account Although the Gaydrrdls 
are treated with great couideration 'at the place of pilgrimage, the 
respectable Brdhmans hold them by no means high in the scale of 
caste. The ssmieef, or head of the (kydwdls, is elected on the detUh 
of ^ pieviou incumbent, and is supposed to be celibate. The 
numerou descendants of mahanh, put and present, prove that they 
do not lead a life of chutity, at any rate ; and the Gayiwdls gene- 
rally are a dissolute race. Up to a very recent date, Aey used to 
practise die most open extortion ; and now, though proceeding with 
leu vudence^ I fancy they are hardly leu succeuful than formerly 
in sqqeesing the last pice out of the hqpless pilgrim. Theyarevety 
rkhiy and generally very bad landlords, and are often able to evade 
the penalties of their crimu through the unctity which attachn to 
their position.” Dr Buchanan-Hamilton records drat they are divided 
into fourteen femiUes (gufhu), which bear the ume namu with, but 
are-distinct from, the fourteen gufhu of the Sakadwfpfs. In his time 
they numbered about looo femiliea Formerly Ae number wu 
1400 ; but at the present date it is reduced to about 300 femiliei 
The following ciicurutance is the best proof of their wealth. During 
the years tSyo-yi and 1871-73, they paid, without much complaint, 
a surprisingly high tax on their incmnes. The sums obtained from 
. this District, which, though large, is notorious for the general pove rty 
of its inhabitants, exceeded those of every other District with the 
exception of the still larger District of Tiriiut, and the dty of Cal- 
cutta. Some peculiaritiu in the marriage ceremoniu of Ae Gayi- 
wlls will be described on a subsequent page. 
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Closely connected with the Gaydwils, both in origin and nunner 
of life, but ihferior to them in position and sanctity, come the 
Dhimin^ or Pretiya Bidhmans, who are supposed to be a colony 
from puigatoiy, brought up by the god of the infernal regions to aid 
in the conflict with Gayl Their head-quarters are at PKtsfla, or the 
abode of ghosts, a hill about four miles from Gayd town, which is 
regularly visited by all the pilgrims, who make their offerings there to 
these priests. One-fourth of what they receive goes to the Gaydwils. 
Numbers of tfiem attend the pilgrims in Gayd itself, and perform 
subordinate offices for the Gaydwdls, who, as a rul^ refuse to per- 
form any religious ceremony except that of receiving feea ■ 

The KuRMfs are returned at 40,826. They are generally known 
as cultivators ; but in this District a great number act as servants to 
the Gayiwdls, either at a fixed salary or at a percentage on the number 
of pilgrims they can attract to the holy city. Engaged in this work, 
these pilgrim-seekers may be found all over India; and some of the 
richer Gaydwils are said to have more than a thousand men in their 
pay. The Kurmls are subdivided into four classes — Awadhyi, 
Ghamaila, Kochasa, and Jaswdr. Of these, the Jaswdr are most 
numerous in Gayi District 

Muhammadan Classes.— Mr Magrath ranks as Muhammadans 
the following classes :—Jiildhd, or weaver; Dhuniyd, or cotton- 
carder ; Dhobf, or washerman ; Gadhf, or cowkeeper ; Danf, or 
tailor; Kdnjrd, or greengrocer; Kaldl, or distiller; Chik, or Kassaf, 
butcher; Mirshikir, or hunter; Muchf, or shoemaker; Ndlband, or 
farrier ; Tawiif, or prostitute ; and Ldibegf, or sweeper. In addition 
to these low-caste Muhammadans, Dr Buchanan-Hamilton enumer- 
ates several otlier classes, which I have inserted in the Statistical 
Account .of Patnd District 

Sehi-Hinduised Aboriginals.— Of these tribes the Musihdrs, 
numbering 60,895, and the Kdjwdts, numbering 39,484, deserve a 
more special notice. The following account is taken from the infor- 
mation collected by Bdbu Bimola Chum, the siibdivisional officer of 
Behar, which was inserted in the Administration Report of the Com- 
missioner of Patnd Division for the year 1872-73 :— 

Both these tribes trace their descent from Tulsi Bfr and Kamma 
Mamma. These were divine persons, bom in the hills of Maher, in 
the District of Gayd. They had two sons, by name Madhu Mfr 
and Raghu Bfr. The Mu^hars are the sons of the fomier, and the 
Rdjwdrs of the latter. What caused a sei>aration between them is not 
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known, but now they do not touch each others’ food. Other birs 
(heroes) sprang up from each branch of the family and multiplied 
the. race. Tulsf Bfr and Kamma Mamma are still worshipped by 
them, and are said to assist their descendants in every difficulty. 
Before they go out on their thievish excursions, they generally 
adore their first parents. There are priests among them who 
invoke the spirits of Tulsf Bfr and Kamma Mamma ; and when 
inspired by them, they are considered living oracles. Many 
intelligent and rich zamitu/drs send for these priests, and make 
them invoke these spirits, and thus tell them the results of any of 
their undertakings; and suitors frequently offer vofrs of pigs to 
these gods for winning their cases. The Rdjwdrs and Musihars have, 
besides, each separate gods of their own. The Rijwirs worship 
Dak, Gorea, Goraia Devi, and other deities ; while the Musdhars 
worship hlashan, Dak, and a number of other petty gods. These 
gods are very fond of pork, which is offered to them whenever there 
is a marriage-ceremony. Dak and Mashan are now considered to 
be the most powerful of gods. The emblem of the former is three 
mounds of earth, with their faces turned towards the east ; on the 
mounds seven spots, like eyes, are marked with vermilion. Pure 
milk is poured on these, and incense of Mum and other fragrant 
articles are burnt before them every day. The Rdjwdrs and Musd* 
bars are very fond of living on hills, where the founders of their 
family were born. Kamma Mamma and Tulsi Bfr are said to be 
still very fond of their descendants. is oft n the case that young 
girls are taken away by them, and kept under their immediate pro- 
tection in the grottoes haunted by their spirits. In after years they 
are restored to their families, and are considered to be holy by their 
relatives. This intimate relationship with the spirits of the gods 
makes the Rdjwdrs and Musdhars indifferent to danger. It is a part of 
their firm belief that their patron spirit is sure to deliver them from 
every difficulty. Living by theft is considered an honourable profes- 
sion. However well off in worldly circumstances, they never hesitate 
to take their neighbour’s property, when they can do so easily. These 
men are employed as badhw&ras for watching crops, watercourses, 
or granaries. They make it a stipulation that they will not steal 
their employer's property, or allow anybody else to do so ; but that 
they shall have full permission to steal the property of the neigh- 
bours. They have chiefs among them, who harbour the less-ex- 
l>erienced members of the fraternity." 
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Religious Divisions of the People.— Gayi District contains 
Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians, Jains, and a variety of petty 
sects, but the Hindus form by far the largest section of the popula- 
tion. As already stated, the total population of the District amounts 
to i, 949 > 75 °i viz., 954,129 males and 995,621 females. Of these, 
1,729,899, or 853,306 males and 876,593 females, are Hindus.; the 
ratio of Hindus to the total population being 887, and of Hindu 
males to the Hindu population, 49 "3 per cent The Muhammadans 
number 219,332; viz., 100,553 males and 118,779 females; the 
proportion of Muhammadans to the total population being 11-3 per 
cent, and of Muhammadan males to the total Muhammadan popu- 
lation, 45*8 per cent, 'llie Christians number 203; viz., 115 males 
and 88 females. The avowed followers of the Brdhma Samij and 
the Jains are so few, that in the Census Report they arc not 
classified separately, but are included under the heading of “ Others." 
They consist of 316 souls; viz., 155 males and 161 females. It 
must be remembered that the avowed members only of each sect 
or persuasion are recorded: The secret increase of different forms 
of Theism in the Districts of South Behar is well known; but I was 
unable to gain any definite information on this point. 

Hindus. — These form the great majority of the population, especi- 
ally in the Subdivision of Jahindbid, where they number more than 
90 per cent, of the total population. If we may trust Dr Buchanan- 
Hamilton, the ratio of Hindus to Muhammadans has been consider- 
ably changed during the last ^xty years. According to him, the Hin- 
dus formed only about 73 per cent, of the total population ; while the 
figures in the Census Report for the same area give a proportion of 
87 '5 per cent There is no record of any remarkable diminution in 
the number of Musalmdns during the last sixty years. On the con- 
trary, the common belief is that their numbers are slowly increasing. 
It is hot improbable that Dr Buchanan-Hamilton included among the 
Muhammadans several low Hindu castes, whose religious practices 
are very irregular. The varieties of Hindu worshippers and their 
manner of prayer, 8:c., are treated at some length by Dr Buchanan- 
Hamilton. He divides the orthodox -Hindus in the following pro- 
portions : — Sivas, three-sixteenths ; Vaishnavs, two-sixteenths ; Sak- 
tds, five-sixteenths ; and Ndnaks six-sixteenths. An^abstract of his 
remarks will be found in the Statistical Account of Patnd District 

Of the Sects not recognising Caste, native Christians are 
returned at 82, of whom the majority are the disciples of the mis- 
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•ionaiyatCayl Agfaocl, retained u numbering 65, are a ditgutiog 
set of mendicaDti^ who reiide dueflf at Bnniyddffuj. Tbqr have 
fidlen completely from their former high estate. Agto, whi^ tig* 
nifies ** the Not-Teirible One," an euphemistic term like the Gredi 
Eumenides, is a title of Siva. A foil account of the original sect, 
which is similar to the Majsdbs among Muhammadans, may be 
found in the writings of the Shaktas. Seveiul great men have been 
Aghoria One of thes^ Kinirdn, who preached at Zamanii in 
Gbdxipur District early in the eighteenth century, was generally 
followed by the Aghorls of GayA Atith, returned at 1141, are, 
according to Mr Magnth, a portion of the sect of Sivites called 
Dusniml Dandl% who have not resigned the wodd ; but all kinds 
of bq^gaiB are frequently included under this name; Vaishnav, 
returned at 1395, is said by Mr Magrath to be a generic name for a 
number of Vishnuvite sects; but Mr Vemer explains that where 
Vaishnavs are wpoken of as a sect, they are synonymous with 
Baiidgfo, and are followers of Rimdnand. Kablr-punthi, returned at 
8; but their real numbers are in excess of this. The present fol- 
lowers of Kabfr have no good left in them, according tp Mr Magrpth ; 
but this statement needs qilalification. Many Kablrs are men of 
good fiunily, and profess a veiy pure form of Theism. Ndnakshdbi, 
or the followers of Ntfnak Sbdh, the founder of the Sikh religion, 
returned at 419. This refers only to the celibates, who have with- 
dmwn themselves from the worid and wear yellow shirts. A great 
inoportion of the population who follow the cr^ of Ninak also 
call themselves Ndnakshdbfr. Sutidsbihl^ returned at a, are, a 
degraded class of Ndnakshdhfa. Saniyisi, followers of Siva, are 
returned at 184a. Their duef apostle is Sankar Adiiijya. 

The preceding names comprise all that are mentioned m the 
Census as not reoogniring caste ; but the following foinu of Theism 
also obtain in Gayd District Dariyidiris are a section of Kabfrs 
of recent origin. Their founder was, according to Mr Magrath, a 
Musalmdn tailor who had become partially a Hindu. Shiunaiainis 
are mentioned by Dr Buchanan-Hamilton, who found them indined 
to be mysterious; but their present high priest, an overseer in the 
Public World Department, makes no secret of their tenets and 
mamiervOf worship. Sahnimf, or foUowen of truth, are not very 
nmafpmii here. They may be distinguished by a black thread 
bound round the wrist 
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The nanben of the Btibnui Sunij ue. only fifteen in number, 
of whom ill lie Bengali; but I im told thtt many BehiHi in 
lecndy qrnpitluiing with the movement 

The Jiini have a temple at Gayi, and another at Nawidd ; bnt 
I could form no estimate of their numbers. Ruins of Jiina 
temples an oommdn all over the District, testifying to their former 
ascendenqr. 

DivinoN or the Peopu into Town and Country.— Gayd is 
essentially a runl District* The great majority of the population 
an engifted in agriculture; and in most parts of the District grain, 
and not mon^, is the rmd circulating medium. Village officials, 
such as the carpenter, blacksmith, barber, washerman, and patwM^ 
dec, an generally paid in kind at a fixed rate. The tenant usually 
^ys a moiety of his crops to the landlord in lieu of a money nnt 
Every householder has his grain store, by which in times of plenty he 
piocnni his luxuries, or averts famine after an unfavourable season. 
Commerce with other Districts is rare. Manuiactures of any import- 
ance do not exist The old carpet, paper, and sugar manuiactories 
have dwindled away; and agricultun is the one and prevailing 
fHTn p u ri o " of all classei Of late years, indeed, a tendency has 
been developed towards town-life. Some of the richer landholders, 
who resided formerly on their country estates, now live at Gayfi, 
where there are better opportunities for display. House-rent is rising 
steadily ; and the late improvements in the means of communication 
will natunlly induce the trading classes to settle in the larger towni 
The Census returned seven towns containing more than 5000 in- 
habitants, viz. : Gayi, including Sihibganj, Jaliinibid, Diddnagar, 
Tikdrl, Sherghdtl, Hasdd, and Rdjauli Of these, Gayd and Dddd- 
are the chief seats of commerce. 

The following table, condensed from the District Census Com- 
pilation of Mr Magrath, presento an abstract of the statistics obtain- 
able fyt these seven towna Some further details will be given in 
the separate account of each town. 
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Statistics or Towns in GavA District containing more than 

5000 iNHABrrANTS. 


Niimesof 

Towns. 

Hindus. 

i 


J 

x 

6 

i 

6 

Total 

Gros« Munscipal 
Income. 

Is 

fl 

lid 

0 

Rate of Taxation 
per Head. 

Gayi . . 

52,263 

14,444 

134 

• •• 

66.843 

£ *■ d - 

2716 2 0 

£ *.d. 

2331 10 0 

d . 

9 i 

Jahinibdd 

12,413 

8,609 

... 


21,022 

75 0 0 

81 18 0 

X 

Diu'lnagar 

7.973 

2,084 

I 

... 

10,058 

206 14 0 

237 0 0 

5 

Tikarf . . 

6,092 

2,075 

... 

11 

8,178 

180 10 0 

I149 16 0 

^51 

Shcrglidti 

4.459 

2,553 

21 

... 

7,033 

150 10 0 

134 0 0 

Si 

llosud . . 

4,963 

t,o88 

■ 

68 

6,119 

120 4 0 

85 16 0 

4 ) 

Kdjaulf . 

4,171 

841 

1 

... 

5,012 

57 40 

75 40 

2| 

Total . 

92,336 

31,694 

136 

79 

1 

124,263 

3506 40 

311S 40 

1 

4 i 


GayA is situAtcd in latitude 24* 47 ^ *S*> Rnd longitude 85* 3^ 10*. 
The number of houses in GayA and SAhibganj was estimated by 
Mr Law at 6000. Buchanan-Hamilton {cir. 1810) says that 400 
had been added since. According to the Census of 1872, the total 
population is 66,843; of whom 52,265, or 25,913 males and 
26,35a females, are Hindus ; 14,444, or 7082 males and 736a 
females, are Muhammadans ; and 134, ot 76 males and 58 females, 
are Christians. The gross municipal income in 1871 was jCajiS, 
2S. ; the expenditure for the same year was ;^235i, 10& ; and the 
rate of municipal taxation was 9fd. per head of the population. 
The police force consists of 1 inspector, i sub-inspector, a head 
constables, and 16 constables. 

The sacred origin of the town has been alrciidy mentioned. It 
consists of two distinct parts, which adjoin each other. The 
part which contains the residence of the priests is properly ra l lH 
Gayd. The other part, where lawyers and tradesmen reside, was 
formerly called Ildhdbdd ; but. having been enlarged and ornamented 
by Mr Law, who was Collector towards the close of the past 
centuiy, it is now called Sdhibganj. This latter place is the seat 
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of the admuistration ; and here the civil offices, and also the resi* 
dences of the European inhabitants, are situated. The old town of 
Gayd stands on a rocky eminence between a hill and the Philgii 
river; Sdhibganj is on a plain on the bank of the Philgd, south 
from a hill named Rimsfla. The intervening space which formerly 
existed between the two places has been occupied by houses, and 
the two towns now adjoin. The streets in Sdhibganj are wide^ and 
kept in good order; but the buildings occupied by the natives are 
generally insignificant Two gates, like triumphal arches, probably 
set up by Mr Law, are standing at' the two ends of one of the streets. 
The official buildings, consisting of the criminal and dvil courts, 
the jail, the hospital, the circuit bungalow, the police lines, and the 
opium warehouse, are all situated in the same neighbourhood. The 
European residences, which are apart from the native houses, partly 
surround an open space, on which is built a small but pretty church. 
The town possesses a public library, a swimming-bath, and a billiard- 
room. There is also a racecourse, but owing to the hardness of the 
ground, it is seldom used. 

The jail is a large one, in the middle of the town. In t87s, it 
was stigmatised by the Inspector-General of Jails as the worst in 
Bengal, both in point of situation and ventilation. A new jail 
is to be constructed on a better plan, and in a more favour- 
able situation. The church is capable of containing about fifty 
persons. There is no chaplain attached to the station ; but a 
clergyman from Hazdribdgh vbits the place six times a year. The 
native Christians are collected in a private house by a missionary, 
but their numbers are inconsiderable. The public library is 
contained in a square yellow building, composed of a peculiar 
cement invented by Mr Sandys of Bhiigalpur. The swimming- 
bath is of the rudest construction, covered in by thatch. It is little 
used, as the well-water from which it is replenished is said to cause 
.cutaneous disorders. The building in which the billiard-table is 
placed has been lately erected. There are two graveyards ; the 
new one is placed outside the town ; the old one, which is kept in 
very bad order, faces the river to the north of Sdhibganj. Near 
the old graveyard is the chief place of Worship among the Muham- 
madans, called the Imimbdri About 20,000 people, of whom many 
are Hindus, assemble here on the day of the Karbidi to commemorate 
the grandsons of the prophet 

The old town of Gayd is well described by Dr Buchanan-Hamilton 
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as a stfaoge-Iooking place. The buOdiogs are of brick and stone, 
often two or three stories high. The walb are of great thkknessi 
indicatiDg that the houses were constructed in lawless rimes, with 
a view to iqrel Mtack. The architecture is very ringular— comers, 
turrets, and galleries project with every possible iiregulari^. This 
style of building, and the elevated situarion, renders a distant view of 
the town picturesque ; but a nearer approach fills the victor with 
disgust The streets are narrow, crooked, uneven, and, b spite of 
municipal efforts, generally dirty. Some are roughly paved, and 
frequent steps debar all but foot-passengers from seeing much of the 
place. The sides of the houses are often ornamented with carved 
wooden galleries, or gaudily painted caricatures of gods, men, and 
animals. The narrow streets are still further blocked by sheds and 
booths, kept Iqr petty traders. Fine wide tanks give the visitor 
occasbnal opportunities for getring a general, view. In spite 
of the sanctity of Gayd, the town was frequently attacked by 
the Marhattfb but invarubly without success. The strong-built 
houses, with their small windows, jaotected by projecring angles, 
formed a contbuous barrier; while the entrances were defended by 
fourteen companies of the priests^ uded 1^ many of the powerful 
landowners who had sought refuge withb the walla 
GayA FiLGRiUACEa—The legend, which has been already quoted 
(p. 36), from which Gayd derives its sanctity, is contained b the 
Gajd Mahatma^ which is port of the PurAmd called Vayo, supposed 
to have been written by Vyds. But Gayd, as a place of worship, 
was in comparative obscurity until about five or six centur i es ag& 
Since that time, the number of pilgrims from all parts of Indb has 
been steadily increasbg. Superstirion was soon made a source 
of income to every landholder and petqr officer of GovemmenL 
Custom-houses were set up along rite toads to Gayfi, arid fees 
extorted from every passer-by, b proportion to his means. This 
abuse was eventually abolished Iqr Mr Law, who havbg aaoertabqd 
that four sorts of pilgrimages were usually performed, fixed a cep 
tab sum to be paid for a licence for each. These fees used to 
vary from 4s. to aSs. 3|d., accordbg as the pilgtim btended 
to visit from one to forqr-five of the sacred places. Tire average 
number (ff licences granted annually from rypy to tStt wu aa,t99. 
All these licences ate now abolished ; and there are at i»esent no ' 
means by which the annual number of pilgrims who visit Gayfi can 
be accumtely estimated. Dr Buchanan-Hamilton, writing b rSir, 
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supposed that Uie number of pilgrim and their attendants^ fai ordinary 
years, wMnot less than 100,000; and he considered that In certain 
years, when influential Mahrattis came m forces this night be 
doubled. Now that all licence fees are abolished, the numbers, 
probably, have not diminished; but the only test that I could obtain 
was the monthly record kept by the Department of Public Works 
of the travellers on the Patnd branch road. In 1871, the average 
number of fimt-passengen who passed the toll near JahiiUibddwas,up 
to the end of August, under 9000 a month; but during September over 
77,000 persons passed through, and in the next month the number fell 
again to 20,000. This sudden increase can only be ascribed to the 
pilgrims who pass to and from Binkipur and Gayl We may say, 
then, that at least between 30,000 and 40,000 pilgrims come by this 
route to Gayi in the month of September. Large numbers also 
come .by the Grand Trunk Road, but no record is kept of the traffic. 
The stream of pilgrims only rushes with its full force for a short 
period, but it never dries up entirely throughout the year; and Dr B. 
Hamilton’s estimate of roo,ooo a year may be taken as still approxi* 
mately correct It is noticeable that the majority of pilgrims come 
fiom a distance. The natives of Behar crowd more readily to other 
sacred haunts—numbers go every year to Rijgriha, and to Baid- 
nith (in Santilia), and other places; but far the roost fiuhbnable 
pilgrimage is to Sdnpur, at toe junction of the Ganges and the 

A pilgrim to Gayd sets out for toe purpose of freeing bis deceased 
relations from purgatory, and procuring their admission to heaven. 
Before starting, he shaves his head and face, makes presents to the 
Brdhmans, and then walks round his village five times, calling upon 
the souls of his relations to accompany him to Gayi Upon reach- 
ing that place; he puts himself in communication with one of the 
Gaydwdls, who appoints a BriUiman to accompany him through the 
orthodox course of his devotions. There are four classes of pilgrims ; 
one visits only one sacred spot, another visits two, a third 
class goes to thirty-eight, and the fourth to the full number of forty- 
five. These sacred spots, which are called bedl or /fni/, must Ire 
visited in the proper order, and oh particular days. At each bedi 
the pilgrim should deposit a small ball of rice and water 

— for each of his deceased rdations, while the attendant Brdhman 
dianta a short prayer. It will be convenient to follow a inigrim as he 
visits each of these forty-five sacred places in their due <^er, desciib- 
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ing them as we go along. I have thought it better to coniine mj 
remarks to those which are now 'reckoned sacred by the 

Gaydwdls, omitting all mention of the numerous temples and images 
which have been erected in later times near each bedi^ either to mark 
the piety of some wealthy pilgrim, or as an excuse for Bidhmanical 
extortion ; and which are despised by the Gaydwdls as the works of 
human handa 

On the first day the pilgrim begins with the river Phdigd. The 
ofiering can be made at any convenient spot of the river-bed, where 
it passes the city ; for all the river is equally holy, from Brahma 
Sarwar to Utarmdnus, a distance of about half-a-mile. On the 
second day, the pilgrim must go five miles out of the city to Pretsfla 
or the Ghost Hill, which rises to a height of more than one thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. Four hundred rocky steps must be 
climbed to reach the temple on the summit, which originally was 
only a roof supported on pillars, each consisting of a single stone. 
The offerings are deposited on a certain stone, which is said to con- 
tain three minute veins of gold. The pilgrim then descends to 
Bmhmakund (Brahma’s tank), at the bottom of the hill. Here there 
is a shrine containing an image representing Pdrvatf. After leaving 
his offering at this tank, the pilgrim returns to Gayd. Just before 
entering the city he must ascend another hill called Rdmslla. This 
is much lower than Pretsila, but the temple on the summit is 
similarly reached by rude steps. It consists of a pillared porch 
(ndt mandir) and a shrine, containing images of Mahddeo and Pdrvatf. 
At the foot of this hill, aci:oss the Patnd branch road, is Rdmhund, 
a fair-sized tank, where the fourth offering has to be made. The 
pilgrim now follows the road into the city along the river bank ; and 
after passing the old English cemetery and the Musalmdn ^Imdm- 
bdrd, comes to a Mr tree, under which is a conical stone represent- 
ing a lingd about two feet High. Here the fifth and last offering of 
the second day is made. On the third day, also, five places have to 
be visited, but these are all within the confines of the city. The first 
is Utarmdnus, a large stone tank divided from the public street by 
a wall The next three places, Udfchf, Dachinmdnus, and Kanakhdl, 
are in different comers of another tank, called Sdrjydkund. Udfchf 
is marked by a small black stone slab, let into the wall at the north- 
west comer o( this tank ; Dachinmdnus by a similar slab, at the 
south-west comer. Between the two lies Kanakhdl, where, besides 
the stone slab, there is a dft* tree, and a few figures let into the walk 
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Leaving the tank, the pilgrim proceeds eastwards tiU he finds him* 
self fiMing the river. The space where the offerings must be made 
is an oblong open towards the river, but surrounded on the other, 
three sides by a colonnade.' The name is JibydloL The fourth 
day is another wearisome round for the pilgrim. He must go 
beyond Buddh Gayi, and cross the river to Mdrtange and Dhar* 
miran, two places of no particular interest The third offering 
must be deporited under the famous fig*tree at Buddh Gayi. On 
re-entering the city, two more offerings complete the day’s work. 
Brahma Sarwar, a tank sacred to Brahma, contains a black stone 
called Brahma’s Throne. Close to the tank is Kaig>bal*Utaii(n, an 
ugly square brick building. Here is an inner room surrounded by 
cloisters ; and in the centre of all is a square hole about five feet deep, 
into which offerings are thrown in honour of the ghosts of a dog, a 
crow, and a certain demon. The pilgrim begins the fifth day with the 
famous temple of Vishnupad. The porch in front is a very neat, airy 
work, and from outside looks singularly gracefuL It is, in fact, the 
only sacred edifice in Gayd with any pretensions to beauty. Inside 
is hung a bell which the pious are constantly ringing. The clanging 
of this bell, the cries of the different priests, and the prayers of the 
worshippers (for the vicinity is crowded with sacred spots and 
temples) make a deafening noise. The porch leads into the shrine, 
an ugly octagonal building, probably one hundred feet high, with 
many mouldings exceedingly clumsy. The threshold is guarded by 
high folding doors, plated with silver. Beyond this, a European 
may not go ; but a fair view of the interior, which is lighted by 
candles, can be obtained. In the centre is an octagonal basin 
coated with silver, which surrounds the impress in stone of the god’s 
foot, said to be sixteen inches in length. The pilgrims surround the 
basin and throw in their ofiTerings of rice and water; the most 
regular attendant is a large brown cow, which eats up the offerings as 
fast as they are thrown. After lea^ng the shrine, the pilgrim crosses 
the porch into a small covered area, where eighteen sacred spots 
are crowded together. Priests and disciples all talking and praying 
at once, fill this place. Each ball, samd to some one’s foot, is 
distinguished by a rude inscription bearing its name. Two only of 
these eighteen spots, Brahmapad and Rddrapad, are attended on this 
^y. The remaining sixteen beHs occupy the next four days. Their 
names are Sabhigpad, Saptyigpad, Dachiniginpad, Garhastpad, 
Kirtikpad, Indtdpad, Siirjpad, Dadfjpad, Ganeshpad, Chandiar, 
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pad, Miitaogpad, Karndpad, Karonchpad, Agastpad, Vahinipad, 
and Kisibpad. On the tenth day the pilgrim crosses the river 
Phdigd to Rim-Gayi, a small wooded hill just opposite the city. 
A few rough steps bring him to a square, roofless space, sur- 
rounded by brick cells containing images. In this space lies a cir- 
cular stone, about three feet in diameter, with the impression of a 
foot supposed to be Brahma's, about two feet long. On this stone 
the pilgrims place their offerings. The impression appears to be of 
no great age, and is not looked upon with special veneration. Any- 
where near fhe bottom of the hill, on the river-side, the pilgrim 
makes a second offering. This bt^ is named Sftikund, in honour 
of Rimi's wife. On the eleventh day two small temples near the 
river-bank are vuited. The former, Gayd Sir, a square building 
half>toofed over, contains an image of Gayi Sir. Round the walls 
are other images representing Bidhma, Lachhman, Gori, &c. 
Within a few paces pi Gayi Sir is Gayi Kdb or Gayi’s Well. 
This is a square place containing a large well, covered over, and 
apparently without water. Round the walls are painted images 
clothed in bright-coloured rags. On one side, a recess in the wall 
is sacred to three ghosts — Rdm Sir, Tdm Sir, and Sit Sir. Round 
this recess are hung hundreds of lac bracelets, withered garlands, 
and little boxes containing cheap ornaments, such as the poorer 
class of women ate in the habit of wearing. On the twelfth day 
there are five places to be visited. All are on a low hill in the city, 
near the river. The first place, Munparishta, is a small temple 
with a pillared porch, named after the goddess, whose image, painted 
red and clothed in rags, may be seen within the shrine. By its side 
is another image sacred to Ashtabhfiji, the Eight -handed One. 
Ad Gayd, the next place, is a veiy small square building with a 
biid roof, supported on curiously-carved stone pillars. It is said 
that this is the original spot where all offerings were formerly made. 
The third place is Dhot-pad, sacred to the foot of Dhot, an ancient 
sage ; but the rock, which is enclosed by a brick building, has no 
impKsnon of a foot, or mdeed of anything else. On the thirteenth 
day the pilgrim completes the orthodox round, by visiting the 
last three of the necessary forty-five bedis. These are all placed 
oontiguous to each other on another low hilL The first, Bfiim 
Gayfi, is a curious cavity in the rock, which seems to be naturaL 
The pQgriniis throw their offerings into this hole, kneeling on the left 
knee ; for the cavity is supposed to have been made by a saint 
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kneeling in a rimilar manner. The neat place ie agam remark* 
able for the configuration of the natural rock, which ia here 
indented with a number of small holes. These cavities are 
said to be the hoof* prints of a cow whidi Brahma gave the 
Gayfiwdls; hence the place is called Goparchir. Both Bhfm 
Gayfi and Goparchfir are enclosed by ugly brick buildings. The 
last place is an oblong colonnade at the foot of the hill, 
called Guddalol. The forty-five places having now been visited, 
the pilgrim expects his dismissal, and proceeds to Achnfiibat 
(the indestructible banian or h\r), a raised stone terrace, from the 
centre of which grow two very aged trees. The one is a fig-tree 
with a hollow trunk, which is filled with images ; and the other a 
fifr, whose roots are surrounded with images and Hagis. Here the 
final fees have to be paid to the Gaydwdls; who place flowers 
round the pflgrim's neck, and after all their claims have been fully 
satisfied, dismiss him with a pat on the head, and the words Gayi 
tApkal—i.e., **Gayd yields good fiuif* He is now free of die 
priests ; but the Brdhman who has conducted him all through the 
pilgrimage, and who has daily received small fees, must have his last 
mite. & he is taken to Gaitr^hdt, a place on the river-hank, where 
the very last fee is taken, and he can then return home with the 
consciousness that his pilgrimage has been performed in the ortho- 
dox manner. The fees paid vary, of course, with the wealth of the 
pilgrim. The grandfather of Nina Sihib is said to have expended 
on one pilgrimage £10,000 in fees alone. This is probably the 
largest amount ever given ; but it is not eaqr to ascertain the lowest 
sum by paying which a poor pilgrim could complete the orthodox 
round, and yet satisfy all demands. Dr Buchanan-Hamilton states 
that the very lowest person performing his devotions at one place can- 
not spend less than 7s.; that those who worship at two places cannot 
spend less than 10s. ; that the lowest rate of expense at thirfyr-eight 
places is £3, and at forty-five places, £4. The priests naturally 
pretend that nowadays no pressure is put on the pilgrims whatever, 
and that each man gives what is good in his own eyes. Now that 
there are no licence-fees, a poor man might, I beli^ visit all the 
forty-five prescribed places, and yet limit his expenses in fees to ;^s ; 
of which the Gayfiwils would get £t, iosl, the Dhfimins at Pretsila, 
4S., and the remaining 6s. would cover all fees, indoding that of the 
Brfikninn who accompanied him. 

fta GavilwALS.— The number of Gayiwils does not now exceed 
vou Xli. 
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, 300 fiunilies. Some of these families have large incomes, exceed- 
ing ;^5ooo per annum, and keep up agents all over India to induce 
the pious to take pilgrimages to Gayi. Even the poorest vho 
live I7 begging at the temples, keep at least two or three ser- 
vants. Their manner of life is idle and dissolute. They pass 
little of their time at home, but spend most of the day and night 
at their dubs {paiihaks). From his earliest infancy, a Gayiwil is 
taken to these clubs. At a very early age he is taught to chew 
betel, and smoke g&njd and bhdt^. He attends all the dances and 
spectacles in which his elders delight, and as a rule no effort is 
made to give him any other education. .Very few ever learn how 
to read or write Hindi ; and of the whole number, only three bojrs 
attend the Government school at Gayi. A Gayiwd rises generally 
at seven or eight A.M., and then goes over to the club, where he 
drinks, and exercises his body in wrestling, &c {kush^. Between 
one and two p.m. he bathes, and then goes home for dinner. After 
which he returns to the club, and probably remains there all night, 
the servants' bringing him his svpper. In the evening there are 
generally ballets {ndch) or some similar amusement Should there 
be any pUgriros to attend to, the Gayiwil will appoint a place where 
they may have the honour of worshipping his feet The female 
relations of the Gaydwils spend their lives thus. Their mornings 
are passed in preparing betel for chewing, and in arranging the house- 
hold furniture. The cooking is left to the care of Marhatti women, 
who are found in great numbers in Gayi. In the evenings they walk 
in the streets or visit their friends, accompanied by half a dozen ser- 
vants, male and female. A description of the extravagant ceremonies 
at a Gaydwdl wedding is given subsequently (pp. 77, 78). 

The other towns and villages m Gayi District have been grouped 
under their respective Subdivisions. 


SADR, OR HEAD-QUARTERS SUBDIVISION. 

There are two towns in this Subdivision, besides Gayd, which have 
a population exceeding 5000 persons. 

TikArI, rituated on the river Mdrhar, about 15 miles to the north- 
west of Gayd, in 34* 56' 38* N. latitude, and 84* 53' 53* K longitude. 
According to the Census Report, Tikdri contams apopulation 0^178 
persons; of whom 609a, or 3136 males and 3966 females, arStHin- 
dus; S075, or 947 males and 1138 female^ are Muhammadans ; and 
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II are of other denominations. The gross municipal income for the 
year 1871 was 180, los. ; and the expenditure for the same period, 
;^i49, i6s.; the rate of municipal taxation being 5^. per head of 
the population. The local police consists of 1 sub-inspector, i head- 
constable, and IS constables. 

The chief interest attaching to this town centres round the 
fort or castle of the Rijis of Tikirf, which has a good earthen 
rampart, with bastions fit for guns, and a large wet ditch. Although 
now rather neglected, it might easily be put in complete order; 
and formerly it resisted many attacks. The Rijds of Tikirf rose 
into importance after the invasion of Nddir Shdh, and the dis- 
memberment of the Mughul Government. Their earliest known 
ancestor, Dhir Sinh, a small landowner, was the father of Sundra 
Sinh, the first member of the family who obtained the title of 
Rdjl He gained this rank through the active support which he 
gave to All Vardf Khdn, the subbhddr of Bengal and Behar, in re- 
sisting the devastations of the Marhattds, and afterwards in putting 
down a dangerous rebellion in the city of Patnl As the new Rdjd 
was as unscrupulous as he was bold, he soon found means to increase 
the family property, and obtained possession of par^ands Okrf, San- 
wat, Ekil, Bhiliwar, Dakhnair, Angtf, and Pahard, with parts of 
Ajmrdthu and Mdher, besides several other estates in various parts of 
Behar and Rdmgarh. He was finally assassinated by the captain of 
his guard. Dr Buchanan-Hamilton asserts that Sundra Sinh left 
three sons — Bunidd, Fateh, and Nehdl, of whom the first succeeded 
as Rdjd. But the three brothers were really nephews to Sundar, 
who adopted Bunidd as his son. Bunidd seems to hove been a quiet 
man, and wrote to the English promising obedience ; but this letter 
is said to have fallen into the hands of Kdsim All, who summoned 
the Rdjd to Patnd, and put him and his brothers to death. Shortly 
before this event, Bunidd’s wife had been delivered of a son, named 
Mitrdjft Kdsim All, hearing of this, sent a party to kill the infant ; 
but the mother, having intelligence of their approach, concealed her 
child in a basket of dried cow-dung, and sent him in chaige of a 
poor old woman to Dalll Sinh, her husband’s chief officer, who kept ' 
him in safety till after the battle of Baxdr. Mitrdjft Sinh lived 
always on good terms with the English. ' Under the administration 
of Slutdb Rdi, he was deprived of nearly all his possessions ; but 
these were afterwards restored, when Mr law was Collector of Behar. 
His right also to the title of Mahdrdjd was recognised by the English. 
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Oil hb deafh in 1840^ the otite wu difided between hb two aone, 
HitnMjanand IfndnUyan Sinh, the ibnnergetdngnine«xteenth% 
and die btter aefen«zteendi« of die propei^. ‘ HitaliAyan le- 
oebed die Mwod in 1845 bj Lord Haidnign Both biodieia died 
withont bmfr HitniiAjfvn was snooeeded tqrhb wife, Indiijft Knar, 
whob in i86s (by anthority of her husband’s letter, dated in 1859), 
pabUdyadop^ her nephew, Bdbu Bim Nirijan Kruhna Sinh, son 
of Bibn Ka^ Fad Sinh, a respectable landowner of Siran District 
The nest of kin to the late Rijd, who were all descendants of Nihdl 
Sinh, brother to Boniid Sinh, withdrew in writing all rf*!"** to die 
property ibrthemselTes and their snccessors. In 1870, the nephew’s 
n a m e was entered in the register without opposition, u owner of the 
esta te me the MaUMnL In 1873, *ns made MahdiAjd, recdv- 
ing a presentation dress (khUal) worth about jCsso ; and in the fol- 
lowing year he was exempted from attendance at the Civil Courts. 
He died in 1875, leaving by will the whole property to hb only 
dan^ter. The rental of the estate b estimated at ;^46,8s6, toe., 
and the Government revenue b ^t9,85a The smaller property 
inherited by Madndrdyan Sinh, who 1^ died withont issuer was left 
between hb two wives, Rdnl Asmedh Kdnr and Rinl Sonft Kdnr. 
The btter adopted her nephew, Pratdp Ndriyan Sinh, who b said 
to be entitled to the whob of hb father's property ; ^t the other 
wife has also adopted an heb, who claims hb mother's share. Thb 
pmnt has not yet been finally decided. 

The fiiUowing account of Rijd Mitrdjit^s estate, given Ity Dr 
Buchanan-Hamilton, b of special interest, as it tends to show that 
the practice of paying rent m kind, wbidi b still common all over 
the Dbtrkt, was not long ago almost nniversaL ” Perhaps fifteen out 
rixteen of all the Rfiji’s estates are let by an actual dhrbion of 
the cnty^ without employing peopb to value it; so that leases are of 
little vainer u they extend only to tiiat which pays a monqr kdV 
and thb b generally confined to a small space round eadi village 
that b watered from weUa. The leases that have been granted have 
nev^ been renewed, and most have been addressed to some diief 
tenant with an 'fee.’ fiv the others. As it would be imposable fiir 
the Rdji to superintend such a collection without suffering the most 
enonnous losses, he has fermed out the greater part of hb rental and 
tiib hu given rise to consideraUe complaints of oiq[nession: nor b 
the cultivation on hb estates so good as mi^t have been erqiected 
from the money he hu expended in constructmg teservoirs^ canals^ 
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and roida.' Had hia eatates been let for a monejr lent^ thi^ ndi^l^ 
with hii prudence have been managed entiidjr bj hit ifowaida 
without loaa, and the tenanta would have had no camp foe complaint^ 
while the rent would have been a atimulua to induaijr j nor ia there 
the amalleat reaaon to think that the Rijd ia in the leaat inclined to 
(^preaa hia own-tenanta* 

The road &om Gajd to Tikirf u metalled for a diatance of about 
'ten milea. Beyond the River Murahar there ia an embanked read, 
hut the.Mdgea are in bad order, and not aafe for caniagea 

ShujbAt^ fonneify the he^-quartera of a Subdiviaion of the 
aame name^ ia aituated at the point where the (kand Tnmk Road 
croaaea the Muiahar, in N. latitude 14* 33' 34*, and E. longitude 
84* 50' a8'. The total population, according to the Cenaua of t87a,' 
ia 7033 ; of whom 4459, or 8043 maleaand 8416 femalea, are Hindua ; 
8533, O' >045 malea and 1508 femalea are Muhammadana ; and 
ai, or 14 malea and 7 femalea are Chriadana The groaa mumcipal 
income for the year 1871 waa jCtso, loa ; the expenditure for the 
aame period, ;^i34; and the rate of municipal taxation, fivepenoe 
per head of the population. The local police conaiata of 1 
inapector, 1 aub-inspector, a head • constablea <6 conatablea 
and 1 sewJr or mounted conatable. Before the Eaat Indian 
Railway waa extended to Fatni, the poaition of thia town on the 
Grand Trunk Road rendered it a very important place. The irenuuna 
of the European reaidencea and the number of monumenta in the 
gipveyard, afford proofa of this. There are atill to be found here 
the deacendanta of skilled artiaans, workers in brass, v|ood, and 
iron; but the town is now retrograding. The Subdivision was 
broken up in 1871, and with the exception of an occas i o n a l aut^ 
ordinate, in the Public Works Department, there are now no 
European resident! When this town formed part of the District ^ 
Rimgarh, it was a centre of crime, which led to the appomtment «' 
a spe^ Joint-Magistrate in r8t4. 

Of the fiwiw villages or townships in this Subdivision, the inost 
interesting is Budoh GayA or Book GayA, aituated about six 
milea to the south of GayA, a few hundred yards west of the river 
PhAlgd or NilAjan. The ruins at this place are, perhaps^ the moat 
in the world ; for it is acknowledged to have bren the 
dwelling-place of Sakya Sinha, the founder of the B u ddh ist rdighln, 
who flourished in the sixth cen^ before the Christian ere. Ac- 
cording to General Cunningham,' Buddha had ascended a mountain 
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to the soutb'Cast of Gayd, called Piigbodhi, for the purpose of dwell- 
lag in silent solitude on its summit ; but being disturbed by the 
tremblings caused by the fright of the god of the mountain, he 
descended on the south-west side, and went two and a half miles to 
the (or fig) ttee<'at Buddh Gayl Midway in the descent 
there was a cave, where Buddha rested with his legs crossed. This 
cave is mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian (see Beal’s Fa 
chapter xxxl) Under the fig-tree the sage sat in mental 
abstraction for five years, until he obtained Buddha-hood. This 
celebrated Bodki drim, or Tree of Wisdom, still exists, but it is 
very much decayed. Just to the east is a massive brick temple, 
50 feet square at the base and 160 feet high, which is the Vihir seen 
by Hiouen Thsang, another famous Chinese pilgrim, in the seventh 
century after Christ The ruins, which are extensive, have been 
desctiM by Dr Buchanan-Hamilton. They consist of two parts, 
situated north and south from each other. That to the north is the 
largest, being 1483 feet by roo6 in its greatest dimensions, and is 
called the Rijdsthin or palace. It was probably the residence of 
Dhaima Asoka, and certain of his successors on the throne of 
Ma^idha. Immediately south from the palace, and separated from 
it by a road, was the temple, which has left a ruin about 800 feet 
from east to west, and about 480 from north to south. The only 
port of the bmlding which remains at all entire is the great mandir 
or shrine. This is a slender quadrangular pyramid of great height 
The spire is on three sides surrounded by a terrace about 35 or 40 
feet high, the extreme dimensions of which are 78 feet wide 1^ 98 
long. One end of this terrace towards the east formerly covered the 
porch, which has now fallen, and brought down part of the terrace 
with it A stair from each side of the porch led up to the 
terrace, on which there' was a fine walk round the temple, leading 
to the second story of the shrine in front, and to a large area 
behind, on which is planted the celebrated flfdl tree (Ficus religiosa). 
This tree is described by Dr Buchanan-Hamilton as in full vigour, 
and not more than' a hundred years old but its present appear- 
ance almost justifies the supposition that it was planted by Dugdha 
Kamini, King of Ceylon, 3335 years before Christ The Hindus 
say it was planted by Brahma. Around its root has been raised 
a dtcular elevation o( brick and mortar, on which are placed a 
confused multitude of in^es and carved fragments of stone It 
if on this terrace that the pilgrims deposit their ofleringa. The 
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interior of the shrine consists of a chamber. At the ftr end is a 
throne of stonei on which is placed a huge mlMhapg n daub of clay, 
representing the deity. Above this chamber are two others, one on 
the level of the old terrace, and the other still higher ; but the fidling 
of the pordi has cut off all communication with these chambers. 
Close by the temple is a large <;onvent of Sany^ The makaiU 
or abbot shows visitors over the convent after they have inspected 
the temple. It is a well built place, with a good garden, and a 
private school, which seemed to be well attended. The monks are 
celibates. On the death of the mahaiU there is a meeting of the 
chdas^ who elect one of their own body who is considered most fit 
for the post Their choice is also generally directed by the wishes 
of the last mahtuBy who before his death nominates the person he 
vrishes to be his successor. 

At Konch, about fourteen miles to the north-west of Gayd, on the 
road to Ddiidnagar, is an old brick temple in the form of a quadrangu- 
lar tower, containing a Hngi^ which is an object of worship. It is 
attributed to the Kol Rijds, but does not appear to be of very remote 
antiquity. There are other ruins in this District which are asaibed 
to the same founders, but with what truth I am unable to determine. 

BuniyAogakj, opposite to, and a little below, SdhibganJ, is chiefly 
occupied by weavers, who make a fabric resembling Auar silk. 

Atri, to the north-east of Gayd, in N. latitude 24*55' S' *od E. 
longitude 85* 17' 40', has a police-station, with a force consisting of 
I sub-inspector, i head-constable, and 8 constables. 

BXRirHATi lies nearly twenty miles south of Gayd, on the Grand 
Iriink Koad, in N. latitude 24* 30' 10*, and E. longitude 84* 50' 28*. 
It has a local police force consisting of i sub-inspector, s head-con- 
stables, 14 constables, and i $awir, or mounted constable. There 
is a dik bungalow here. The neighbourhood wu formerly famous 
for its shooting, and even of late years tigers have been seen in the 
neighbourhood. 

Dhobi lies between Bdrdchati and SheighdtL There is a 
bungalow here^ and travellers between Gayd and Sheighitf usually 
go round by this village. 

WazIrganj, to the east of Gayd, near the confinec of the Nawddi 
Subdivision; and Bela, to the north of Gayd on the Patnd road, are 
both important marts. The latter place used to be notorious for 
the number of robbers and other bad characters it contained. 

Bakror, on the I’hdlgii, opposite Buddh Gayd, was visited by 
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the Chinese pilgrim Hkraen Thsang. luAyoANj is the only notice* 
able mart in the extreme south of the Subdivision. 


JAHAHABAD SUBDIVISION. 

JahAnAbAd, the head-quarters of the Subdivision, is situated in 
N. latitude sg* 13' 10”, and K longitude S5” a' 10*, on the PatnA 
.branch road, 31 miles due north of GayA, and rather more than half 
way to Patni. It contains a population of 21,022 persons ; of whom 
ia,4i3, or 5883 males and 6530 females, are Hmdus; and 8609, 
or 3aia males and 5397 females, are Muhammadans. The gross 
municipal income for the year 1871 was j£js ; the expenditure, .^^81 
188. ; and the rate of municipal taxation, less than one penny per 
head of the population. The local police consists of i sub-inspec* 
tor, a head-constables, and is constablea Dr Buchanan-Hamil- 
ton states that in his time the town contained about 700 houses ; 
and that, besides the cloth factory, there was also a native agency 
fin the manufacture of saltpetre. 

Lying as it does on the direct road midway between PatnA and 
GayA, JahAnAbAd has continued to increase in rise and importance, 
though the old cloth trade has dwindled away. Three brick houses, 
one of which is said to have been built by the Dutch, are all that 
remain of what was once a flourishing trade. About 1760, when a 
central doth factory of the East India Company was established in 
PatnA, JahAnAbAd formed one of the eight smaller factories connected 
with that town. The system adopted for the payment of wages was 
one of advances; and the weavers worked off their advances by sup- 
plying country doth of different degrees of fineness at fixed rates. 
Dr Buchanan-Hamilton found the JahAnAbAd fimtory thriving, and 
mentions the introduction of a system by a late manager of the 
factory, by which advances were obviated; each of the 2200 
weavers attached to the factory, who received 4s., engaged to work 
for the Company alone, and was paid on the presentation of the 
doth according to its quality. Soon after this the factory must 
have languished, and eventually been abolished ; for local tradition 
asserts that the Company’s connection with the factory was aban- 
doned fifty-five yean aga But the industry did not entirely cease at 
the same time. Up to twenty years ago, a considerable export trade 
in cotton cloth was carried on in this neighbourhood ; but as soon 
as Manchester entered into competition, the trade failed. It was 
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cheaper for the weaver to buy English thread, and for the eon- 
sumer to buy Manchester piece-goods, than the produce of his own 
neighbourhood Ljuge numbers of the Jdlibd or weaver still 
live near the town, though, strangely enough, not one is mentioned 
in the Census Report of 187a. The town is situated on the right 
branch of the Murahar river, generally called the Dardha, and dur- 
ing the floods a large tract of country is laid under water. The 
usual oflicial buildings are on the south side of the river. The jail, 
which has lately been completed, is built with the latest improve- 
ments. There is a good ddk bungalow, and an inspection bunga- 
low, between the river and the residence of the subdivisions! officer. 
The dispensary and post-office are on the north side of the streara 

Arwal is situated in N. latitude 25* 14' 43* and £. longitude 84* 
42' 32*, on the river Sdn, due east of Jahdnibid, near the confines of 
Patnd District. In Dr Buchanan-Hamilton’s time this town was 
fiunous for its sugar and paper manufactories, but the latter industry 
is now almost extinct The present importance of the village is due 
to its being the centre of the only indigo concern in the District, and 
to its position on the Patnd Branch Canal The local police force 
consists of 1 sub-inspector, r head-constable, and ro constables. 

The Kighasf Mahalla or Paper Quarter, of Arwal, which was once 
famous throughout Behar, rivalling the larger manufactory at Sahdran 
in Shdhibdd, is now a heap of ruined houses, which still shelter the 
remains of a numerous population, once busy and prosperous. It used 
to have a wide market before Serimpur was ever heard of. As late 
as 1811, these papermakers were in easy cir >imstances ; and large 
quantities of paper were exported both down tiie Ganges, and across 
Shdhdbdd, Mfrzipur, and Bendres, into the North-West Provinces. 
In the village of Sipih alone, 400 families were employed in the 
manufacture. Of that large number, only four remain. The process 
of manufacture wil' be described on a subsequent page. There are 
two considerable sugar m..iiufactories. Weeds from the Sdn are 
used for refining ; but the finer kinds of sugar are not now manu- 
factured here. The home market absorbs nearly all the produce. 

Teiita, a village on the Patni branch road, about seven miles south 
of Jahdnibid, is chiefly remarkable as being the head-quarters of an 
Opium District The Sub-Deputy resides generally in Gayd, except 
during the spring season, when the cultivators bring in their opium to 
l>e weighed and packed for transmission to the central factory at Patni 

The other places of interest in this Subtlivision have been thus 
described by Mr Bourdillon “ Many of the villages in the fhbdi- 
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vision of Jahdnibid show evidence of former importance. Dhara* 
wath (in the south-east) was the head-quarters of a tahsUddr under 
the subahd&r of Behar. It contains a fort built on a mud mound, 
with mud walls of great thickness, and masonry gateways pierced 
for musketry. Ruins of similar forts exist at Kfnjdr on the Fdnpiin, 
and at Siinera ; Bilkhdra, Shishamba, Tilpa, and Hiilisganj have all a 

local history of interest But the archaeological interest of this 

Subdivision centres in the Bardbdr Hills, which stand at its south- 
eastern comer. The highest peak of these hills is crowned by a 
temple of great antiquity, sacred to Sidheswira, which contains a 
said to have been placed there by Bard Rdjd, the Asar king of 
Dindjpur, whose bloody wars with Krishna still live in the traditions 
of the people. From this peak, which rises on one side almost 
perpendicularly to a considerable height, there is a fine view over 
the country. In the month of Bhddo (September) a large fair or 
mM is held here, which is exclusively attended by men. High upon 
the peak of Bardbdr an extempore hdz&r is fitted up, and a brisk 
trade is driven in petty articles of all kinds, especially in sweetmeats 
and offerings for the god. The visitors begin to anive with day- 
light, and spend the day on the hill. The night is devoted to the 
worship of the image, and in the morning the crowd of pilgrims 
begins to melt away. Judging from what I saw at my visit in 1873, 
the fair is not so numerously attended as in Dr Buchanan-Hamilton's 
time, for he describes the plain of Rim Gayi as filled with the pil- 
grims j but I calculate that between 10,000 and 20,000 visitors from 
all parts of Behar passed the night on the mountain. The show of 
/oifrr was very curious, and as studies of the combination of dirt 
and sanctity, they were particularly worth the attention of an artisL 
To the south, and near the foot of this hill, the path up which is 
freely adorned by images of all kinds, lies a small recess enclosed 
on two sides by the mountain, on the third by an artificial barrier of 
stone, and on the fourth by a long low ridge of granite. Here in 
the solid rock have been cut the remarkable caves, which have given 
the name of Silghar to the glen. These four extraordinary caves m 
this part of the mountain, average thirty-two feet by fourteen feet ; 
and three out of the four are chiselled to a wonderful polish. The 
fourth is still unfinished. Inscriptions in the Pdlf character fix with 
certainty the date of the excavation of these caves. The oldMt 
was dug in the year 252 b.c, and the latest in at4 b.c, so that they 
have been in existence for more than two thousand years. Not tu 
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off is the sacred spring called the Fata/gatigd; and in another spur 
of the hill, known as Nagarjitnl, are the three other caves which 
complete the ‘ seven caves.’ Still further south, at the base of the 
rugged peak of Kauwddol (the * crow’s rocking-stone’), is an enor- 
mous figure of Buddhi ; while the great tank called Chando-khir- 
Tdl at Dhardwatli, with its smd/d, containing a fine figure of Bhairab, 
and the numerous figures and sculptures to be found throughout 
these hills, give them a great interest to the antiquary. These an- 
tiquities have been fully described by both Dr Buchanan-Hamilton 
and General Cunningham. 

Not far from these hills lies another natural curiosity, which has 
altogether escaped the notice of General Cunningham, although Dr 
Buchanan-Hamilton has cursorily noticed it About nine miles to the 
north-east of the Bardbdr Hills, and three miles from Hiildsganj, lies 
the village of Dapthu, which must formerly have been a place of religious 
celebrity, and which still contains the ruins of some handsome temples, 
well worth a visit To the north of this village, again, and about two 
miles distant, just within the Gayd boundary, is an extraordinary mono- 
lith in the open fields. It consists of a granite column, measuring 53^ 
feet in length by an average of 3 feet in diameter. The capital and 
pedestal are quadrangular ; the former is 86 inches long and 36 in 
diameter, while the base is 70 inches long and 40 in diameter. The 
shaft has 16 plain sides ; at 38^ inches above the pedestal, it con- 
tracts its diameter suddenly by about 3 inchea This immense 
column is lying horizontally on the ground, pointing north and 
south ; about half of it is below the surface of the field. The granite 
of which it is composed is exactly similar to that of the Baribir 
Hills, and there can be no doubt that it was originally quarried 
there. Local tradition asserts that Rijd Sur Sinh, who reigned in the 
Himilaya when the world was young, sent two divine messengers to 
bring this column from Lanka to be set up in a huge tank at Jan- 
akpur. But the gods loitered or wearied on the road, and after 
travelling all night, day broke on them here, and they were forced 
to leave their burden, to be a wonder and token to all time. Two 
impressions, one at each end of the pillar, mark the places where 
the adamantine heads of the heroes wore away the solid granite. 
. The c pltrmn possesses some sanctity. On feast-days and fast-days, 
and on the family festivals of the neighbouring villagers, offerings 
are made to the stone. Of its sacred character there can be no 
doubt, for it is rebted that Rdji. Mitidjft Sinh came to try and 
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remove the column to Tikirf ; but the excavations made by day 
were filled up during the night by ghostly hands, and the awestruck 
monarch, desisting from his impious attempt, bestowed the five 
bighis of land which immediately surround the stone as an endow* 
meet for a juardian Brdhman.” 


NAWADA SUBDIVISION. 

NawAdA is situated on a branch of the Dhanarji river, in N. 
latitude 24* 52' 42*, and EL longitude 85* 35' 1”, in the centre of the 
Subdivision of which it is the head-quarters. The population is 
under 5000; but as almost the whole trade of the neighbourhood 
must pass through this place, it should rise in importance. The only 
metalled road in the Subdivision, which runs north and sooth be- 
tween Behar and Rijaulf, passes through the town, and a good but 
unmetalled road joins it to Gayi. During the fiimine of 1873-74, 
this road was extended east to the confines of the Subdivision. 
Two miles beyond the frontiers of the adjoining District there is a 
road which extends to Monghyr ; and if a junction were effected 
between these two roads, there would be a direct route firom Monghyr 
to Gayd. Another important mart, Wirisalfganj, was also connected 
with Nawddd during the famine year. 

Nawddd, which is probably a corruption of Naudbddah, has but 
little historical interest Before its acquisition by the Company, it 
was ruled by the neariy independent Rdjds of Hasdi. After the 
Settlement and previous to the creation of the Subdivision in 1845, 
the whole neighbourhood was in great disorder. The only police 
station was at this place, and the entire force for the Subdivision 
consisted of a ddngi, two or three subordinate officers, and about 
twenty constables. The present regular force consists of 1 inspec- 
tor, 2 sub-inspecton, 2 h^-constablea^ and 16 constables. 

HasdA is situated to the south of the Gayd and Nawddi road, 
about fifteen miles from the latter town, in N. latitude 24* 49' 43*, 
and £. longitude 85* 27' 35^. The Census Report returns the 
population at 6119; of whom 4963, or 2426 males and 2537 
frmai^ are Hindus; 1088, or 482 males and 606 females; are 
Muhammadans ; and 68 belong to other denomi n ati on s. The gross 
municipal income for the year 1871 was;f 12^ 4s.; and the expen- 
diture for the same period, ;^85, 16s. ; the rate of municipal taxa- 
tion bong 4}d. per ncad of the populatioa Befme 1845, the town 
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was a centre of disorder; cases of robbery and occurred 

every day, to prevent which an outpost in charge of a jamaddr was 
established. Afterwards, a barkanddM or petty officer wru posted at 
Hasiid, who had no authority to hold investigations in criminal cases, 
but simply informed the dd^ or head poUce officer at Nawddl of 
any occurrence. The present Outpost was created very lately. 
Hasdd, as mentioned above, was the abode of the Rijds of Hasdl 
Previous to the Permanent Settlement, Nimdir Khdn, the Rdjd, 
and Kdmddr Khin were amils. The former owned r4 porf^ds and 
84 ghdtwdU gadis or rent-free tenures, which extended beyond the 
confines of the District into Patni and Haziribigh. Ikbil All, 
the nephew of Nimdir and son of Kimdar Khin, was called upon 
to take the Settlement from Government for these lands village by 
village ; and on his refusal, it was made with the cultivators. There 
is a document extant signed by Ikbil AH, in which he complains of 
the great difficulty he had in keeping order among the Rijwdrs, 
Ghitwils, and Bdbhans of these parts. The trade is chiefly in 
agricultural produce. 

RAjAULf is situated in the extreme south-east of the District, in 
N. latitude *4* 39', and in E. longitude 85* 3a' *5*. The population, 
according to the Census Report of rSya, is 5or8 ; of whom 4t7r, 
or aoo6 males and at65 females, are Hindus ; and84t,or 39t males 
and 450 females, are Muhammadans. The gross municipal income 
for the year 1871 was ^^57, 4s. ; and the expenditure, 48. ; the 
rate of municipal taxation being a}d. per head of the population. 
The police force consists of i sub-inspector, i head-constable, 
and I a constables. The town is connected with Behar town by a 
metalled road, which passes through Nawidi. Talc (or rather mica) 
is brought down from Hazdribdgh Districti and^sent to Calcutta, 
Lucknow, Bendres, &c. The Subdivisional Officer estimates the 
yearly amount at 178 tons, worth about ji^asoa GKi or melted 
butter is made here, and sent in skin-bags {champds) to Calcutta ; 
jungle produce from the adjacent hills is also brought for distribution. 

WdaiSALfcAMj, ten miles from Nawddd, with which town it has 
lately been connected by an unmetalled road, is one of the chief 
marts in this Subdivision. Linseed and saltpetre are the principal 
exports. The Subdivisional Oflicer estimates that Ijie yearly manu- 
facture of saltpetre is aooo mans (7a tons), which is sold in Calcutta 
for £ioo. The process of manufacture will be described on a sub- 
sequent page. 
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The other marts in this Subdivision are at Pakrfbardnwan, Ak- 
barpur, Nemditganj, Kidirganj, and Gobindpur. At Kddfrganj a 
coarse silk-cloth is manufactured ; ghl is exported from Gobindpur 
and Kawakhol ; and at the former place there is a brisk trade in 
firewood. Betel-leaf is exported from Tungi, and the small villages 
of Deodha and Dhola. The archaeological interest circles round 
Giriyak, which lies just north of the present boundaries of the 
District Some account of the ruins at this place will be given in 
the Stati«Hcal Account of Patnd. 


AURANGABAD SUBDIVISION. 

DddDNACAR, though not the administrative head-quarters, is the 
chi<» f town in this Subdivision. It is situated on the ^n, about forty 
miles north-east from Gayd, in N. latitude *5* a' 8", and W. longi- 
tude 84* 26' 25'. The population, according to the Census Report 
of 187a, is 10,058 ; of whom 7973, or 3985 males and 3988 females, 
are Hindus; and 2084, or 966 males and 1118 females, are Mu- 
hammadans. The gross municipal income for the year 1871 was 
;^ao6, 14s., and the expenditure £2 ^ ; the rate of municipal taxa- 
tion being 5d. per head of the population. The local police consists 
of I sub-inspector, 2 head - constables, and 10 constables. Dr 
Buchanan-Hamilton describes Ddddnagar as a large country town, 
which, including Ahmadganj, contained about 8000 houses ; but a 
very poor place. The greater part of the town consists of miser- 
able crooked lanes, and even the best streets are generally irregular, 
terminating in a lane or interrupted by a hovel. Dddd Khdn, in 
the part of the town named after him, erected a handsome inn (sardi) 
surrounded by a rampart of brick, with battlements and loopholes, 
and strengthened at the comers by bastions. This building has two 
large gates , and was probably intended for a stronghold, and called 
an inn to avoid the jealousy of Government Ahmad Khdn, the son 
of Dilid, built a real inn in the part of the town which has taken 
his name. He allowed the innkeepers to build their huts along 
the sides of a long, vnde, straight street, which he secured at each 
end by a mud gate, where a guard was placed to protect the travellers. 
The only other .public buildings worth note are a small Imimbiri, 
and what is called a dkaOdrd, where the descendants of the above- 
mentioned chiefs used to sit and transact business. The tkwidrd 
of three stories, gradually deoeamg in siz^ and each snr- 
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rounded by an open gallery covered by a pent-roof. It is a mean- 
looking place, made of mud with wooden posts and a tiled roof; 
and looks as if it would soon tumble to pieces. In Dr Buchanan- 
Hamilton’s time there was a cloth factory dependent on the Com- 
mercial Resident at Patni, and a factory of the Opium-Agent at that 
city. The cloth factory has been abolished, but the manufacture of 
cloth is still continued. The Deputy-Collector is of opinion that the 
introduction of English cloth, and the continued use of Dacca 
muslins, has not led to the decadence of the trade; of the country 
weaver here to such an extent as in Lower Bengal and Orissa. “ The 
stout class of cloths which these men weave is in great demand ; and 
the better condition of the weaver is proved by the fact that very few 
of them during the last season of scarcity were compelled to come to 
our relief works.” Coarse carpets and blankets are also manufac- 
tured here. Situated as the town is on the banks of the Sdn, there 
is a certain amount of river trade with Patni This should be 
increased after the opening of the canal, which passes close by the 
town. Four miles out of Diddnagar, on the road to Gayi, is situated 
a beautifully-carved temple. The work was performed at Mfrzipur, 
and put up here a few years ago. 

AuranoXbAd, the head-quarters of the Subdivision, is a long strag- 
gling town on the Grand Trunk Road, about fourteen miles from the 
Sdn river, and thirty from Sheighdtl, in N. latitude 34* 45' 3*, and E. 
longitude 84” 25' 2*. The houses are chiefly made of mud; and 
some of them are adorned with carved wooden galleriea There are 
no remarkable temples or buildings. Besides the court-houses and 
jail, there is a school, dispensary, and inspection-bungalow. There is 
a fiur-sized distillery here, and a good deal of native liquor is manufac- 
tured. The trade of the place is not important, consisting chiefly of 
food-giuns, oil-seeds, leather, lacquered ware, glassware and candles. 

Dxo, about six miles to the south-east of Aurangibid, in N. latitude 
34* 39' 30', and E. longitude 84* ;8' 38* is the seat of the Deo RijXs, 
who are one fA the most ancient families in the District The pre- 
sent Riji, Jai Prakdsh Sinh K.C.S.I., traces his descent tern 
Mahiiiji Rai BhXn Sinh, a younger brother of the Rini of Udaipur, 
one of the Sesodia Rijputs. This prince, on his way to the sh^e 
at Jagannith, encamped at Umga, on the Grand Trunk Road, four- 
teen miles to the east of AurangibXd. There was a hill-fort here, 
the chief of which had recently died, leaving an old and helpless 
widow, who was unable to keep order over her mutinous subjects 
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On hearing of Bhin Sinh’s -arrival, she put herself under his protec- 
tion, adopting him as her son. He soon made himself master of 
Umga garkf and quelled the incipient rebellion. After his death, 
two of his descendants ruled here, but the fort was subsequently de- 
serted in favour of the present seat of the family at Deo. Rijd Chha- 
tarpatf, from whom the present Bijd is the fifth in descent, was 
the first to espouse the cause of the English. In the contest be- 
tween Warren Hastings and Chait Sinh, the Rdjd of Bendres, the 
Deo Rdjd being too old to take the field in person, sent his son Fatah 
Ndrdyan Sinh to join the English forces under Major Crawford. He 
afterwards aided the English under Major Russel in the war with the 
Pinddrfs. For the former service, the young Rdjd was given mnkar, 
or rent-free tenure of eleven villages. His subsequent services were 
rewarded with the Rdj of Paldmau, which was afterwards exchanged 
for certain villages in the District of Gayd, yielding a profit of;£'3oo a 
year. The successor of Fatah Ndrdyan Sinh was Gaushdm Sinh, the 
grandfather of the present Rajl He also took the field with the British 
forces against the mutineers at Surgujd, and received in recompense, 
a second time, the Rdj of Paldmau. His son, Rdjd Mitra Bhfn Sinh, 
rendered good service in quelling the Kol insurrection in Chutid Ndg- 
pur, and was rewarded with the remission of £ioo from the Govern- 
ment revenue accruing from the Deo estate. The services of the 
present Rdjd during the Mutiny of 1857, and the aid he afforded to 
Colonel Dalton in quelling the insurrection in Chutid Ndgpur, were 
recognised with the titles of Mahdrdjd Bahddur, and the order of the 
Star of India. He was also granted the jd^r or rent-free tenure of 
i!a.t pargands of Roh and Samdi, and the village Bdmhandfh, in par- 
gand Sherghdtf, yielding an annual revenue of ;^io46, ass. There is 
a famous temple at Deo called the Surdj MandiL Thousands of people 
collect here twice in the year to hold the festival in honour of 
the Sun-god. One of the ceremonies consists in fastening a number 
of cords to a hook in the roof of the temple, which are extended to 
represent the rays of the sun. The ruins of the old fort at Umga 
still exist, near the village of Madanpur on the Grand Trunk Road. 
There is also a temple here of great antiquity. 

The chief marts in this Subdivision are Chirkdnwan, and the ad- 
joining village of Rafiganj ] Obra on the Piinpiin, a place famed for 
the manufimture of carpets, and Nabfnagar in the extreme south- 
west of the District, also on the Pdnpdn. Near Nabfnagar is the 
residence of the Chandra-ghar Bdbu, who was presented by Govern- 
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ment with a sword for his services during the Mutiny. The only 
other place that need be noted is Birun, on the S6n, situated in 
N. latitude 94* 51' 35', and K longitude 84** 15' 57'. The river at 
this point is crossed by the Grand Trunk Road. During the rains 
the causeway, on which the road is made, lies under water, and 
travellers must use the ferry. About half-a-mile south of the cause* 
way haa been constructed an aniaU or weir, which is to divert the 
waters of the S6n into the Eastern and Western main canals. An 
account -of this weir and the works in connection with it will be 
found in the Statistical Account of Shihibid District 

I dose this sketch of the towns and villages of Gayd District with 
an account (taken from General Cunningham’s AndeiU Gtegra/ky) 
of the travels of Hiouen Thsang, the fiunous Chinese pilgrim, who 
visited India in the seventh century of our era. At that time this 
District fonned part of the great kingdom of Magadha, which 
extended south of the Ganges from Bendres to Monghyr, and south* 
wards as fur as Singbhiim. The pilgrim had been in Nepdl, and 
entered Magadha about 90th February 637, a.d. After visiting Patni, 
he marched south thirty-three miles to Ti-lo-tse-kia, or Tilddaka, 
which was almost on the site of the village Tilird, on the east bank 
of the Fhdlgd ; thence south again for thirQr-two miles to Buddha’s 
Mountain, which is some three miles to the north of Wasfiganj. 
Thence, after visiting the large monastery at Gundmati near Nidi- 
wat, and Sflabhadra, another monastery on an isolated hill, probably 
near the village of Bitbdwa, he went south-west to Gayd. He found 
that place thinly peopled, but containing a thousand families of 
Brdhmans. On his way to Buddh Gayd, he made a detour to Po> 
lo-ki-pu-ti, or Pidgbodhi, a hill on the east bank of the Phdlgd. 
After paying his respects to the tree of wisdom, the pilgrim crossed 
the river again to Bakror, where there was a sfu^a named Gandha* 
hasti, or the scented elephant, and also a tank and a stone pillar, the 
ruins of which still exist The pilgrim then marched north-east in 
the direction of Rdjdgriha. His way led him by several sacred hills, 
which he duly visited and described. The rest of his journey was 
in Patnd District, and need not be dwelt upon here. 

Thi Mutiny in GAY^ — ^The foOowing paragraphs are condensed 
from Sir J. W. Kaye’s History of the S^y IVar in IniUa^ voL iii., 
pp. 151-159;— 

The mutiny of the Sepoy regiments at Dindpur on July 95, 1857, 
and the march of the mutineers into Shdhdbdd District, have b^ 

vou XIL D 
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described in the Statistical Accounts of Patni and Shibibdd. Mr 
Tayler, the Commissioner of Fatni, on receiving news of the disaster 
which had befallen Dunbar’s relieving party near Anah, gave orders 
to the chief officers in his Division to withdraw their establishments 
into the city of Patnl 

In the month of July r857, the two chief British officen stationed 
at Gayi were Mr Trotter Ae Judge, and Mr Alonzo Money the 
Magistrate of Behar. There had, ever since the commencement of 
the convulsions in Upper India, been indications in the District of 
an unquiet spirit pervading more or less all classes of the community, 
and strongest, perhaps, among the Hindu taminddrs. In the city 
itself the Btihmans ^ been busy, industriously disseminating the 
fiction, so rife in ail parts of the country, of the mixture of the tones 
or blood of swine and oxen with the ff/Za, or flour, in the idtdrs. 
It seemed to be one of their principal objects to corrupt the Sikh 
soldiery who were posted there, and to win them over to the rebel 
cause by these fabrications. When it was found that this was of no 
avail, they ostracised the Sikhs, declaring them to be Christians. 
It became necessary to suppress these machinations with a strong 
hand; so a carpenter, against whom there was proof of having 
attempted to corrupt two Sikh soldiers, was hanged in the most 
public manner before all the troops and the police in the place. 
The example had a salutary eflect in the city. 

“When news reached Mr Money that the Dindpur regiments had 
revolted, he bethought himself of active measures of defence. ‘ The 
mutiny of Dinfipur,’ he wrote to the Bengal Government, 'has thrown 
Gayd into a ferment. There is nothing, however, to be apprehended 
from the townspeople. They are surrounded by a new and strong 
police, and have a wholesome dread of the forty-five English and 
one hundred Sikha The present causes of apprehension are two — 
the inroad of any large number of Dinipur mutineers, or the ap- 
proach of the Monghyr and Deoghar Fifth Irregulars, who are sure to 
rise, 1 imagine. ... If the mutineers, or any portion of them, come 
this way, they will either remain in the District and be joined by 
disaffected Maminddrs, or they will make for Gayl There are plenty 
<dzamtnddrs who would join them, if they once got the upper hand ; 
but none, I think, that will hazard life and property tofore that 
The following is our plan of operations Any body of the mutineers 
under 300 w 350, are to be met about two miles from the town; 
45 English, 100 Sikhs, and 40 fMjlh, besides four or five residents; 
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will oppose them. I shall put the nafiM between the Sikhs and the 
English, to dieymnst be staunch or be cut to pieces. The mutineers 
would be dejected and tired after a long march, aqd I have no 
doubt of giving them a good thrashing; If they come in huge 
numbers, I shall place the treasure in a brick-house, which is being 
provisioned, and we will defend it with the same numbers as above.’ ” 

Aflairs were in this state, when newt of Dunbar’s disaster 
having reached Patnd, Mr Tayler issued the orders of which I have 
above spoken. How those orders were received at GayA cannot 
be better told than in the words of the Magistrate himself 

***00 the 31st of July,’ wrote Mr Alonzo Money, not long after- 
wards, ’ I was sitting in my room, talking to the fMAiAdir of the 
when a letter, marked ’ urgent’ and ’ express,’ was put into my hands. 
I opened it ; it was from the Commissioner. It contained a telegraph 
message from the Government, and an order for me. The message 
spoke of the defeat of Dunbar’s party near Arrah, and continued : 
* Everything must now be sacrifice to holding the country and the 
occupation of a central position.’ The order desired me and the 
other civil authorities to come with all our force to Patni, making 
our arrangements as promptly and quickly as possible. It contained 
an injunction to remove the treasure, if doing so endangered not pe^ 
sonal safety. ‘ What does the Commissioner Sihib say ? ’ asked the 
subohdir. I made some excuse, and after a minute or two sent him 
off. I then despatched a circular round the station, and within an 
hour every one was present It was agreed that we should start 
at five that evening. .... At six we started.’ They went, leaving 
everything behind them— seven or' eight Ukhs of rupees in the trea- 
sury, and a gaol gorged with criminals; leaving the station and all 
that it contained under the charge of the ddregi and the oAMAr 
of the najibSt and set their faces towards Patnd in obedience to the 
orders they had received. But the orders were that they should not 
abandon the treasure unless their lives were endangered by the 
attempt to remove it; and there were those at GayA who thought 
that might have safely remained to complete their measures 
for the safe custody of the coin. 

“ But they had not ridden mote than two or three miles, when 
Alonzo Money fell into conversation with a gentleman of the Un- 
covenanted S^ce named HoUings. He was an officer attached 
to the Opium Agency, and he had no du^ demanding his return to 
Gayl But he felt acutely the degradation of the sudden abandon- 
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ment of the ttition. Mr Mmej was moved bjr kindred fedingi. 
So theae two brave men determined to retnra to Gayi, and see what 
could be done to save the property, of the Government^ and lessen 
the discredit of this precipitate retreat Whilst therefine, the rest 
went on to Fund, Money and HoUings went back to the station 
which they had so lately quitted. They found things nearly as they 
had left them. The treasure remained intact ; the gaol held fast its 
prisoners. Up to this time die najibs had faithfully fulfilled their trust 
The return of the Magistrate seemed to give confidence to the people. 
Many of the most respectable inhabitants waited on Mr Money, 
and welcomed him back with expressions of joy. But when, as a 
measure of precaution, not unwise in itself, he burnt the Govern* 
ment stamp^ peper, the first feding of confidence subsided, and 
presendy tte mpfdr rose against us. 

" It was now plain that the position of these gallant Englishmen 
was one of no common difficulty and danger. Not only was there, 
M far as their informadon then extended, a jm^iect of Iking visited 
by the Dinipnr mutineers and the insurgent rabble under Kuar 
Sinh, bnt they were threatened more imminendy by an incurnon 
of mutineers from Haadribflgh, whkre the native troops had also 
revolted. The first step^ therefore, to be taken was to recall the 
detadiment of Her Majesty’s Sixty-fourth, which had left Gayfi just 
before the European exodus; and this done, the treasure was to be 
secured. Every effort was made to collect carriage for the transport 
of the coin, and on the 4 di of August the convoy was ready to 
depart. Bnt in what direction was it to proceed? The order (it 
has been shown) which Money had received was that he should 
convey, the treasure to Fatni, if it could be done withouUndangering 
European life. And this was the course whidi, in the first instance, 
he had resolved to pursue. But when false rumours came from 
Dinftynr that a body of mutineers was marching on Gayd, and that 
martiid Uw had been proclaimed in all the Behar Districts^ there 
seemed to be little hope of so small a party, heavily encumbered, 
readiing Patni in safety. It was determined, therefore, at a council 
of civil and military officers, that the better course would be to 
take the Grand Trwk Road to Calcutta— a far longer but a safer 
journey. So the treasure party moved out from Gayf^ under com- 
mand of Captain Thompson. 

"That night the little party was attacked by a mixed crowd of 
gadtltirda and gaolers. The escaped prisoners, and the najtts who 
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should have forbidden their escape, had made the expected com* 
bination, and had come to seize the treasure. Although it was a 
night-attack, it was not a surprise. Thompson's men were ready for 
them, and they gave the would-be plunderers a warm reception ; some 
of them were shot down, and the rest were glad to carry their lives 
back with them to Gayi. From that time Money went on his way 
uninterrupted and unmolested \ and in the middle of August he rode 
into Calcutta, and delivered over to Government the large amount 
of treasure which he had rescued from the clutches of the msuigents. 
Among the exploits of the war scored down to the credit of the 
Bengal Civil Service, there are few which at the time excited more 
enthusiasm than this. The Governor-General and his colleagues 
commended the conduct of Alonzo Money, and sent him back to 
Gayi with enlarged responsibilities and increased emoluments. Mr 
Hollings also had substantial reasons for knowing that his conduct 
was approved by the higher authorities." 

Village Ikstitutions and OrnciALS.— This subject, so fiur as 
concerns the southern Districts of the Patnd Division, has been fully 
treated of iu the Statistical Account of Patnd DistricL 

The only village official which is peculiar to the District is the 
digtpdr or road-policeman. I am unable to discover when these 
men were first appointed ; but the general belief appears to be that 
the office was created early in the present century, owing to the fre- 
quent occurrence of accidents to travellers on roads and hill-passes. 
1 am inclined, however, to assign a later date, as digwdrs ate never 
mentioned by Dr Buchanan-Hamilton, and it is improbable that 
he would have overlooked such a peculiar institution. They were 
apparently first used as guardians to travellers through the hill- 
passes, and afterwards others were placed on the different lines of 
communication. Their pay varies from Rs. s-S to Rs. 3, or from 5a 
to 6Si a month, and every landowner living within a radius of two 
miles of the digwiFt hut is liable to contribute his share. Their 
present number is said to be 12a men, maintained at a total an- 
nual cost of laa Of these, 67 are in the Sadr Subdivision, 
4s in Nawddfi, 8 in Jahinibid, and $ in Aurangibid. They 
are posted at intervals of a few miles along all the principal roads. 
Of late years they have been armed with drums, the sound of which 
is intended to accomplish the double purpose of frightening away 
robbers, and of encouraging the timid traveller by night with evi- 
dence of their vigilance. It is an undoubted fact that highway rob- 
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boy, which was at one time extremely prevalent^ has ahnost entirely 
cea^ since the introduction of the iigwM system. The Sub* 
divisional Officer of Aurangdbid writes commonly called 

harikiU^ or the lords of the sides or marches," as ancient communal 
officers appoint^ for the protection of the village crops. 

In this District, where rent is generally paid in kind, the village 
officials receive a percentage of the crops in lieu of a money pay- 
ment " The carpenter and blacksmith," according to Mr Bour- 
dillon, *' for a consideration of lo lbs. of rice per annum from each 
cultivator, work for him* without further payment the cultivator pro- 
viding the wood and iron. The potter provides tiles in return for one 
dihatik per man (or about one-sixth per cent) of grain from each cul- 
tivator. The washerman and the barber, for a yearly payment of 
10 lbs. of lice from each household, discharge their duties ; but the 
washerman is further remunerated by receiving from many castes 
the cloths used at the Mi festival, and in common with the barber 
is remunerated either by cloths, monqr, or food at weddings and 
funerals. Moreover, the barber receives one-twentieth part of 
every dowry in return for his labours in bringing about the marriage. 
Lastly, the cobbler at the beginning of the year makes over to each 
cultivator the leather for the yoke and a whip-thong, and receives 
in return from each man s^ lbs. of grain. A remarkable result 
of this system is that the village artisan is a sharer with the culti- 
vator in the fortunes of the- season ; and in times of scarcity, when 
the villagers cannot pay their dues, these are the first persons, ex- 
cluding the absolutely destitute, upon whom distress will fall." 

AbwXbs, or Customary Cesses.— Besides the above-mentioned 
payments, there are a number of customary cesses^ sanctioned by 
immemorial antiquity, paid at harvest time by the cultivator to the 
landlord or hu servants. The ordinary tenure of land, which will be 
described at length on a suteequent pag^ is analogous to the metayer 
system, half the real or estimated out-turn of the crop at each harvest 
going to the landholder and half to the cultivator. But before the 
cultivator can take his half-share of the produce, numerous demands 
have to be satisfied. These will vary in number and amount with 
the temper of the landowner, and the extent of the cultivator’s power 
of endurance; but the following fees are generally demanded and 
paid without much reluctance:— (r)Z\fAMi6 (literally ro per cent) 
is taken by the landlord as compensation for dryage and wastage, (a) 
Manseri, an extra str in each man — that is, a} per cent, is often taken 
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bj the landlord in lieu of but aomedmea both are demanded. 

( 3 ).SUId(UtenlIy**dailyfood''). AccocdmgtoMrBourdOloi^thia ia 
taken at the time of aowing by the landlord’a agenta^ at the rate of 
a| lb& of rice, with condimenta to match, from each cultivator. Mr 
beamea pnta it at lo Iba. from each honae ; but the amount of theae 
tazea conatantly varies, and the rates which prevail in one year may 
be changed in the next (4) MingsM is taken by the same agents 
at harvest’time. Mr BourdiUon puts the amount at 6} stn for every 
15 man — that is, about 15 per cent from each cultivator; while Mr 
Beames rates it higher, at 80 lbs. for each plough owned by a cultivator. 
(5) NaAa, or, “ plucking,” is taken by the tardMl, at the rate of a 
ehhatdks per man, or about ^ per cent (6) Fuil, a corruption of 
"each plough,” is a fee taken to cover the expense of the land* 
lord’s visitors. (7) Sa/dmf is a fee often demanded by the landlord, 
on granting a new lease or renewing an old one. (8) HtfMdna, 
literally "that which is disputed,” is a fee given to the village accountant 
upon signing the quittance for rent (9) Dankidirl, or, as it is called 
in the Subdivision of Nawidi, sondri, is the commission paid to the 
weigher of. the produce, who himself, according to Mr Beames, pays 
half of what he receives to the landlord. According to Dr Buchanan* 
Hamilton, the hereditary mendicants are usually supported by 
receiving a portion of the weigher's commission. (10) Vishnu parit 
and agaun are names given to the percentage of crops which it 
made over to the Biihmans. The former is taken entirely from the 
cultivator's share, while the landowner helps to pay the latter tax. 

The preceding cesses are paid by cultivators only; but other classes 
are not exempted from the following:— (i) There are certain fees 
still churned by the landlord to cover the expense of converting 
native money into the coin of the realm ; such as bditd kalahddr for 
the conversion of copper money into sikkd rupees, and bdUd naid- 
garh for the conversion into the rupees now in use. (a) Barddnd is 
paid by the owners of pack-bullocks, at the rate of 3d. for each 
bullock. (3) Mutharfa, or house-rent, is levied from all tradesmen at 
the rate of pd. a year. (4) TMl is taken from all petty traders 
resorting to lairs, at the daily rate of one chhatdk of oil, salt, or 
tobacco, &C. (5) Jalkar is a percentage on all fish caught in the 
village reservoirs or artificial channels. (6) Bankar, a similar per- 
centage on jungle produce. (7) Rasdm gilauddsl is taken from the 
wages of the workmen who are employed in constructing an embank- 
ment on the estate. (8) Rasdm tdri is taken from the keeper of 
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eveiy liquor shop, who sometimes has to pay a sum equal to the 
Government demand. (9) K&h eAardt is a fee for leave to pasture 
cattle on an estate. 

All these various demands are not invariably levied. In times of 
scarcity most are remitted ; but in years of plenty even more will be 
extorted on various pleas, such as to pay the expense incurred by the 
landlord in marrying one of his relations, or to cover the amount of 
a new tax levied by Government In fact, the cultivator is deprived 
by his landlord of all but the barest necessaries ; and he is so igno- 
rant, that he never thinks of applying for legal redress. 

Rukal Serfs, though not peculiar to this District, are more com- 
mon here than in the richer District of Patnd, and may be described 
in this place. Dr Buchanan-Hamilton speaks of slaves called na/ar 
and Uwtuii as being very numerous, but not in a very wretched con- 
dition. In most parts of South Behar it was considered disgraceful 
to sell this kind of property, but slaves were sold in Gayl Dr 
Buchanan-Hamilton states that slaves formerly fetched a rupee for 
each year of their age until they reached twenty, when they were at 
their highest value j but that the price was higher in his time. The 
greater part were Kurmfs or Dhinuks. Slaves belonging to Mu- 
hammadans formed a distinct class, and were called midsddds. 
He estimated their numbers for Behar at 3850 families. Mr Bour- 
dillon, in his Report, speaks of these /aunctts ox g^dm as virtually 
household slaves. “Many have for generations known no other 
status, and wish for no change in their condition. The slave chil- 
dren bom in the house are the property of the householder. The 
girls, especially in Muhammadan houses, become the concubines of 
their master or his sons ; the boys are their companions and servants. 
In return for their services, the householder is bound to clothe and 
feed them, and to bear the expenses of their marriage ; but they are 
incapadtated for acquiring property, and can only terminate their 
slavery by flight or manumisrion. The half-enslaved iamids form 
the limdljess day-labourers of these parts. For the sake of a few 
rupees, a man will bind himself and his family to work for another 
for a year, on the understanding that if the loan with interest is not 
paid before the following June, the engagement is to run for another 
year, and that the debts of the father do not cease with his death, 
but, are inherited by the son. Thousands of these debts are never 
paid, and the landlord claims for generations the work of his depen- 
danta These people are, as a rule, well and even kindly treated ; for 
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they can always lelieve themselves of a tynnnical master by leaving 
him— a disaster which the master always endeavouts to avmd. 
Counter-claims to the services of a workman of this kind are not 
uncommon, and are fiercely contested.'* The Subdivisional Officer 
of Aurangdbfid says that slavery is confined to the Kih 4 r and Kurmf 
castes. 

The Material Condition of the People.— The Commissioner 
of the Patnd Division, Mr Dayley, writing in 1873, says : — In Gayi 
the agricultural labourer lives really from hand to mouth, and is worse 
off, perhaps, than anywhere else in the Division. He is generally paid 
in grain. Two to three im of some coarse grain, representing a money 
value of less than twopence, and this eaten as sa/u with water twice 
a day (if fortunate), suffices to support life, and enables him to work.” 
Two years^ more experience has not changed Mr Bayley's opinion ; 
writing in 1875, he says :— ** Behar b a very poor country, and 
the material condition of the people very low. . . . Rents, includ- 
ing therein the innumerable cesses by which they are supplemented, 
are limited in the case of the lower and better class of agriculturists 
by little else than their inability to pay mor& The labourer's wage 
gives him subsistence, but only by the added earnings of hb wife and 
family. Indebtedness is very general The primary wants of food, 
clothing, and shelter are most frugally supplied, and secondary wants 
among these classes ate scarcely supplied at all ... I may fably 
‘assert, therefore, that in comparison with Eastern Bengal, with 
Chittagong or even with Nadiyi, the people of the Behar Dbtricls 
are very badly off; but 1 do not aigue from this that theb condition 
b deteriorating, or that it is worse than it used to be.” Mr Bour* 
dillon, speaking of the Jahinibid Subdivision, confirms this view. 

It has been already noticed that the inhabitants of thb Dbtrict 
are among the poorest in Behar. The one meal a day, which was 
noted as the rign of great dbtress among the poorer classes of North 
Behar, epitomises the ordinary condition of many thousands in thb 
Subdivbion. Few but the exceedingly well-to-do eat two full meals 
a day, and the great majority of the popularion content themselves 
with a handful of m/ir and a drink of water at midday, leaving theb 
principal meal till nightfall , On the other hand, excluding the veiy 
lowest and poorest classes, almost every household uses metal plates 
and drinking vessels^ and few houses are without the ordinary articles 
of domestic furniture. The indebtedness of the cultivator has always 
been a fruitful theme of dbcussion and comment ; and from all that 
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I have been able to gather, the Gayi cultivator is no eiception to the 
geneialnile. He is under engagements to the landowner and the Awml 
(gTab^ealer); his cattle are pledged to one nmghbour, and his plates 
to another; and his life is spent in the wearying task of clearing off 
one debt only to contract a second. I calculate that eight out of ten 
cultivators are involved.** The following is the opinion of the native 
Subdivisional Officer of Aurangdbdd:— "With a light Government 
assessment, the higherclassesof the people are as opulent and contented 
as any I have come across. They are a healthy, self-loving people, 
whose wants are due more to their false ideas of luxury than to natural 
causes. The mass of the people^ however, who till the soil, are in that 
abject state which is to be expected in a country where ignorance pre- 
vails, and where wealth and influence are vested in the hands of a very 
few. Agriculture is almost an universal pursuit The great majority 
of the people either raise themselves or get a share of the articles of 
consumption by cultivation, and thus render themselves almost inde- 
pendent of the trader or the market Hence high prices do not 
affect them at once, and distress does not pinch them severely on a 
sudden. On the whole, the general practice of dividing half the 
crop with the landlord provides the people better, and keeps them 
in possession of more food-grain, than elsewhere. Among the 
labouring class the remnants of slavery are still discernible, being 
almost confined to the Kdhdr and Kurmf castes. The words tnira 
and ghukuH indicate the relation of master and servant The 
Kihir, whose father or even great-grandfather was a purchased 
slave, is compelled still to serve his lord on the occasions of 
festivals and ceremonials, or is liable to send some one to render 
service in his place. The system is, however, on the decUnCi'* 
One of the chief reasons for the low material condition of the 
people is the great and daily increasing pressure of the popula- 
tion on the soil. The Census Report of 1873, comparing the 
population with the area, gives the density of the population as 
413 to the square mile. But it must be remembered that large 
tracts in the District are barren hills incapable of cultivation ; and 
it is easy to see that the real density of the population— that is, the 
total population as compared with the cultivable area— is much 
greater than is indicated by the Census figures. Whether this pres- 
sure has reached the point at which the food supply becomes defi- 
cient, is yet an open question. 

Mr Bayley's concluding remarks on this subject are as follow : — 
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If the idee of emigntion could once be popahurved, and could 
take such hold oT the people as it did of the Irish twenty«five years 
ago, it would be the best possible thing that could happen to 
Districts. By reducing the competition for land, it would super* 
induce the ▼eiy remedy to which we look— vis., a more equitable 
distribution of the products of the soiL So long as the 
competition for land exists, it must always have its natural effect 
in the depressed and impoverished condition of the cultivating 
class; and from this natural effect neither improved administra- 
tion, nor primary education, nor any other panacea can save them, 
till such time as either the multiplication of the race on the same 
spot, or their traditional earth-hunger is in some way abated. The 
people, we may be sure, will not cease to breed ; and. therefore; 
the introduction of manufactures to supply other employment thaw 
agriculture is one remedy, and emigration is the other. Neither 
seems to me to be very hopeful. The passion for emigration may 
come in time ; at present there is not the faintest symptom of it, and 
it will be very many years before it can have any perceptible effect 
on the population. For the present, I see only two ways of meet- 
ing the possibility of future famines— first, fiunlities for irrigation ; 
second, improved railway communication. Where there are railways, 
private trade will always supply food.” Both these subjects are now 
under the consideration of Government 
The Dress or the People differs in no respect from that which 
has been described in the Statistical Account of Patni District 
Dwellings.— Only the wealthy townsmen of Gayd live in brick 
bouses, which are often three or four stories high, strongly built, 
and in many cases fortified. The great majority of houses have mud 
walls, while the roofr are either tiled or thatch^. The floor or ceil- 
ing is sometimes strengthened by the addition of the calcareous 
concretions called kankar. The doors and window-shutters are of 
wood, and rudely constructed. Glass or mica for windows is nn- 
knowa The walls are sometimes ornamented with gaudy pictures, 
and the galleries have a fronting of carved woodwork. The interiors 
of the houses are constructed on the same plan as that iriiich hu 
been described in the Statistical Account of Patni District, varying 
with the wealth of the occupant In the wilder parts of the District, 
the poorest classes inhabit huts shaped like beehive^ or often a 
still mwe faiiserable structure made of reeds, called jhanpard. 
Food.— In treating of the material condition of tte people, I have 
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described the coarse food upon which the poorer classes support life. 
The Collector, in r87o^ estimated dutt an average well-b^o shop* 
keeper would spend from Rs. to to Rs. so, or from to a 
month on his household ; a well-to-do peasant from Ra 8 to Rs. i8, 
or fiom i6a to i6a ; and an ordbary cultivator from Ra 4 to 
Ra 8, or from 8a to 16a He givm no details by which the above- 
mentioned results are arrived at, nor the size of the household for 
which this estimate is formed. Dr Buchanan-Hamilton fiimished 
some curious statistics, giving the number of fiunilies m each police 
drcle of Behar, and the extent to which they use certain luxuries 
in dress, food, and drink. He divided the population into four 
classes— (i) Those that procure oU m abundance; (a) Those that 
have a moderate allowance ; (3) Those that procure oil scantily ; 
and (4) Those that procure oil only occasionally. Taking the 
police circles of Gayi and Nawddi, we find that in the former circle 
one-eighth of the population belonged to the first class, one- 
fourth to the second class, three-eighths to the third class, and on^ 
fourth to the fourth clasa In the Nawddd circle, seven-eighths 
of the population belonged to the third class, that is, those that pro- 
cure oil scantily ; and the remainmg eighth to the other three 
classea The average daily allowance of oil for a fiunily of five pe^ 
sons in the first class is 11 sikki weight, or about 3 oa 13 dwt 17 
grs. ; in the second class, 5 sikki weight, or about a oa 5 dwt ; in 
be third class, zf weight, or about 18 dwt 10 gra The fourth 

riaM only use oil on high occasiona The estimate includes the 
whole daily allowance for the lamp, for unction, and for the kitchen. 

From inquiries that I myself instituted, I should put the average 
monthly living expenses of a well-tOKlo shopkeeper, whose household 
consists of six persons, as follows Rice, Ray, or 14a ; oil, R.t, or 
sa salt, R. 0-8, or la ; condiments of allsorts, Ra 3-3, or 6a 3d. ; 
fuel, R. 1-8, or 3a ; clothes, R. 1-8, or 3a; barber, washerman, religious 
ceremonies, &a, R. 0-6, or pd. ; total Ra 15, or £1^ loa per month. 
A peasant fiunily in well-to-do circumstances would spend rather less ; 
the fuel would cost nothing, and less oil would be required. A day- 
labourer with his family, in poor drcumstances, would spend in a 
month on satu, Ra a-8, or 5a ; on clothes, R. 0-8, or la ; and on 
salt, &C., R. 0-8, or la ; total, Ra 4-8^ or 9a His daily diet of mAt 
would sometimes be varied with coarse bread ; while a fish caught 
in a watercourse, or fruit from the jungle, would be his only relish. 

Marriage CERiuoNixa— Gayd has been visited more than once 
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by PUtl lA a Kiyasth from ShMbiA, who has engaged in a mis- 
sion to diminish the maniage expenses habitually incurred by the 
members of his caste. It appears that no Kiyasth will allow his 
son to marry until the father of the girl has paid over a large sum, 
which sometimes amounts to tUak, in addition to the 

ej^nses of the marriage ceremony. The inability of most fiithen 
with marriageable daughters to comply with this demand, results in 
the daughters having to put up with the sons of poor but honest 
parents whose demands are less exorbitont. The object of PMrl 
lil’s mission is to have a fixed and recr^ised demand of as. 
as /Uai, which must not be exceeded in any case; though rich 
parents are at liberty to supplement this with a giA after marriage. 
He also wishes to curtail the extravagant sums paid during the 
marriage ceremonies for firework^ balleU, processions, ftc. His 
efforts have attained but little practical results in Gayi 
The greatest extravagance at weddings is, however, displayed by 
the Gaydwdls ; and as but little is known of the habiu of this 
I have inserted the following account of some peculiarities in their 
marriage customs. The charMwi is a grand procession, composed 
of elephants, camels, horses, men armed like the soldiers of native 
princes, and high stands {ehauki) loaded with huge paper toys, 
models of temples in coarse sugar, vegetables, fruits, sweetmeat^ 
&&, which aro sent by the bride’s father to the house of the bride- 
groom some days before the marriage. BinauM, or the escorting of 
the bridegroom to the bride’s house before the wedding, is a vetygrand 
ceremony. The boy is seated in a gorgeous sedan-chair (duniaul)^ 
and is accompanied by bis female relatives, and preceded by all 
kinds of music. The procession is met by the bride’s relations ; 
and the whole party, singing abusive songs and playing jokes on 
innocent bystanders, go on rejoicing to the houses of different 
friends and relations, who give presents of dresses, &c. Finally, the 
boy is leTt at the bride’s residence ; and the female relatives resort 
to Sdrajkdnd, a tank near the temple of Vishnu-pad for the moMur- 
hatd, where they surround an unfortunate man-servant whom they 
abuse, cuff with dyed hands, and generally maltreat In the arhia i 
wedding ceremony, the only variation from the ordinary practice of 
Hindus is, that the bride is seated on her father-in-law’s lap at the 
time of applying the powder to her head. The marriage is followed 
1^ the jorikibardt, when the near relatives of the bridegroom go to 
the bride’s house to receive presents of dresses. The ceremony 
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ottiM dUtuihiri takes place on the fourth day after matriage, whence 
the "»««* is derived. The happy pair proceed to the tank 
accompanied by some of their iehuives» and there a little drama is 
enacted. A pot filled with rice and cowries is placed on the bride's 
head, who drops it, and then geU very angry, and has to be coaxed 
into good humour by the bridegroom. After this, the whole party 
feast and sing songs till the evening sends them home. 

Games and Amusements.— There is an infinite variety of games' 
of skill and chance. Satranj^ the king of games, is the origin of our 
and is played substantially in the same way, except that the 
pawn’s first move is limited to a single square. The pieces are called 
as follows The king, bddshdh ; the queen, >hrsf or smrir, or prime 
minwtw ; the castle, rokh (hence our rook) or kashtl; the bishop, 
fil(uhdthi; the knight, ghirdi and the pawn,/ 4 f<fif, or footaoldier. 
This pmw is played chiefly by the better classes, who also affect the 
.games of tkausar and pachUL Chautar^ like pdsd in Bengal, is 
played on a board shaped like a cross, the four arms being of the 
same length, divided into twenty-four squares, eight rows of three, 
each coloured alternately like a chessboard. It is generally played 
by two persona Each player has four or eight men (gutf), and the 
ganM» is played with three dice which are not cubes, but parallelo* 
pipedons, and are marked on four sides with the numbera 1,3, 5, and 
6. The object of the.players is to get all their men round the outer 
edge of the board, and then up the centre row into the square place 
in the centre called the Idlghar, or red-house. He who first gets 
all his men into the centre place wins the game. FachiH is played 
on a similar board by two, three, or four players, each having two 
men. Instead of three dice, five cowries are used ; and the points are 
numbered according as the cowries fall with the flat side up or down. 
Should all the cowries iall in the same manner, the thrower scores 
twenty-five ; hence the name of the game. Rdm /fr is a game like 
draughts, played on a square board, divided into sixty-four squares, 
with diagonal lines drawn across it Each player has thirty-six men, 
placed on the points of intersection, so that only the centre row is left 
blank. The moves are made along the lines, and menare taken a/in 
draughts. The one who first clears off all his adversary’s men wins. 
Nm^tAyd is a rimilar game, but there are only nine pieces on each 
side, whence the name The board is in the shape of two equi- 
lateral triangles, whose vertices meet at a common point With the 
exception of this point all the points of intersection are occupied 
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tqr the piecea. A(pNairf, or " tiger and goala,* ia like the Eng* 
liah " Fox and Geeae.* ItiaphtjedonaboaiddindedintoiiiteeB 
aqnaiei^ having diagonal linea aaoaa them. The tiger ia placed in 
the centre, and the object of the eighteen goati ja to hem him up 
ao that he cannot move. 

Games at cards are veiy numerous. NM^mir ia very si mil a r 
to our viagt-d-tm, though it is genemlly played Iqr oidy two men. 
Instead of ai, 17 is the number which the ^yera wish to obtain. 
Court-cards, if i^, count la; and if black, ii. In playing, die 
hand which contains a ccNiit-caid wias against a hand containing no 
courtyard, even though the pips count the same; for instance^ a red 
queen, a two and a three^winsagainstaten, afive^and a twi\thoqgh 
both are valued at 17. There are no "naturals,'' but in other 
respects the game is played like idagM-im. Ea^mdr is played by 
twot three, or four men. The cards are divided equally among die 
playem; one leads a card, and the others follow suit, the highest 
winning the tricL Thecardsrankasin whist; the ace, aid, count* 
ing highest The tricks are taken up into the hand, and the game 
is won by the player who can get the whole pack mto his pomeision 
is a game played with circular car^ The pack consists of 
eight suits, nained flfnll, Aerdf, iwsid*^ ******^» •“•* 

gkulim. Each suit has twelve cardan named xW^wasfr,dBA/d,«iW, 

Ineverysnit, 

the king and queen, MdA and msxfr, count highest Indie anils 
first mentkiied, the cards tank from 1 to 10; in the remaming soils 
the cards tank from 10 to 1. The rules of jJay are rather involve^ 
and are not easQy learnt except by pracdoe. The cards are hdd in 
both and die game is said to have been invented fiar dm 
benefitofaRdjd of Jaipur, who was suffering from ildt Thefcvounle 
gMwa for gamblers is asnif, so called because it is played with nxteen 

cowries. It is played by two, three, or fimr men; and lookeraon 
also slake on die game. Each {dayer takes one of the fiinrnombeat, 
5, 6, 7, 8, as his ddr, or sign. The dir 5 reiisesent* the numben i, 
5, 9^ and 13; the dir 6 represents a, fi,'ro»and 14; die dir 7 *flpse* 
t ent* 7, II, and 15; and the dir 8 repiessnts 4* 8» *•» 

Each pl^ throws the cowries in turn, and die real slake on tteir 
dia The cowries whidi fidl la, wWi die flat aide uppeimul, 
aie counted. Supposing that it is the turn of t he phye r whose 
dfrisfitodirow. Should there be a, fi; or 14 eowiiei ^ the 
dmwer sweeps dm board; but if soy oAer immbrr of cowries tmn 
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up, he must pay to the player whose dAo wins whatever sum he may 
have staked As a rule, only great gamblers play this game ; but on 
the night of the DiwATi festival very few refrain from trying their 
lurk. The lower, classes and boys play several gambling games 
with cowries, of which the following arc common : — At thawA 
or millio any number may play. First, a pool is formed ; then eJich 
player takes a cowrie, called toiyi. These cowries are thrown, and 
if one cowrie falls flat or cA//, its owner is the first player, and is 
called mir. The order of playing for the remaining players is settled 
in the same way. Then the mir begins the game by throwing his 
toiyd in a certain direction ; the second player aims at this cowrie, 
and if his toiyA strikes or stops within four fingers’ breadth (hence 
the name diawti) of the miis cowrie, the second player wins the 
j)Ool. If he fails, the other players follow in turn and attempt the 
same. Should all fail, the mtr takes up his toiyi and aims at the 
pool. If he succeeds in getting within the requisite distance, he wins 
the whole ; but if he also fails, the others follow in turn and aim at 
the pool. 'I’hc first who succeeds sweeps the board, and the game 
is recommenced. Jut-mar is played by two men, who aim in turn at 
three cowries put in a line. Tuui mirl is played with two cowries ; 
one player aims at the other’s cowrie j the cowrie must not be 
thrown, but jerked out from between the thumb and second finger. 
Should the cowrie be hit, and both cowries remain flat {chit), or the 
reverse (/<»/), the striker wins ; but if not, the hit counts for nothing. 
Nakimulh is played by two irersons. One takes a handful of cowries, 
and the other guesses whether the number is odd or even {kigyd 
duriij). In giichi, the players aim at cowries in a hole, and gain all 
that are knocked outside a bounding line. Girti is played with a 
teetotum, and resembles the Bengali kupin, an account of which is 
given in the Statistical Account of the Twenty-four Pargands (vol. i. 
p. 1 3 2 )l GanA gotl is played by women and children with five cowries, 
in the same way as our schoolboys play " knuckle-bones.” 

There are several games played by boys with circular bits of 
earthenware, called katis. KoA is played by a number of per- 
sons who divide into two parties. One party puts down their 
katis in a line, and the other party try to strike these katis from 
a certain distance. Should any one of them succeed, his whole side 
mounts on the shoulders of the other side ; but if they all fail, then 
the other side go in, and mm in their turn. Chtnt is a similar game, 
but here the players all aim at a stick. When all have succeeded 
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l>ut one, the other players call him Thief, anil throw their itttis at 
liiiii. Boys also play a sort of “ tra|> bat and ball," called fpttUan/d, 
and a form of “ prisoner's base," called kabaJi C/iikJ is played by 
a number of boys, who form sides One from each side join hands, 
and strive to pull each other over a line drawn between them. 
PhulbhujAwal, and tilid-tiii are guessing games, in which the losers 
have to carry the winners on their shoulders. This list of games 
might be extended, but enough has been given to show the chief 
forms in vogue amongst all classes. 

Musicjil Instkl'mknis arc chielly of three kinds— drums, stringed 
and wind instruments. The drums consist of the hibld, dhob,dhelak, 
uiirdung, /•iik/iihtuij, mdndir, piuhnbiijti, and tils/ui dhdk. These 
drums are of various sli.-ipes, some having but one end, others two ; 
some arc phiyed like kettledrums, some with sticks, others with the 
hand. Morbdjd is a drum adorned with jte.ieocks’ feathers. The 
stringed instruments consist of the sitdt, a kind of guitar, the body 
of which is often nude of the diied shell of a pumpkin, the four 
strings being of brass ; the talutb, a sort of banjo; the sura/igf and 
isfdr, both species of violins ; the bin, a double guitar with seven 
strings ; and the eHirJ, with only one string. Of the wind instruments, 
the bdnsu/i is a sort of flute ; the sin^d is a copper trumpet ; and the 
munh c/iafig, a brass instrument. Combinations of instruments are 
very common, and sometimes have special names, such as roshan 
eliiiuki, a combination of drums and horns ; and the dajld, a com- 
bination of drums and flutes. Besides these, steel or stone castanets, 
called itcrz/dV, and the “ souinling brass "of the arc often 

heard. Jallarattj^ is a curious instrument, consisting of three brass 
pots filled with water, which arc struck with a stick. 

CoNVEYANCF..s.— I have already menriuned the curious little rafts 
called which areused for crossing the rivcrswhcn swollen. Old 

men and children often get astride of an earthen pot for crossing deep 
water. On land, the licher class of natives use I'.uropean carriages. 
The native conveyances used by die people are as follows ; — Ktdnchl 
is a primitive sort of four-wheeled carreage. It is commonly drawn 
by ponies, but sometimes by men. In the latter case, the conveyance 
is called a tild gdrf, or drawn cart. The pdlkt is an oblong box with 
sliding doors at the side and a pole at each end ; it is usually 
from six to seven feet long, and is carried by four bearers 
on their shoulders. B&ridari is a kind of open and is 

so called from having twelve doors or openings. The ihdl is a 

VOL. xii. ■ 
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■light bamboo fiimewoifc covered with coane cloth, about two 
and a half feet squaie, with a bedding made of itring woven 
aoroiSfOn which the panenger sits. It is slung on a stout bamboo 
pole, and carried bj two or four men. The naM is used at 
marriage ceremonies. It is like a <Mm/I with a cloth hood. The bam- 
boo on which it is slung is curved at each end like a swan's neck. 
The maMfiA is aUg closed ^A«d,used chiefly at marriage ceremonies, 
and by rich women when travelling. The ekka is the most common 
conveyance. It is a light, two-wheded cart drawn by a pony. The 
cart is covered by a wooden framework, covered with cloth. There 
are no sjwlngs, and it is hardly ever used by Europeans ; but iMtives 
often travel long distances in Mm. A good pony has been known 
to take an Mia from Gayi to Patni, a distance of sixty-one miles, in 
twdve hours. The boAal or patoHidgiri is like an tkka in form, only 
larger and heavier. It is drawn by bullocks, and used chiefly 
women. Xaih is a double-bodied bullock-cart, with four worsen 
wheela There are two compartments, each covered with a- hood ; 
and it is capable of carrying four persons. 5iig»r is the ordinary 
buUo<i-cart in use. It consists of a framework of bamboo, sup- 
ported on two wooden wheels and a wooden axle. It is commonly 
drawn by two bullocks, but a third is often added in front This 
cart varies in shape, being made l<mg for the carriage of bricks,' and 
sometimes having raised sides of bamboo and string. An dnfgdri 
or camd-cart goes daily to and fro between Fatnd and Gayl It is 
shaped something like an omnibus, and is drawn by relays of camela 
The rich natives often use elephants for travelling short distances in 
the District ; and many also keep riding-camels for their messengers. 
All the above-mentioned means of conveyance may also be seen in 
Patnd*Diatrict 

‘ AoMCULTuai.— The ptindpal crops may be classified under the 
ftmr heads of cereals, green oops, fibres, and miscellaneoua 
CniALs. — ^Riot— Of these, rice is the most important, as it forms 
the staple crop of Gayfi District The Collector in rSyo esrimated 
the avenge area cultivated with rice at 895,6x0 acres, producing 
it,sS3,o6o moat or 4ot,895 tons; of wli^ about one-lbuxth is 
exported to odier Districts. There are two crops of rice grown in 
Gaji— the Msdsf and the Hlarff; of which the latter is die more 
important Both oops are sown in June or earfy in Ju^; but the 
former is sown broadcast, and is reaped m siity days (hence it is 
cdkdaMfadMrX while the fetter ■ generally sown in low fendi^ 
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tiaiiq)Ianted in July or August, and not reaped till December or 
JaBuaiy. The broadcast rice is called Uwag; and the transplanted 
rice’n^ In dry semns, the rice cannot be transplanted, and is 
cut fi>r fi)dder. The fcdlowing filly-nine varieties of tkc were sup- 
plied to me by the native Deputy-Collector of Gayfi 

Fine paddy, first-class — <0 BiiumaH; (a) ddangf; (j) UUiydi 

{i)kamai$dh; (5) tUkurprasAd; (6) ririkawal; (7) kdrOdni; (8) 
fioAfsi; (9) jdwsfnl Fine paddy, second clasa— (t) OUk kdkar; 
(a) rdmde^ (3) kafindr; (4) riMadi ; (5) kijrA / (6) hdkrflM ; 
(ffikaaingM ; (8) rdjmaknt ; (9) rdm-ddldri. Coarse paddy— (1) 
mMM; (a) (3) trUoH; (4) madharii; (5) AIMM; (6) 

lihddi; { 3 )jcn^: (V)bmtharni; (9) Mrd; (10) nff; (it)J«M; 
(rs) bardnAi (13) koAkd; (14) AarMat; (15) gard; (16) AsAfif; 
(17) sdMil; (18) MaidjfU; (i^)JaRkam; (so) dkdsrd; {tt)gordd‘ 
Imt (at)gajfatd;{ti)bdn^kil: {14) ga/mdJUa; {a$) taJUd ; (afi) 
bdhm; (s7) edU; {2S)gajmiM; ($9) dkoMldawda,- (30) 

(3r) hatdtphanl; (3s) saranga; (33) gkondr; (34) gdrrdi (35) 
rarktyd: (36) rikUdr; (37) km^aagdi {i%)dakakat (39) sard; (40) 
iuMf; (41) sUkatL According to Dr Bucbanan-Hamilton, rather 
more than half of the winter-rice crop is sown broadcast, after the 
commencement of the rains, on the lowest landa Dibbling is not in 
use. The rke is not so coarse as that of Bengal The transplanted 
rice is all fine, such as is usually known as Patnfi rice. The very finest^ 
called kdnstaaH, does not eiceed one<iuaiter of the whole, and is not 
of such an escellent flavour as the Aftrrsnr/f (pregnant with perfiime)of 
Bfireli ; but it is an article of exportation for which at Calcutta there 
is always a great demand. Most of the seed for transplanting is sown 
after it has sprouted, and the crop is reaped m January. 

Rica Husking.— The fine rice that is exported, and Uuft-whkh 
is used by the high castes, is generally freed from the husk without 
boiling; 1^ boiling is employed in the operation by the poor. 
Except a very few great families, almost all the aaadaddn and 
farmers beat in their own houses whatever rice is required for 
fiuhily use ; for .they all rear this grain. The labour fiills on the 
females, but most lamilies in easy circumstances have bonds- 
women. In the country, the wives of artists and tradesmen, who 
have no brms, purchase rice in the husk, and beat it out What is 
intended for the consumption of large towns, for travellers, and ibr 
exportation, is purdmsed m the rough state by petty traders cal l ed 
kardfyd-ktfdrit, whose wives beat a great part of i^ and hire other 
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women to assist Very little, therefore, is in fact beaten for hire, 
and the rates vary a good deal. The beater always receives by 
weight a certain quantity of rough rice, and returns a certain quan- 
tity of clean, taking for her profit whatever surplus there remains. 
The process of reaping and husking is the same as that which has 
been described in the Statistical Account of Patni District. 

Names for Rice.— The names by which rice is distinguished in 
the various stages of its growth are as follow -.—Bihan, the seed ; 
moH, the seedling; renrdjan, the young plant before flowering; 
fhdl jana, the plant when in flower ; kackhd dhdn, the plant when in 
young ear ; pitkd dhdn, ripe paddy ; dsnd or joihdndah dhdn, paddy 
boiled for husking ; sdkkd d/idn, pildy dried for husking ; ekaul, 
husked or cleaned rice ; bhdt, boiled rice. 

Preparations made from Rice, &.c.—BMt is plain boiled rice ; 
khiehri is rice and ddl cooked together; kkir is rice boiled in 
milk ; mid or mita bhdt is rice cooked with gur or treacle. Dhdn- 
Idwd is obtained, like khai in Bengal, from paddy, by roasting it on 
heated sand. The sudden exposure to heat distends the grain, and 
causes it to burst the husk ; the grain is then rubbed on a sieve 
with the hand to remove the fragments of broken husk. Pharhl 
is husked rice roasted in the same way as dhdn-tdivd. Ldyl 
is prepared by boiling jwr till it melts; then hUvd or pharhi 
is added, and the mixture made into balls. Chird is of two 
kinds, attotth and joshdndah. The former is made of paddy, which 
is first soaked, then partially dried and heated; after which it 
is beaten, and then cleaned. For the latter, the paddy is boiled, 
and then dried in the sun, after which it is beaten and cleaned. 
ChauLdtd is ric^flour, from which is made a kind of bread called 
roti. Pithd is made by boiling a mixture of flour and water. Ltavd 
is prepared by mixing flour with meited gur. PAd is made of flour 
mixed with gvr and water, which is then cooked in gM or melted 
butter. Paddy is also used in the manufacture of country spirit 

Other Cereals.— Next to rice, the most important crop is wheat 
(gahdpi), which is sown in the months of September mid October, and 
reaped in March. The average wheat-growing area of Gayd Dis- 
trict was estimated in 1870 at 167,929 acres, producing 1,679,390 
mtu, or 59,974 tons, of which about on^half is exported to other 
Districts, 'llie greater part is sown broadcast In good clay lands 
irrigation is not necessary ; and in some places, where the clay is 
very stiff, it is considered prejudicial In light soils irrigation is 
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absolutely esMutial When the land is not irrigated, the teed is 
sometimes sown in drills. There are two kinds of wheat, the red 
and the white. The former, which is a coarse grain, is generally 
grown on clay, and is called harahi or dtA; the latter, which grows 
on sandy soi 4 is much finer, and is called ddudUi. Flour of two 
kinds is made from wheat When coarse, it is called ilA ; from 
thiS'lhe fine flour {maitia) is prepared, of which roti or bread and 
various kinds of cakes are made. 

Wheat and barley are often sown intermixed, and reaped together. 
The mixed grain is called giijai, and is made into flour by the poorer 
classes. The stubble is trodden by cattle, and the straw (MAsd) is 
used as fodder. Wheat is also grown with gram (M/), and occa- 
sionally with mustard (sarishd). 

Barley {jao) is grown alonc,andalso mixed with wheat or with pulse. 
The area under barley cultivation, and the produce, is said to be the 
same as for wheat ; but no barley is exported. When mixed with 
gram or peas, the crop is called jau bitd or jau kards. A coarse 
bread is made of barley. The grain is also parched and then 
pounded ; in which form, called said, it is chiefly consumed by the 
poor labouring classes 

Mdrud (Eleusine corocanus) and makai or Indian-com are sown 
at the commencement of the rainy season, and cut at the end of it 
The area said to be covered by each crop is 80,000 acres, yielding a 
produce of 340,000 mans, or 8786 tons, lire former is generally 
transplanted, and forms a very considerable part of the food of the 
poorer classes Both crops are reaped just below the ears, and the 
long stubble is afterwards cut for fodder. Mardd i# pounded into 
flour, from which coarse bread and sahi are prepared. Indian-com is 
also made into said, and forms a very satisfying food. The ears, 
when green, are often cut and roosted. Alter these crops have been 
gather^ in, the land u well irrigated, and a winter crop is raised 
from the same fields 

Xdtb, a specia of Paspalum, is sown on poor land, early in the 
rains, and reaped in October. There is nothing peculiar in tlie 
sowing or reaping, but k is husked in mills made of earth. No 
other crop is sown afterwards, but ardor is frequently sown together 
with it The area covered by this crop is said to be equal to that 
under mardd or Indian-com. It is boiled like rice for consumption. 

Of the other cereals, oats (jd!) is seldom grown. /mi >4 aspecks 
of Holcus, is generally seen sown round makai, as a sort of hedge. 
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CUm (Fukan mSiaoeiiiii) b abo growo in the ObtricL It b 
often need at naniage cetemonies. 

Gninr Caopn— The great leguminone crop b Madri (Lathynia 
■atnmsX It b aometimea sown alone, bat more generally among 
the rice atnbble in October. It b gathered in February and March. 
It reqairea no core^ and b a very common aop, covering at leut 
half of the rke*growing area. The common people make dil from 
it, by aplitting the grain, and then boiling it The flour b alao 
ooolmd in oil or git/, and the preparation b called ^jtd. In Bengal, 
thb pulae b oonndered very indigestible, but people in Behar thrive 
on it Gram mMtot ckaMtu (Ctcer arietinnm) b sown in October 
and reaped in March. The Collector reports that the area covered 
I 7 thb crop b very limited ; but I found it pretty plentiful on the 
high landa In dry seasons, when a smaller area b covered by rice, 
gram takes the place of that staple. It b eaten in all stages of its 
growth. The young leaf is eaten as s4g, and the grain is made into 
di/ani*a/d. The other green crops are not considerable. They com* 
prise ttn’d {kuiu ulunu), which b of two kinds, green and bladi ; sown 
in August, and reaped in October and November, if rAtr and rim 
arkar (Cytissus cajan), are both sown in June ; but the former b 
reaped in December and January, and the latter in March and April. 
The latter, eaten as dil, b preferred for food. Arkar and arid are 
frequently sown together. Peas or matar (Pisum sativum), masuri 
(Cicer lens), tariski or mustard (Sinapis dichotoma), and linseed, or 
rtsl, ore all sown in October and reaped in March. Afag{i variety 
of Phaseolus) and kktriagi fPhaseolus aconitifolius) are sown in 
Avgust and reaped in October. Kirtkl (Dolichos biflonis) b sown 
in July and cut in November. Sim or beans are sown in August 
and gathered in December and January. 

VaGcrABLK.—A'av/if, N, and ratkHi are varieties of yam ; the 
two first are sown in January and the last in June. Ibey ripen 
in four or five months. Potatoes or ilA are sown in June and 
are dug up in November and December. Sakarkaiid or sweet 
potato (Convolvulus batatas) ripens a month earlier. Other vege- 
tables are also grown, such as the cucumber or kkint ; onion or 
pr/dn; ktipi (Solanum melongena); pumpkin or AtdU (Cucurbita 
lencantfaema) ; cabbage or kM; rim tori (Hibiscus escnlentus) ; 
iani (Arum peltatum of the Encyclopsedb) ; iw/vAf (Momordica 
muricam of Wilderrow) ; kktksi, fatunr or fahral; Nltig; mUki- 
sig; $$iaig, &c Among condiments may be mentioned chillies 
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nsirkkmiriA; gin^ or coriinder-ieed or ikan^i mint 

or fnibd (Mentha viridis). 

FauiT-'^is. — Am or mango (Mangifera indica) ia fbnnd all 
over the District, but the quality of the fruit is inferior. Guava, 
^le (stQ), orange {narmgt), and plantains (<(«Af) are mentioned 
by the Collector as found only in the gardens of the rich. The 
following ftuit-tiees are mentioned by Dr Buchanan-Hamilton 
The mahid (Bassia latifolia) is found in all the southern jungles. 
The fiuit is eaten readily by the lower classes, and also the flower. 
The wood is used for posts, doors, beams, &&, and the oil expressed 
from the kernels is used as a medicine, and for the lamp. The 
tMd grown in Gayi has subcordate leaves, and a round fruit as 
large as a man’s head, with an insipid juice The talai (Boswellia 
thnrifera) is common about RdjauU. The pomegranate (midr), 
loquat, and peach are firund in gardena The (Ficus reli* 
giosa) has been mentioned already (p. a6). The palm (Phoenix 
sylvestris) is abundant everywhere, and is cut for its juice The 
season is from the middle of October to March. The /dr or tdi 
tree (Dorassus flabelliformis) is idso common. Both these palms 
have been described in the Statistical Account of Patni District. 
The following list of fruit-trees has been given me by Mr Beames, as 
growing in the Nawidi Subdivision i—Amtukri, amird (Phyllanthus 
emblica), 4 ef (iEgle marroelos), kkaekd, (Ficus Bengalcnsis), Mdd, 
iareiii, Mmpa, kai, katonda, keti, humid, (Mimosa rubicaulis), 
iwdM (Schleichera trijuga), imtk^ (Artocarpus integrifolia), Uguti 
(Citrus medica) makar kaini, mdugu (Moringa pterygospermum), 
maUM, ndriyai or cocoa-nut (Cocos nucifera), and the /«/ or mul- 
berry (Morus indica). 

Fibres.— Hemp (ran) and flax (pdt) are both grown in the Dis* 
trkt to a limited extent They are sown in June and cut in October. 

Miscbllameous Crops.— Cotton (kapds) is grown in Gayi of three 
kinds, known as baraickd, rarkiyd, and jatwdr; of which the last is 
only found in the Nawidd Subdivision. The area under cultivation 
has not been given by the Collector, but Mr Bourdillon estimated the 
area in the Jahdnibdd Subdivision at sooo Ugkds. Cotton is also 
grown in the Nawddi Subdivision, and to the west of the District 
about Diddnagar. The whole area ia probably not under 6000 
Ngkdt: but it is certainly less than it was in the beginning of the 
present century, when the cloth factories at JahindUd, Ddifdnsgsr, 
and elsewhere created a demand for this Cfoix The foUowtng 
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account of its cultivation is given by Mr Bourdillon: — “Cotton 
is of two kinds, known as baraichd and rarhiyd, the former of 
which is the better of the .two, and is sown in June, while the 
latter is sown in October. Kewdl land, or the black clay soil 
which bears the finest crops of rice, is that in which cotton thrives 
best Both kinds are sown broadcast, the haraicM with the kharij, 
and the rarihyd with the rabl crops. When these crops come 
to perfection, and arc harvested, nothing is done to the cotton, 
which is allowed to remain untouched till January. In that month 
the crop has four waterings, and irrigation is also continued once a 
week for the next three months. After every third watering, the 
field is well hoed up, and manure is applied to the roots of the 
young plants. If the soil is very rank, weeding becomes necessary, 
and this, of course, increases the cost of production. Besides these 
operations, sifted ashes are plentifully sprinkled by hand over the 
field until the buds appear, when this form of manuring is stopped. 
About the end of April the cotton pods are ready for picking, which 
is a.scertained by their bursting and showing the cotton inside. All the 
pods are picked by hand, andsplit open, and then laid out in the sun to 
dry. When sufficiently dry, the outer shell of the pod is removed, and 
the cotton is beaten with a light switch to clean it It is next placed 
in a charkni and combed, which operation separates the staple from the 
seed. This done, the cotton is laid by for future carding in the en- 
suing cold weather, as during the rains it is not dry enough to stand the 
dhuntthi. If the cotton is wanted for any fine work, the women of 
the household pick and re]>ick it with the fingers, or the dhuniyd 
repeatedly cards it till it is os fine as down ; but ordinarily, the 
cotton, when it has undergone one carding at the hands of the 
dkuniyd, is ready for spinning into the coarse thread of ordinary use. 
From the hands of the dhuniyd, the cleaned cotton is returned into 
those of the women of the household, who spin it into thread ; an 
employment which, as has often been proved, is considered dero- 
gatory by no caste of women. No part of the plant is without its 
use. The seed of the cotton, banourd, is used as food by the very 
jioor, and in a time of scarcity it is largely called into requisition; 
but it is generally given to the cattle, either plain or in the form of 
oilcake {kallt). Oil is also expressed from the seeds, but being a 
dry oil, it is bad for machinery ; and if burned, soon clogs the wick. 
It is best adapted for making soap, a use to which it is freely put in 
America. The stalks are either used as fuel with the p^ and 
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leaves, or else they are soaked in water and supply a poor fibre 
from which very common rope is twisted. The thread spun by home 
industry is either offered for sale to, the julihat, or, as is more 
generally the practice, made over to them to weave into sifHs and 
dhutU. The thread is weighed on delivery, and the manufactureil 
materials, when returned, are also carefully weighed. The weaver 
is paid so much a yard, varying from h.ilf an itmA to two ir/rz/tfr, as 
the wages {pAni) of his labour, the r.rtc being determined by the 
quality of his work, which again depends jurlly on the skill of the 
weaver, and partly on the fineness of the thread. Large ipiantities 
of coarse thread are, however, offered tor sale both to the juIAhtu 
and the public, at an avenge price of one rupee |)cr kachchA or short 
ser. English thread at the price cannot compare with the finer skeins 
spun by hand ; and it is also somewhat singular that for the 
very coarse cloths, the rough country thread undersells anything 
Manchester can produce. English thread may be said to command 
the market for ordinary materials, but country thread is used for the 
finest and the coarsest fabrics. Middling English thread now sells 
at one rupee the rcr, while country thread ranges from ten kaimat 
to two sets for the same money.” 

Oil-Seeds.— Several kinds of plants arc grown in Giyd District 
mainly for the expression of oil from their seeds, and oil-seed forms 
one of the chief articles of export from the District There has 
been no estimate formed of the general area under oil-producing 
crops ; but Mr Bourdillon estimated the area devoted to oil-seeds in 
the Subdivision of Jahdndbdd at 34,83 a acres, of which the greater 
proportion, via, 39,303 acres, was in farganA Arwal. He gives the 
following account of the cultivation " Three varieties of the 
mustard plant — sariskA, rai, and sori — produce the well-known 
mustard or kaniA oil. Castor-oil is obtained from the plant of 
the same name, rtri ; linseed-oil from the flax plant, M ; and tit 
(Sesamum orientale) also yields a useful oil. Of plants not grown 
merely for oil, the i>oppy plant yields from its seeds a delicious 
and valuable oil ; and the nuts of the tnahuA and kutum^ called 
respectively ku'cndhi and harre, give sufficient oil to make its 
expression remunerative, and to assign the produce a place in 
the market. For private consumption, an inferior kind of oil is 
made by the poor from the seeds of the cotton plant, and 
from those of the common yellow roadside thistle {kataOi), All 
these plants form |urt of the rabi crops, and ripen in three or four 
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Bonth% with the exception of the cutor-oil plant, which, tbongh 
•own in October, does not come to perfection till May. Their 
cnltivation is conducted on the same broad principle, differing only 
in details, which I shall only sketch slightly. All are sown in coo* 
Junction with other oops, and the yellow stalks of the mustard 
and long leaves of the linseed are familiar objects all over the 
country in the cold season. Being sown with the roM crops^ their 
treatment is much the same; four ploughings and a couple of 
weedings, together with waterings if in dihas, or village land, 
is all the labour that is required till harvest-time. The three 
kinds of mustard, linseed, and the poppy, are always sown in 
mM land, that is, land for which a money rent is paid; and 
the two former are grown in ordinary good rail land, which pays 
from Rs. 4 to Rs. 8 per blghd. RtH (the castor-oil plant) and 
HI are generally sown in inferior lands, for which rent is paid 
in kind (bhdNt) ; iU on high suidy and light soils, and ttri in 
open land, though it is a common sight in the courtyard of almost 
every village hovel. Excluding the poppy, the oil from which hu 
little influence on the cultivation of the plant, mustard is the most 
remunerative among the oil-seeds. From a calculation made by myselii 
I find the profits to be about Rs. 15 a Nghd in a good year; while rice 
gives Rs. 10^ and wheat Rs. 8-8. At the same time, it is a very pre- 
carious crop, being particularly liable to the attacks of insects ; and 
it is the combination of these two qualities, its precariousness and 
its value in a good year, which causes it to be sown in mrA/f land ; 
so that the proprietor, by exacting a heavy rent, secures the benefits 
without incurring the risks of the crop. Once gathered from the 
field, the seeds are, after a thorough drying, nude over (with the 
exception of the rvrf) to the oilman. If oil is not wanted by the 
fiunily, the seed is sold to the oilman outright, who manulactures the 
oil for sale. But the general custom is that which prevails rrith regard 
to every article of domestic use ; that is to say, the system of making 
over to the manufiicturer the raw material, on the understanding that 
he will return a certain weight oT the manuiactured product The 
oil-maker receives the seed, which varies in amount according to the 
known percentage of oil therein, and returns a icr of oil^ finding the 
mill and die labour of grinding. The bruised seeds are his perqui- 
site, and ate sold as oilcake for fodder for catde ; he also receives 
two pice for every gddm or jar of oU. Castor-oil is prepared in a 
diflwmt way, and is always made at home, llie women of the 
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hootthold first separate the seeds from the pod, and dry then 
in the son. The next process is to fry them in a pot over the fin. 
the fiiel of iriiidi is supplied by the pods and stalks of the plant, 
t^id steering being kept up to prevent their burning. When 
thoroughly dry, the seeds are put into a large pot with boiling water, 
and allowed to boil for some hours. This is done with great caie^ 
and the operation is fenced with superstitions, foremost among which 
is the belief that it is very unlucky to look into the pot When the 
boiling has continued for a sufficient time, the oil which rises to the 
surface is skimmed, and put into another pot, till no more oil is given 
out The oil already skimmed off is then again set upon the fire and 
stirred till all the water it contained is given off in steam, and the 
oil assumes a thick, opaque character. Cold-drawn castor-oil is 
made by expieuion only. These oils are used for burning, for food, 
and for external application. The best oil for burning is castor- 
oil, when properly prepared. Linseed oil is also largely used to 
make the confection called lattd; the seed is also in request for 
{katni; and a favourite toilet-oil for women is made by soaking the 
seeds in water after buining them, and then skimming off the rising 
oil, which is afterwards perfumetl. But the Mtdr article is much 
inferior to tU^ which is considered the best of all, u it boms slowly 
and brightly. For culinary purposes, poppy and mustard oil are 
most sought after ; while the latter is a favourite nostrum for ex- 
ternal application in many diseases, u its action on the skin is 
stimulating.’' 

Opiuu is widely cultivated in Gayd DistricL The cultivation, u 
is well known, is under Government management The cultivators 
receive advtmces from Government, and are paid at a fixed rate for 
the amount of crude opium that they bring in. This rate varies 
with the quality u well as the quantity. The whole produce is 
taken Iqr Government The area under cultivation in Gayfi cannot 
be given exactly, as the boundaries of the Opium Subdivisions are rurt 
conterminous with those of the District; but the two Subdivisioos 
of Tehtfi and Gayd are almost coextensive wilb Gayfi District, and 
the sum of thdr areas will be but little in excemof the area required. 
In the year iSya-yg, the total area under cultivation in these two 
Opium Subdivisioos was 108,$^ or 67,858 acrea The dsnr« 
or amount of crade opium produced was 18,040 smmi; or 668 
toM; the avcfife produce per acre being about it sfpi^or ssSm. 
The total value of this produce to the coUvalon was ^ClMoo, 
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The value to Government aAer manuractoie is, of course, much 
greater. The cultivation of opium and the subsequent processes of 
its preparation are fully described in the Statistical Account of the 
District of Patnl 

iNDioa— There is but one indigo factory under European man- 
agement in the District of Gayd, at Arwal, on the Sdn river. The whole 
area under cultivation is only 2535 MgAds, with an average annual out- 
turn of 420 factory uia/u. The system of cultivation is exactly simi- 
lar to that which is described in the Statistical Account of Shdhibid 
District The Tikdrf Rdjd has attempted to grow indigo on his 
estates, but only in a very small way, and the experiment has not 
proved a success. For some unexplained reason, the dye here can- 
not be brought to such a state of perfection as it attains north of 
the Ganges ; and even in Dr Buchanan-Hamilton’s time, the cultiva- 
tion was said to be on the decline. 

Suoar-Cane (Ab/Jr/).— The following account of sugar-cane culti- 
vation is condensed from the Collector’s description. Any good high 
land is selected for this crop. The planting season is in February ; the 
cane is cut into pieces of a foot or a foot and a half long, and planted 
in rows, at intervals of two feet between each piece. When the 
plant begins to sprout, it is well watered periodically, and the sur- 
rounding earth is loosened. Each plant grows into a cluster of 
canes, which become ready for cutting in January. The area under 
sugar-cane cultivation is estimated by the Collector at 12,954 acres. 

To extract the juice (nu), the cane is cut into lengths, and ground 
in a mill worked by bullocks, called a kalAu. This juice is poured 
into large iron boilers shaped like a tortoise-shell, and then ^iled ; 
the only fuel used being the cane-leaves and the dried stalks from 
which ^he juice bas been extracted. When the juice thickens, it is 
poured into small pots, and exposed to the air to harden. This mix- 
ture is called rdttfd, rM, or gur. From this gur are prepared eAktfd 
or molasses, shakar or red sugar, hhArd or yellow sugar, (Mtii or 
pounded sugar, and misri or the best sugar. To make refined sugar 
or tM/il, the crude sugar (gur) made into large cakes is sold to the 
sugar manufacturers (kahedl). The cakes are broken into small 
pieces and boiled with water. AVhen the mixture thickens, it is 
poured into large earthen tubs (udJ), each with a hole at the bottom, 
tbritagh which the molasses (oUmI) run into another receptacle, 
leaving the half refined sugar behind. This is spread on mats and 
dried in the sun. When dry, an aquatic plant is placed with ihe 
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sngtf, and the whole is trodden under foot All impurities are ab- 
sorbed by the weed, and the refined sugar, cAht, alone remains. To 
convert ekM into misH, the powdered sugar is again boiled, and put 
into earthen cups. When dry, the cups are broken and the cake- 
sugar is ready for use. A coarser sugar called skakar is made in the 
following manner -.—The rdtpA or thickened juice is put into cloth 
bags, which are placed between two planks and pressed with stones. 
The fluid which is exprcsserl is called ckhoA, and the dry matter that 
remains in the bag is skakar. The former is mixed with tobacco 
for smoking ; the latter is used for making sweetmeats. Skakar is 
converted into bkuri by boiling and afterwards pressing it in an 
iron pot This preparation is used for making skarbat, and is also 
eaten with curds. 

Pan or Betel-Leaf is cultivated in the Nawddi Sulxlivision at 
the villages of Tuiigf, Deodha, and Dhola ; also at Deo, but only to 
a limited extent. For ex])ort to Calcutta and Benares, it is packed 
on bullocks, who, on account of the heat, only travel by night. I 
could get no trustworthy estimate of the extent of this trade. The 
manner of cultivation is much the same as that described in the 
Statistical Account of the Twenty-four Paig.an.is (vol. L p. 146)1 
Dr Buchanan-Hamilton says that the betel-leaf of Magadha is con- 
sidered superior to all others, but that only very little is cultivated. 

Tobacco is hardly grown at all in the District of Gayi. 

Chilues are widely cultivated in the .Aurangdbdd Subdivision, and 
also in the south of Jahdndbdd. Mr Bourdillon says, The cultiva- 
tion requires care and unvarying industry. The land in which this 
pepper is to be sown is first carefully spade-dug. and the clods 
broken up by beaters. Small beds {kiydrl), five feet square, are then 
prepared as in the cultivation of the poppy, and the seeds of 
the pepper are sown broadcast in June. A basketful of ashes is 
then scattered over each bed, and the whole copiously watered. On 
the ninth or tenth day the seedlings appear; and in the next 
month, when they are a span high, they arc all transplanted into 
fanit which has ^n well ploughed and manured with cow-dung, 
sheep-droppings, and ashes. The plants are planted, four together, 
b small holes dug with a trosrel, kArpi; fresh beds are made, and 
die field is well irrigated. When the autbcc of the earth is dry, it is 
li^dy broken with the hoe, ashes are thrown upon the roots of the 
plants* and after some ten days, the whole field is thoronghlydog up 
withMI/fr. By this dme the plants are tokfaUybaidy, and after two 
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more flashing! are left to themselres. Blossomi appear in October 
or November, and picking commences in Janoaiy. The jield of a 
in a good year is twenty anw of fresh pods. These are quoad 
out to dty in Ae sun, and form a striking object on the village 
thrediing'floor from their brilliant crimson colour. Esposure to the 
sun, from the drying up of the oleaginous principle in the fruit, re- 
duces its weight by 75 per cent, so that twenty mam of fresh diillies 
fall to five mans of dried fruit The selling price of the fruit b regn- 
bted by thb fact ; for while fresh chillies sellat from 45 to 60 pounds 
for the shilling, the same money will purchase only from is to 15 
pounds of the dried pod. The net profits (exclusive of rent for the 
land b always naidl) from a NgAd of pepper bnd are about Rs. 13 
to Rs. 14, or from jQt, 6s. to £1, 8s. The trade b exclusively with 
Patni, and b conducted through local dealers, who make advances 
to the cultivators on exactly the same principle as that adopted by 
the Opium Department" 

Auca ; Out-turn or Crops, The District of Gayfi was sur- 
veyed in the year 1843-44. Its area, as then ascertained, was, 
according to the Collector, 3,437,881 acres, 1 rood, and 30 poles; 
but as all the papers in the office were burned during the Mutiny of 
1857, more detailed information b unattainable, t According to the 
printed statistics of the Board of Revenue for 1868-69, of 

the District was 5446 square miles, of which 3978 were cultivated, 
489 cultivable, and 979 uncultivable. The actual area, according to 
the Census Report of i87s,is47i8 squaremiles. The area under each 
ctoi^ as estimated by the Collector, has been already given under 
the specific headings ; but the untrustworthy nature of such statb* 
tics has been shown Iqr the Commbsioner of the Divbion in his 
Annual Report for the year 1871-73. In the years 1870^ 1871, and 
187a, three different methods were tried for the waste 

lands in Fatni Dbtrkt ; and the results varied between 71,000 acres 
and 119,000 acres. To reproduce such statbtks b simply to per- 
petuate error. As a rough approximation, the Collector estimates 
that one^fth of the total area b uncultivated. Until the offloeis 
engaged on the Road Cese have completed then laboora^ more afru- 
rate failormation b unattainable. Of die cnhtvated area, ^Collector 
estimates that 65 per cent b grown with ike; lo per cent with 
barley; 7 per cent with peas ; 5 per cent with wheat ; 5 per eent 
with grain; and 8 per cent with aastirir^ a kind of pohe. AfHron^ 
tun of paddy or nnhudrad rioe from an acra of g^ land would be 
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thirty handiedveiglit, value R& ay, or £*^ 14s. ; from ioArior bad 
the out-turn would be eighteen hundredwi^t, value iU or 
£\t las. 5d . ; if Menf/f U sown among the stubble, the out-turn 
from that crop would be six and a half hundredsreight, value 
Ra 9, or 18a The out-turn of wheat or barley, and the value 
of the crop, is much the same u in the case of paddy ; but the 
expense incurred in cultivation is less, and the net pro6t to the 
cultivator consequently higher. Of the other crops, poppy and 
sugar-cane yield the best prohta 

Condition op thr CuLTiVAToaa— According to the Collector 
(who has certainly not under-estimated the site of tlie foUowiug 
holdings), a holding above thirty-seven acres in extent, or 6Ay local 
IfgMs, would be considered a very laige frrm ; and anything bdow 
seven and a half acres, or ten local IfgA^s, a very small one A Uit- 
fixed comfortable holding fw a husbandman cultivating his own lands 
would be a farm of about twenty-two or twenty-three acres, or thirty 
local ; the majority of holdings are of much smaller extent A 
single pair of oxen cannot plough more than four acres. A small 
hdding oi five acres would not make a peasant so well ofif as a 
respectable retail shopkeeper in a village, nor would it enable him 
to live as well as a man earning Ra 8, or 16a a month in wagea 
As has been already pointed out, the condition of the cultivaten ia 
not an enviable one. Fully 75 per cent of them are in debt They 
are generally mere tenants«t-will, not more |han one in a thousand 
having or even knowing of, any right of occupanqr. Village 
oflicials, however, such as the ekauNddr and gtrtli/, whose ofika is 
generally hereditary, own, occupy, and cultivate their own lands, 
from which no one would attempt to oust them. 

Thr Douistic ANiuats of this District consist of bullocks, 
buflaloes, cows^ sheeps goats, pigs, fowls, ducks, pigeons, dogs^ cau, 
and country **tats * or ponies. Those used in agriculturs are bul- 
locfca and **"<*«i^ llie animafr reared for food or as articlca of 
trade are ponies, cows^ sheep, goats, pigs, fowb ducks, and pigeons. 
Beef is oidy eaten by a am^ number of Mumlmdns, who canaibrd 
it, goats by both Hindus and Muhammadans, finris by Muaalmtias 
only, and pigs by Doaddhs, Chamirs, and . other wj low castes. 
The value of an ordinary cow is about Rs. rg, or £i, 10a. ; but a 
icnBy good cow, yidding from eight to ten mtp of milk a day, wiB be 
aoldforfrom,Ra.5otoRa.6o^or6om;^5 tO;£fi. Anordin^pairof 
bnUocfcs or bufsiors arc worth about Rs. 15, or £a, los. ; a aoore 
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of giast'fed sheep, Rs. so, or £2 ; a score of kids six months old, 
Rs. IS, or 4s. ; a score of full-grown pigs, Rs. 60, or £6 and 
upwards ; while a country pony can be bought for from Rs. sa-S to 
Rs. 30, or from £t, 5s. to £i. 

The Agricultural Implements in use in this District are— (1) 
Hid or plough, lliis consists of four parts— the hal proper, or 
triangular piece of wood into which the iron {pMr) which cuts the 
soil is fixed ; to this is fitted the wooden handle {lagn£) which directs 
the plough, and the pole (Aarfs) which fits into the centre of the yoke 
(Jidth). The yoke rests on the animals' necks in front of the hump^ 
and is kept in its place by pieces of leather (jdt) which pass round 
the neck. This implement, which is worth about Rs. i-fi, or 3a, is 
superior to the' plough (tdhtgai) of Bengal, which is made entirely 
of woo^ A pair of oxen will work half a day ; and if the cultivator 
owns only one pair, lie will join company with one of his neighbours 
in a similar position, (a) CAauJH, or harrow, a wooden instrument 
for breaking the clods, is generally drawn by four bullocks by means 
of iron chains (zan^r), which are attached to the yokea (3) The 
tdnrd, a hollow bamboo about five feet long, with a wooden mouth* 
piece, is fixed in the Aai for sowing seed in drilla (4) The Aasdd, 
used for cutting crops, is a curved iron instrument, with a wooden 
handle about a foot long. (5) The kaid/l has an iron blade like a 
spade, from twelve to fourteen inches long, and from eight to ten 
inches in breadth. There is a hole at one end, into which a wooden 
handle about two and a half feet long is fitted. , (6) The phatrd is 
shaped like a iWi/I, but is somewhat larger. (7) The kh&rpd or 
khdrfd is a small iron instrument used for weeding, with a blade 
from three to.four inches square, and a handle about six inches long 
turned over at one end. (8) The tangd or axe is used for felling 
timber. (9) The is a smaller axe of the same sort (10) The 
iamid, used by builders, is like a Md/t, only the blade is narrower 
and thicker, (ir) The rdmd is a long thin pole of pointed iron, 
used in transplanting, (la) The AAaiitl has a small iron blade, with 
a long bambM handle. It is used for cutting open the reservoirs 
(dAart), when water is required lor cultivation. For the culdvatioD 
of four acres of land, the following cattle and implements are neces* 
sary : — A pair of bullocks, a plough, yoke, &c, a clod-crusher with 
chains, two hoes (leMf), two reainng hooks, and a fJ/ird. The cost 
of these would represent a capitad of about Rs. 33-8, or £j, 5a, of 
which Ra 8$, or £», 10a, would be spent on the oxen. 
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Waoi&— Wage* for hbour are generally paid in kind at a find 
rate^ which never changes. As to money wages, the CoDedor be* 
lieves that there has been no variation for the last twenty yeaii^ bet 
that brfore that date they were less by as per cent than now. He 
gives as the money wage of a bricklayer or day'labourer, 3d. ; and 
of a smith or carpenter, 4|d. per diem. The labonrers on the 
Sdn Canal works, and those employed by Kuropeana^ are paid at a 
higher rate. 

It is interesting to compare these hgures with those of sixty years 
ago given by Dr Bochanan-Hamilton. At that time the usoal daily 
'allowance for a labourer engaged in ploughing was 3 jurr of gtain, 
or in some places from 1} to s with half a mt of the unboiled 
porridge c^ed saH. lliis wage, representing in English money 
about one penny, was earned by nine hours' work. The annual 
wages earned by a poor fiimily of three persons used to be Ratd 4 , 
or jCh rsa, of which sum the labourer would (allowing firr sickneas) 
get Rj. 14, or;^r, 8a ; his wife, byreaping; weeding, and transplanting, 
Ra 8, or Ida ; and an old person, orabpy orgirl able to tend cattle^ 
Ra 4-8, or 9a One shilling represented 78 Iba of maixe, or other 
coarse but wholesome grain; therefore the daily allowance of grain 
for a family of three persons was about tt| Ibia ; and the whole 
living expenses of the family, including clothes, would have to be 
met from this sum. An estimate of the earnings of a fiunily from 
Nawidd, where wages were still lower, gave as the annual gdn 
represented in money, Ra ss-i-d, or £», 4a s|d. 

The foltowing comparison with the price of labour in Bengal' 
was furnished by the native Officer of the neighbouring SubdivUoo 
of Behar " It is a matter of wonder for what small wagm the 
coolies labour here. For what we pay six dniidi, or pd., in Eastern 
Bengal, and eight ^nuds, or la, in Calcutta, for that we pay three 
to four pici, or about id., in Behar. Then the amount of work a 
coolie in this part of the country perfwms is something wondecAd 
when compared with that in Lower Bengal Caipentenj^ maeon% 
weavers, are paid at etiually cheap ratea A carpenter who here 
gets two dnmh, or 3d. per day, is sure to get six diuids,'v pd. In 
Calcutta, Bardwin, or Dacca. A mason who here gets four demlr, or 
6d. per day, gets is dandt, or la dd. in Calcutta, for woik of equal 
excellence; so do the weavers, potters, &c. The 1 ^ dasses of 
labourers; such as coolies ploughing in the fields, digging earth, or 
carrying grain, are paid not more than three to four fiee, or about 

VOL. XIL ^ 
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id. a day, or else 5 lbs. of paddy or fanird when they are paid in 
kind, as is generally the cose." 

Prices.— According to the figures furnished by the Collector for 
the years 1859, i860, and 1870, prices appear to have fallen of late 
years. In 1859, the best cleaned rice was selling at Rs. 2-3-4 a man, 
or 6s. ojd. per cwt. ; common rice at Rs. 1-15-6 a man, or 5s. 4d. 
per cwt ; fine paddy at Rs. 1-5.3 » or 3s, yd. per cwt. ; com- 
mon paddy at R. i a man, or as. 8Jd. per cwt. Next year, prices 
had risen; the best cleaned rice was selling at Rs. 2-12 a man, or 
7& fid. per cwt. ; common rice at Rs. 2-8 a man, or 6s. lod. per cwt. ; 
fine paddy at Rs. 1-10-8 a man, or 4s. fid. per cwt ; and common 
paddy at Rs. 1-8 a man, or 4s. id. per cwt. In 1870, the rates 
were for best rice, Rs. i-io a man, or 4s. 5d. per cwt. ; common 
rice, Rs. 1-6 a man, or 3s. 9d. per cwf; best paddy at R. 0-14 a 
man, or as. 4|d. per cwt.; common paddy at R. o-ia a nmn, or 
as. ojd. per cwt, ; unshelled barley was selling at the same price as 
common rice ; Indian-com at R. i a man, or as. 8jd. per cwt. ; and 
wheat of the first quality at Rs. a a man, or 5s. 5(1. per cwt. During 
the height of the famine of 1866, best rice sold at Rs. 5-5-4 a man, or 
14s. yd. per cwt ; common rice at Rs. 5 a man, or 13s. yet per cwt ; 
best paddy at Ra. 3‘**3 * or 8s. 4jd. per cwt. ; common paddy 
at Rs. a-13-9 a man, or ys. 9d. per cwt ; wheat of the first quality at 
the same price as common rice. In comparing these prices with 
the highest obtained during the famine of 1873-74, we find that in 
June 1874 common rice was selling at Rs. 4-9-a a man, or 12s. 8d. 
per cwt But it has been pointed out by the Commissioner of the 
Patnd Division, that nothing can be more misleading than these 
famine prices, as ifi the District of Gayi, where the MdaR system of 
payment in kind prevails, the market price of grain is no index to 
the real pressure of want This was proved by the fact, that in this 
District common rice rose to a price which (except in isolated 
instances) it never reached on the other side of the Ganges, where 
distress was far more severe. 

For the year 1814, Dr Buchanan-Hamilton gives a table of prices 
obtaining at Patni, as an illustration of the whole District of Behar. 
From this it appears that the prices of all food-grains, with the 
exception of wheat, were but slightly lower sixty years ago than 
they were in 1871 and 187a; but that wheat, owing perhaps to 
an increased exportation, ht-is become considerably dearer. 

Tub Local Weights and Measures are as follow:— The 
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standard man or maund of 82 lbs. avoirdupois, is only used for 
wholesale transactions. 'I'he weights for retad-dealing vary with the 
article, and frequently with the locality. Gold, silver, and precious 
stones are weighed as in Bengal ; 4 dhdn ^ 1 rati; 8 rati » 1 mdsha ; 
and 13 mdshas=i told or 180 grains troy. The man or maund 
always contains 40 xerr, but the str v.iries iit weight The stand.ird 
xor contains 20 ganda, and is equal to 3 lbs. 0 ot. .and i4Vi drs. 

The following local weights have been furnished by Mr lieames of 
Nawddi, and the principle of his rem.arks will .apply to the whole 
District The ser of 21 gandas, i.e, of 84 Udd weight, is confined 
to Nawddjl. The ser of 14 gandits (/>., of 56 fidd weight) is used in 
Wdrisalfganj, .and P.ikrfb.ar.dnwan. The str of t^gandtis prevails in 
Tdngf and Narhit, .and the xcr of \ 2 ganda t in K.'ij.aull, Kddirganj, 
Ndmdarganj, and in most other marts of the SiilMlivision. The dif- 
ference in these weights is adjusted by the fart that a purchaser at 
Nawdd.i, under the 21 ganda system, will get only ao sfn of rice 
for a rupee, while .at another place, umler the 14 ganda system, he 
will get 30 sers. Tlie value of .any srr in Knglish weights can lie 
readily ascertained ; a ganda always equals 4 tohh, and the Udd is 
the weight of a rupee, or 180 grains troy. The following deno- 
minations arc in general use : — 4 thhataki 1 poyA, 4 payA 1 srr ; 
5 sers = I pasur\, and 8 pasurt 1 man. \ ehhatAk may contain 

5 i. 5 . 3 i. OU 

Local measures, according to Mr Beames, vary still more. In the 
town of Nawddd alone there are four different kinds of y.ards (f«) : — 
( I ) = 3 feet 4 inches ;( 2) ■ 3 feet 3 J inches ; (3) 3 feet 3 inches ; 

and (4) = 3 feet 4', inches. Besides these there arc, in different parts 
of the Subdivision, yards of the eight following descriptions;— (1) 
= 3 feet 2^ inches; {2),- 3 feet 3 inches ; (3) - 3 feet 3,*), inches ; 
(4) = 3 feet 35 inches ; (5) - 3 feet 3J inches ; (6) -- 3 feel 3} 
inches ; (7) = 3 feet 4 inches ; .and (8) 3 feet 5} inches. The 
standard yard adopted by the I-ast India Company was 3 feet 4 
inches. The yard or gaz is always divideil into xbgirahs or 2 Mihs. 
A hdth ^ 4 nu'ilhi or fists; and a muthi - 4 angull or fingers 
breadths. Variations in the sue of thc^f/nrA or rr;/^// cause the 
difference in the length of the gaz. For long distances, 5 hdth or 
cubits = I bdns; 20 bdns i rasi or 150 feet; and 60 rasi - i kos. 
Square measure is reckoned in bnjMs, kAt/iAs, Sir. ; and the size of 
the blgbd defiends on the length of its side, or of the original bifns 
or /agi from which it is constructed. ITiis tagi varies in sue, but is 
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always the side of a dir; so dir s i kdlkd, and so kitMs com- 
pose the hlgML The standard h\gh& is 14,400 square feet, or about 
one-third of an acre ; and the standard /ojf, therefore, is 6 feet 
But the Government lagl in use for opium lands measures 8 feet 
3 inches. This makes a dlg/id equal to 37,335 square feet, or rather 
more than three-fifths of an acre. The local Mg/td varies for dif- 
ferent crops, but the most common length for a lagi is 7^ feet, or 
5 Ad//is of 18 inches each. This gives a Mq/id of 33,500 square feet, 
or rather more than half an acre. 

Time is sulxlivided as follows : — 60 /a/= i (fa/ida or 34 minutes ; 
7} dandns- 1 prahar or 3 hours ; 8 prahan - 1 din or day ; 15 dins 
~ 1 pttkha; 3 pakhas =- 1 mdr or month; and 13 or 13 wd; » 1 sdl or 
year. In common talk, the pahar is divided into four g/tari or gliantd. 

Spare Land. — With the exception of the barren hills, there is 
now but little spare land in Gayd District Such spare land as there 
is, lies chiefly to the south, where the jungle has not yet been 
entirely cleared. The Collector estimates the uncultivated area 
at one-fifth of the total area of the District, or about 943 square 
miles ; but much of this amount is uncultivable. The following 
is Dr Duchanan-Hamilton’s estimate for the six police circles of 
Nawddi, Hdldsganj, Jahdndbdd, Ddiidnagar, and Arwal, which con- 
stitute 3089 square miles of the present District of Gayl The 
calculations were made at the beginning of the century, but there 
are no later statistics of any value. Area occupied by rivers, tanks, 
marshes, and watercourses, 49 square miles; by hills, 94 square 
miles; altogether unfit for the plough or waste, 773 square miles; 
total, 916 square miles, or about three-tenths of the total area of the 
six circles. Of this uncultivated area, 455 square miles, or one- 
half, was cultivable ; and the remaining 45^ square miles, or rather 
more than one-seventh of the total area, was pure waste. 

LandTenures — Intermediate Tenures.— In Behar, as in Bengal, 
a longer or shorter chain of intermediate landholders is generally to be 
found. At one end of the chain stands the samlnddr or mdlik, who 
holds the estate from Government under the Permanent Settlement, 
and pays his land-tax direct to the Government Treasury. At the 
other end is the actual cultivator, called the jot-ddr or kdsht-kdr. 
The following are the intermediate tenures which exist between the 
wd/i/tand the actual cultivator:— (OJ/z/^irrmr/, which is a lease from 
the mdlik at a fixed rental, after the payment of an installation fee 
called Mr-naumind. This lease is either |K'rmanent, in which case 
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it is called istimrdri or hafarzandin (from generation to generation); 
or it is only granted fur the life of the l(’jsehoKicr, in which case it 
is called hin hiyM. In aiUlilion to liie ziit iuKarJ/iJ, the lease- 
holder has sometimes to pay an advance (uir \ pesh ^i) as security for 
the payment of the rent. (2) Dar mukanaii is an exactly similar 
lease to the above, granted by the iiuikitrniridiiru^ a iliiiil p.irty. The 
holder of any of the preceding permanent tcm.us may cither culti- 
vate tlie land xvilh liis own labour, in whn li caM* the holding is 
called nij-jot; or with hired labour, m which c mm - 11 is lallul sit ; 01 
he may make over the land to another for a fi\id iciin, which ;,i\is 
rise to the following subordinate tenures, (.t) /'kiLt 01 the 
common lease for a definite term. The holder of a liiikii obt.iins 
the estate either from the mdUk or the muktiran Uiir. I le has to pay 
an advance, tar-i-ptshgi, on getting possession, and afiei warils a fixed 
rent till the expiration of the term for which the lease h.is been 
taken. The Uiikddilr or ijdrUir takes the j.lace of the i.iopiiclor, 
who can only interfere on the ground that Ins ultimate ii}',his aie 
being prejudiced, or on the leaseholder failing to p.iy the lived mil. 
(4) Katkind is a tenure similar to a Unkd, granted by the tinkiiddi 
to a sub-lessee, called ka/kmfddr. (5) /hr kafkind, a suboidiiute 
tenure held from the kiUkiiidddr in the same way as the knuU.ii 
holds from the thikdJdr. Below the dat-ktilknidddr tomes the jvl- 
ddr or actual cultivator. 

Cultivators’ Holdings.— The yW././r or cultivator is almost in- 
variably a mere tenant- at-will. His tenure is cither khudkdshi or 
pdhikdsht, according as he cultivates land situ.atcil within the vill ige 
in which he lives, or land of a different village. Again, the teiiuie is 
either called mkdi, when the rent is paid in money ; or, as is moie 
commonly the case, bhdoli, when the produce of the fiehls is divided 
between the landlord and the tenant. Ithdoli tenure is either ddnd 
handl, in which the probable out-turn of the crop is estimated, aiul at 
once apportioned between the landowner ami the cultivator ; or - 
Mtdl, in which case the division Ukes place after the r rop has been . i.t 
and stored. There is some uncertainty as to tnc present propoilions 
between nakdi and Moli tenures. The blidoli tenure was formerly 
almost universal; but the increased comirelition for land tends to 
convert bhdoli land into nakdi We find now that lands in the vicinity 
of towns and imiwrlant marts arc held on short leases, for which a 
fixed money rent is pai.l ; while in the more rural tracts the system 
of dividing the crops still prevails. The reason of this is obvious. 
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A proprietor who giver out his land on the bMoR tenure 'can only 
get a 6zed percentage of the crop ; but on the noMl qrstem, a brisk 
and increasing denand for land will raise the rent by competition, 
and give a yearly-increasing profit to the proprietor. Besides lands 
in the vicinity of towns, fields on which certain special crops are 
grown are always leased out on the mkdi system. Of these, sugar- 
cane, cotton, poppy, and bhddal crops are the most noticeable. All 
lands, also, planted with vegetables, spices, pepper, oil-seeds, and 
safflower (Aftfowi) are nakdl; while the larger area, sown with wheat, 
rice, barley, &c, is generally, but by no means invariably, bhdNL Mr 
Buurdillon states that in the Jahdnibdd Subdivision mkdl tenures 
are eiceedingly uncommon. Dr Buchanan-Hamilton estimated that 
only one-sixteenth of all the estates held by the Tikdrl family 
were nakJi. In the south of the District, also, the bltdoR tenure pre- 
vails ; but for the whole District, I would estimate the proportion of 
nabtR lands to bAtfoll, as three to five. Nabdl tenures are of two 
kinds : chikat/t, or temporary ; and shikmi, or permanent The 
former is the more common of the two, and the usual term of the 
lease varies from three to nine years. The bMoll tenure is either 
ddnAbatuli or a)>ar4aidl. In the former case, the crops are assessed 
just before they come to maturity by the mdltk's am la, assisted by the 
village accountant (patn/dri) and the bailiff igmads/itd). The culti- 
vator, of course, suffers from the corruptness of these .agents, who 
either estimate the produce as high as they can, or else demand fees 
for making a fair estimate. In either case, the cultivator gets much 
less than half of the actual produce. Under the agar-baldl system, 
the actual out-turn is divided between the landlord and tenant ; but 
after the division is completed, the cultivator has to pay a number 
of the illegal cesses (dbitulb) which have been already described on 
pj}. 70-73 ; and eventually he will only secure from five to six 
sixteenths of the protluce. In the cases of new land, which has not 
been previously cultivated, the cultivator’s share is higher, and 
he will obtain from nine to twelve sixteenths of the crop. But 
this profit is only temporary. In a few years, when the land has been 
improved by the exertions of the labourer, the landlord demands the 
usual share of the produce ; and if the tenant objects to pay, he is 
ousted without mercy, for a new tenant is readily obtainable. 

Revenue-Free Tenures.— Besides the above-mentioned tenures, 
rent-free or Idkhirdj tenures are common in the District of Gayi. 
Dr Buchanan-Hamilton estimated that 37I [icr cent, of the tenures 
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in Behar were free of revenue. Of these, most have been resumed ; 
but the following descriptions of tenure still exist:— (1) A/tamgM; 
lands given in perpetuity as a reward for conspicuous military ser- 
vices. (a) /iglr; lands granted to military officers. (3) JCMrij- 
jamd; lands given to mdliks in reward for siwcial services. (4) 
Madfi; lands of which the rent has been remitted. (5) Nankar ; 
lands granted for maintenance. (6) MdUband; lands granted to 
the original proprietors, who refused to take the settlement from 
Government. (7) Madat-mAsh; lands given to some favourite for 
table expenses. (8) KhairAt ; lands given for the support of religious 
persons. (9 and \o) Bra/mottar, Vishnuparil, and Sivvttar ; lands 
given for Hindu religious purposes. (11) NiA»-DArgah ; for the 
protection of the tomb of a Musalmdn saint. ( 1 2) 2 'AslAAArl ; for 
the expenses of the tAzU in the Muharram festival. (13) GhAtwAli; 
lands assigned for the maintenance of guards on mountain passes, 

(14) ZamUt Jij^lis; lands given to soldiers for mditary service. 

(15) JA^rpdsbAn; lands given in every village to the dtaukUAr 
and goniit in payment for their services. 

Goverjnment Estates.— The following account of the Government 
estates in the Nawddd Subdivision is gi\cn by Mr llcames, Deputy 
Collector, in his Annual Report for the year 1874 75 “ The Govern- 
ment estates are twenty-four in number, via., Chakmdriburid, Karhari, 
Dabur, Kakandud, Pahdrpdr, Daldni, Sii.lmpiir, Jaipur, llarsona, 
Uardhf, Barahi-khurd, Lodipur-Gangl.i, Ilaiu/.d bharath, Mahsayi- 
Partdppdr, Partappdr-sdnf, Kazichak, .MMiulpur-sadik, I hdidfha, 
Barapanariya, Jh.ikaur-kak.iur, Zcdpiir, Sunsdian, Duinoul-khurd, 
Sakeri Many of these estates .ire very jungly; all are badly culti- 
vated and greatly neglected, so much so, that in passing along the 
road it is possible to distinguish, from this circumstance alone, 
those estates which belong to Govcrniiicnt. The explanation as- 
signed is, that the t/mstAjir or fanner fears to imj)rovc the land, lest 
at the expiration of his settlement the rent should lie enhanced. As 
in ordinary estates the cultivator carries his complaint against the 
leaseholder to the proprietor, so in these Government estates the 
cultivator carries his comiilaints against the firmer to Goscinment ; 
and the complaints of opiircssion in these cases are, at times, nume- 
rous. To the north, west, south, and centre of the Subrlivision, all 
the estates are of the ordinary kind, and need no further mention ; 
but on the east there is a resumed gMtml/i tenure named Kawdkol, 
which calls for particular mention on account of several points of 
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intemt which it presents. At the eastern end of the Subdivision is 
a nook in the hills, a sort of culde-sae or mpasse, which is entered 
from the west, and is completely closed by lofty hills from 500 
to 1000 feet high on the north, east, and south. In this nook, which 
is called tdivk kawdkol, is a piece of country fifteen miles long, 
varying in breadth from three to five miles, and quite different in 
appearance to the rest of the District, which is flat and open. It 
forms a resumed g/tdhodH tenure, which in 1821 Avas settled with 
Kim Sinli and Khusdil Sinh, as an istimrdri or perpetual mukarrari, 
inalienable without the express consent of Government, and not 
saleable for arrears of rent In case the proprietors failed to pay 
the rent, it was competent to the Government to take it out of their 
hands and lease it to other persons, the mukarrariddrs in that case 
to get any surplus of the revenue above the amount due to Govern- 
ment This mahdl was settled at an annual rent of ;^2a74, in- 
cluding fkulkar, hankar, &c, of all the lands therein, excepting 
Idkhirdj lands, samlnddri, rdhdari thauHs^ salt, dbkdris^ &c. On 
the death of the persons already mentioned, the settlement-holder 
was chosen by the Governor-General from their relatives, and made 
manager in behalf of the other members of the family. The present 
part-owner and manager fell into debt, and mortgaged his interest in 
the estate to a neighbouring landowner. Upon the debt becoming 
overdue, the matter was brought before the Civil Court, and the 
mortgagee received a decree for part of the estate ; but in trying to 
take possession, an affray occuned in which a man was killed. 
The mortgagor contends that none of the estate being alienable, the 
decree of the Civil Court is void ; and the matter is still sub judice.” 

Wards' Estates. — In this District there is one small estate under 
the Collector, and a portion of the Kanauli estate under the Court 
of Warda This estate was taken charge of under Section ts. 
Act XL of 1858. The annual gross rental is ^^496, 6a, and the 
Government revenue is ;^2i7, i6s. 

Kates of Rent. — The following rates are compiled from a list 
submitted by the Collector to the Government of Bengal on the i5lh 
August 1872. The size of the bi^hd is 27,225 square feet, or five 
eighths of an acre : — Early rice land, on which an after-crop of pulses, 
vegetables, oil-seeds, &c., is grown : R. 1-4 to Ra 6-6 per Ngbd, 
or 4a to 19s. i)d. per acre. Late rice, generally a single crop, 
pays the same rent as early rice. Food-grains, via, wheat, peas, 
masdri, &c. : R. i to Rs. 6 a N$hd, or 3a ijd. to 19a i|d. an acre. 
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Guden land : R. i*8 to Rs. 5 a ifgM, or 4s. 9d. to 16s. an acre. 
Castor-oil seeds: R. 1 to Rs. 4 a MgAit, or 3s. i|d. to lai 91!. 
an acre. Cotton: R. i-ia to Rs. 5 a or 55. 6d. to 16s. an 
acse. Lands on which pulses are grown : R. i-S to Rs. $ a UgAJ, 
or 4s. 9d. to 1 6s. an acre. Sug.ir-canc : Ks. 3 to Ks. 10 a NgAd, or 
9s. 6d. to £1, I as. an acre. Opium : Ks. a-S to Ks. 8 a or 
8s. to £1, 5s. 6d. an acre. 

The operation of the Kent Law (Act X. of 1859) has not resulted 
in any general enhancement of rents in Ga).l Disinct. 

Rotation ok Ckoi’s (to (piutc Mr Kouidillun) ‘*ts tlioroughly 
understood by the natives. The folloning is the rot.uion usually 
adopted : — In lands which grow a M/t/ii/ crop, consisting of Indian- 
com, early rice, &c., when that crop is cut, poppy is sown. Thus 
from June till October the lands carry a Mut/al crop, and from 
October to March they are covered with poppy, lying fallow during 
the summer. These lands are generally what are called tfiA or tflAas 
lands ; that is to say, they lie close to the village, and are more or 
less manured. In rabi lands, a rabi crop (wheat, barley, Ac.) is sown 
one year, and arhar and kodo the nest, and so on. Sugar-cane is 
a crop of slow growth, and is alternated with rice.*' Early rice and 
Indian-com are also followed by masiiri, peas, linseed, mustard, gram, 
wheat, and barley. When the winter rice has been cut, k/usdrl is 
very frequently sown among the stubble. 

Manures.— -By far the greater part of the cow-dung is burnt for fuel. 
Kitchen-gardens are enriched with sweepings from the road, and with 
ashes and earth containing nitrous salts. Manure is not used for rice 
and sugar-cane, but it is always used for pppy anrl cotton. 
or betel-leaf is manured with fresh earth. 

Irrigation is very common over the whole District, and its pre- 
valence may, perhaps, be thought to render liie use of manure unne- 
cessary. According to the Collector, all kinds of crops, with the 
exception of gram, masiiri, linseed, M, kkeidri, kurtht, arhar, and 
Indian-com, are irrigated. The methods used are natural and artificial 
watercourses, reservoirs, and wcIIa 1 he artificial watercourses (pdim) 
have already been mentioned (p. ay). Concerning this subject. Dr 
Buchanan-Hamilton wrote as follows in the beginning of the cen- 
tury Many of these pJiiis arc several kos in length j and in the 
dry season convey large (juantiiies of water, often more than remains 
in the channel of the river. The exiiensc both of making and repair- 
ing the canals and reservoirs is entirely defrayed by the samlm/drs, 
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who appoint proper persons to divide the water among the tenantry. 
During the height of the floods, these canals and reservoirs afiord a 
supply by merel3kallowing the water to flow on the fields through 
sluices, which usually consist of a hollow idr tree, the end of which 
is filled with clay when it is intended that the water should be con- 
fined. In the canals, the water is raised to the level of each man’s 
sluice by a small temporary dam of earth. Towards the end of the 
season, the water must be raised from both reservoirs and canals by 
machinery. The bucket, suspended by ropes, c.illed chdnr, is some- 
times used, when tlie quantity of water remaining is small ; but when 
the quantity of water is considerable, the machine like a canoe is 
used, if the height to which it is to be raised is small ; while the pot 
raised by a lever is preferred when the height is considerable. The 
trouble attending this is not so considerable as might be imagined ; 
because, after the fields next the reservoir have been filled, the same 
water is allowed to flow on others without any additional labour. 
The greater portion of the winter crops, and of vegetables and sugar- 
cane, is watered from wells.” The cost of irrigating sugar-cane is 
reported to be Ks. 7 the standard bighd, or about jQt, as. the acre. 

Wells, though found all over the District, are most common in the 
sandy tract between the Sdn and the Pdnpiin rivers, where the 
country may be said to be perforated by them. 'I'lie greater number 
are kachchd ; that is to s.iy, simply holes dug in the ground, without 
any masonry work to strengthen the walls. 'I'lic cost of making a 
well depends on the distance of the water from the surface. The 
Collector reports that he has seen cultivators commence a well in 
the morning, anil by 4 p.m. the men had reached water at a depth 
of 8 feet, anil were irrigating their fields. l!ut sometimes wells have 
to be sunk to a depth of 60 feet. The water is raised by a lever. A 
long rope is .ituclicd to the bucket at one end, and the other to a bam- 
boo lever, which moves on a pole. One end of the lever is wciglited 
with a log, stone, or lump of clay ; and when not in use the bucket 
rests above the well. When water is required, a man standing by 
the iiolc pulls the rope till the bucket is immersed ; as soon as the 
tension is relaxed the weight .attached to the lever raises the bucket of 
itself. There are generally three or even more levers working at once 
in each well. This economises labour, for one man is sufficient to 
distribute the water raised by fbur or five levers or Idi/uu. When the 
depth is moileratc, three men with two hMas can water from about 
two-thirds to one-third of an acre daily. The bucket consists of an 
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iron or sn earthen pot, and the price of a rojM and lever is about 
four d/i/fdf or 6d. An iron pot costs one rupee or 21, and an 
earthen pot only half an diind or three farthings ; but the latter is 
often broken, and has to be renewed. In town-ganlens, water is fre- 
quently raised in a large leather bucket (;//oM). An inclined hollow is 
made near the well, and die water is raised by means of a i>air of oxen 
walking down the incline. Statistics showing the amount of water 
that is usually raised by the Mur, /Ma, and mo/A are given in 
the Statistical Account of Shahdbdd District. 

Large reservoirs (Mars) are much used. They vary in size, being 
sometimes more than a mile in length, but in general much smaller. 
'I'iiey are constructed especially for the rice cultivation by the proprie- 
tors of the villages. Whenwatcris required, the bank iscutand thewater 
distributed over the fields. The cultivators belonmg to the village 
in which the dAar is situated get their water free o^harge ; but the 
members of an adjoining vdlagc have to pay at an average rate of eight 
dtiuds the standard l>(sAd, or about 3s. an acre. The cost of construct- 
ing such a reservoir varies with the size, from Ks. 500 to Rs. 25, or 
from ;^5o to jQi, tos. The {leoplc who dig them are called Mddr, 
and are paid from K. 1-8 to Ks. 4, or from 3s. to 8s. for 100 sikandarl 
cubical (2 feet 9} inches), according to the depth of the 
ditch and height of the bank which constitutes the reservoir. Dr 
Buchanan-Hamilton was informed that every 1000 bighds of rice 
land required a bank of from 150 to 100 m length. After 
the reservoirs have been cut, a winter crop of wheat, barley, or pulse 
is frequently sown within the enclosure. 

Natural Calamities. — Floods and Ui.iuiits. — In very rainy 
seasons, some injury is dune to the crops by standing water ; but 
within the memory of the present generation there has only been 
one considerable flood. This occurred thirty-seven years ago, when 
the hill-streams flooiled the surrounding country; but the water 
remained stationary for only one day, and then subsided in nine or 
ten hours. Injury from blight is rare. During the last sixty years 
locusts have visited the District three times. Sometimes grasshoppers 
do some damage, but not to the cMent of afifeciing the market jirice 
of grain. 

Droughts are unfortunately only too common. In 1870 the 
Collector reported that droughts affecting the general prospects of 
the District had occurred ten times during the present generation ; 
and that no measures had been taken as safeguards against drought 
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in the future. Since that date the Sdn Canalihave been constructed, 
which will, undoubtedly, prevent much of the loss that arises from a 
dry season. 

The Famine op 1866 certainly did affect Gayi District, but no 
standard exists by which to guage the actual pressure. The Col* 
lector reports that the maximum price of common rice rose to Rs. 
6*io-8 a ffira/i, or 18s. 6d. per cwt ; and of paddy to Rs. 3*5*4 a sum, 
or 9s. 3d. per cwt But, as I have already mentioned, prices in this 
District are an uncertain index to the pressure from want Market 
rates apply only to a very small fraction of the population ; and in 
a time of pressure, when people are unwilling to sell, they indicate far 
greater scarcity than reallyexists. The following account is condensed 
from the Report of Mr F. R. Cockerel 4 C.S., Famine Commissioner for 
the Patni and U^galpur Divisiona 

“ The distresAras most severe in that part of the District which 
lies to the west, in the vicinity of Gayi town, and to the south.wert 
and south, within the Subdivisions of Aurangdbdd and Sherghitl. 
This distressed tract extended over an area of upwards of 1300 
square miles, and comprising pargaiids Goh, Dddar, Kibar, Arwal, 
Anchhi, Manorah, Charkdnwib, Dakhnair, Sanaut, Siris, Kutumbdl, 
Japli, and Shetghdtl. The rice crop» which is the main cultivation 
in most of these /argairdr, may be said to have (ailed completely in 
1864 ; and froip that time prices rose considerably, and general dis- 
tress began to be felt The raU or spring crops of 186$ were much 
below the average. From want of suflicient moisture m the ground, 
resulting from the early cessation of the rains in 1864, and the diffi- 
culty experienced in obtaining seed, the area under niM cultivation 
was contracted, and the produce was much injured by the severe 
hailstorms which fell in the spring of 1865. From these causes the 
general distress became so great, that in May and June of that year, 
the poorer classes were reduced to living upon tlie seeds of the 
mahni tree, berries, grass, and herbs. This extreme destitution 
abated on the setting in of the raina Prices fell ; and as there was 
work to be done in the fields, special relief measures were not deemed 
necessary. The condition of the people, however, did not improve, 
and the general distress reached its climax in October 186$, iriien 
only 7 jsrr of rice could be purchased for the rupee. The Collector 
commenced a daily distribution of grain, and called a meeting of die 
principal inhalMtanta, with the object of raising a general subscrip- 
tion to defray the cost of maintmning the starving people. A daily 
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avenge of about 1000 persons were fed at Gayd town by public charity 
from rath October to 17th December. In the latter monthi when 
the markets again fell, and the rice harvest afforded means of 
employment, the relief was considered no longer necessary, and was 
suspended. But, as the Collector anticipiited, there was a renewal of 
extreme distress in March 1866. Severe hailstorms and a heavy 
rainfall m February, with the iiremature arrival of the hot winds, 
caused much injury to the spring crops. The stocks in the hands of 
dealen became exhausted, and the local supplies were mainly depen- 
dent on importations from Patnd; the tamindArs, who are the prin- 
cipal holdera of grain (as the bkdoll system, or payment of rent in 
kind, prevails in this District to a great extent), withheld their stocks 
from the market, in the expectation of still greater scarcity. From 
these causes the prices of food again rose in March ; and a conside^ 
able inaease in that class of crime which marks the existence of 
extreme distress amongst the lower classes took place about the same 
period. Still no special measures were adopted by the Collector till 
June, when relief centres were opened at Gayd town, and at the head- 
quarters of the Subdivisions of Sherghitf, Nawddd, and Aurangdbdd. 
Subs^uenlly, in August and September, additional centres were estab- 
lished aiKonch and Fathipur in the Sheighdtl Subdivision, Uncooked 
rice, at the average rate of half a ^ to each person, was given at 
all the relief centres, except at Sherghdtf ; where tl^ Deputy-Magis- 
trate, who had charge of the relief administration, distributed money 
in lieu of food, from the 34th July to the end of the period during 
which relief operations lasted. The rice wu in each case purchased • 
in the local market nearest to the relief centre. During the period 
of the greatest distress, the average daily number of persons receiv- 
ing relief was 1167 for the week ending 7th July; 1105 for the 
week ending 6th August ; and 934 for the week ending 6th Septem- 
ber. An average daily numl>er of about 300 persons was employed 
on roads during the same |)eriod; and at Gayd the manufacture 
of ropes gave employment to a daily average of 143 persona A 
sum of Ra 1000 was granted from public funds in aid of the local 
subscriptions (which amounted to Ra is.jyiX to be expended 
in gratuitous relief ; and Ra 9050 was assigned in August from the 
Imperial funds for employment of the |)eople on |>ublic worka The 
maHtni of Buddh Gayd largely increased his ordinary charitiea 
The Rinfs of Tikdtf distributed food daily at that place; and die 
tamUuUnvd Nawidi subsaibed liberally. But as a rule; the land- 
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owners rendered little or no anistance towards the support of the 
starving people. Cholera made its appearance in the town of Gayd 
about the middle of July, and thence spread over the interior of the 
District, visiting Tikdri, Konch, Goh, and Diddnagar in the Gayd 
Subdivision. Medicines were distributed freely through the dgenqr 
of the police in those localities. In the Aurangibdd Subdivision 
there was not much sickness ; but cholem prevailed in some parts of 
the Nawddd Subdivision, and at Fathipur. Of a total number of 
pay admissions to the Gayd hospital from amongst the pauper relief 
recipients from June to November 1866, 447 died within an average 
period of two days after admission, showing the severe character of 
the cholera outbreak in the town of Gayl At Nawddd, out of a total 
number of 357 persons admitted to hospital during the same period, 8 
died within an average period of eight da)rs after admission, and 
349 were discharged as cured. At Sheighdd, amongst 39 admissions 
during the same period, a deaths occurred, one within two and the 
other within fifteen days after admission. Upwards of 3000 persons 
in Gayd District were registered for emigration under Acts III. of 
1863 and XIII. of 1864 during the year 1865 ; and this hurt gives 
some indication of the extremity of the general distress, and the 
difficulty of gaining a liveliho^ experienced by the labouring 
classes during that year. Tlie entire number of recipients of 
gratuitous relief #t no time exceeded a daily average of laoo per- 
sons : whilst the mortality return for the District, showing only cases 
reported by the police, and consequently considerably underrating 
the actual loss of life caused by the famine, estiblishes the fact of 
33^7 persons having died. This shows the number of deaths to be 
in the proportion of more than 2 to i as compared with the number 
relieved. That the number coming forward to receive relief should 
have been so small, when the distress had been so protracted through 
the failure of the crops of successive years, and the high ruling 
prices ocoasioned thereby, is only to be accounted for by the fact of 
the inaccessibility of the relief depots, owing to their distance firom 
the roan of the starving population." 

The Faminx or 1873-74 was not seriously felt in the District of 
Gayl The flooding tit the kkadtA crops in August, and the burstiQg 
of the ikon or reservoirs, which seriously affected the winter lio^ 
gave rise to grave anticipations, which fortunately were not realised. 
Much of the crops to-the west of the District were saved by water 
from the Sdn, which was freely distributed through the halffiniafaed 
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canals. Slight showers about Christinas and January Just sufficed 
to keep the rabi crop alive on the ground, and good rain in 
February secured a fair out-turn. Meanwhile private trade had 
collected large supplies of gr.iin from the Panjib and North-West 
Provinces at Patni, Arrah, &c. ; and this grain was distributed over 
Gayd District, One of the chief causes of the iHstress in 1866, 
vis., the impassable condition of the P.atnd and Gayd road, no longer 
existed to hinder the transport of grain. The rabi crop was gowl, 
and the subsequent crops of the year 1 874 were luxuriant and excel- 
lent Prices, no doubt, were higher than in the worst parts of 
Tirhut and Champiran, where the distress was far more severe ; but 
the market price in Gayd does not directly affect the majority of the 
population. All the local officers were convinced that no real dis- 
tress need be apprehended. (Jovernment grain, however, was stored 
throughout the District, relief works were instituted, and a compara- 
tively small numl)cr of the poorest classes were charitably relieved. 
But these special measures were simply precautionary. 1 lie Govern- 
ment had merely to supplement the food supply, strengthened as it 
was by private trade, with a small amount (less than 8855 tons) of 
grain, and not to feed a great jiortion of the population, as in the 
north Gangetic Districts. 

Famine Warnings.— The Collector (writing before the experience 
of the late famine) stated that prices reach famine rates when 
paddy, the staple crop of the District, is selling at four tiroes the 
ordinary rate, that is at Rs. 6 a maa, or 1 6s. 8d. per ewt Mr Bayley, 
however, points out that, in a bM District, market lates are no 
sure index of want. “ Nothing,” he says, « but a lurMsian of bad 
seasons can exhaust the landowners' stock, and the other private 
stom of grain in every village. The cultivator does not owe for 
rent, and his landlord can easily advance him, for subsistence, gram 
which has cost him little. ... In ordinary years, a good Mndsi 
crop, even if followed by a toul loss of the winter paddy crop, will 
suffice to supply the people with food up to a late perM of the 
following year, certainly up to the rabi harvesL" Acc^ing to ^ 
same authority, there are only two means of preventing the possilnlity 
of future famines: facilities for irrigation and improved railway 

communicarioo. • 

Forucm AMD Absentee Undhoeoees.— The Collector lepo^d, 
in 1871, that there was only one European registered as a proprietor 
in the District He estimated the number of Musalmdn proprietors 
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•t 8893 ; and the abientee landholders at 35 per cent of the total 
nuntwr. 

Roads amd Means or CoMHUNiCATioN.->Theie are three impor- 
tant roads in the District of Gayd, whidi are metalled throng^t 
their entire length— {1) The Patnd Branch Road, which enters the 
District a few miles north of Jahindbdd, and runs due sooth past 
Jahindbdd, Tehtd, Makddmpdr, Beld, and Chikand to Gaji 
town. It is eatended in a south-westerly direction to Dhobi, where 
it meets the Grand Trunk Road. The total length of this road 
is 80 miles, of which 34 miles are in Patnd District and 56 
miles in Gayl The annual cost of repairs is ;£4ooo. It is now 
passable throughout the year; but during the famine of 1866 much 
of the distress was owing to the badness of this road during the 
mins, all communication between Jahinibid and the Pdnpdn river 
being inteimpted. (3) The Behar Local Road, which runs north 
and south from Behar town to RijaulL The total length is 41 
miles, of which 30 are in Gayd District This road passes 
through Nawddd, and bisects the Subdivisioa It was constructed 
in 1869, but allowed to fall out of repair till the last famine, when it 
was re-metalled as a relief measure. (3) The Grand Trunk Road 
passes through the south of the District for a disunce of 65 
miles, from the Mohdnd river to the Sdn, across which it is carried 
on a causeway that is. flooded when the river is high. West of 
Aurangdbdd, it is cot by the Batanf, a branch of the Pdnpdn. It 
passes the important towns of Bdrdchati, Sheighitl, and Aurangdbdd. 
The annual cost of repairing this road is £1936, los. These three 
roads are under the management of the Department of Public 
Works. Of roads under local management, the three principal lines 
are— {1) From Gayd to Ddddnagar, 41 miles in length, of 
which the first is are metalled; annual repairs, £119, 18s. 
(a) Fkom Gayd to Sherghdtf, so miles in length, of which the 
first four miles ate metalled ; annual repairs, ;^8i, fis. (3) From 
Gayd to Nawddd, fhirty-rix miles in length, unmetalled ; annual 
;CS 5 « ‘d** Collector has only mentioned these six 
ro^ but the folkwing unmetaUed roads, most of which were 
eObStiQGted or tepmred during the iate famine, may he added v— 

Pakribardnwdn, 13} miles ; (3) fiona Nawddd to Govindpur, is miles ; 

(4) fitom Gayd to Rdjaul^ alwnt 36 miles; (5) from Aurangdbdd 

to Nddaagar, about ss miles ; (6) from Anwny i hdd to Obra, v> 
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nOci; (7) fron Amal to BMn, through D 4 ddnii|tf, ■boil'40 
nOeu; (fl) and from Annd to Jahdnibld, about m bOcl No 
laige maifceta are known to hare lately apning op 00 any of the 
routca of tiaffift With Kigud to other meant of oommunicatioi^ the 
canalt hare been already refeired to (pi tf). There are no laUwayi 
in the Diatrict; but a propoaal hu been made to conatract a Ugbl 

laflway, or lather tiamway, between Patnd and Gayd along the Patni 

Bkandi Road, a diatanre of aii^ mileai 

Hie acoounta of the Gayd Diatrict Road Fhnd for the year 
> 874 r- 75 « publiahed in the CdaOU^ GutUt of July ta, 1876, ahow 
an income of tea, againat a total eipenditure of 

tea. In the preceding year a apecial grant of /7500 had been 
made by Government "to meet the coat of any additional worka 
during the period of diatreaa.” From thia grant,* a of 

£69^^ tot. wat carried forward to the year under report and 
;£4oeo waa ultimately refunded to Government Thia latter 
amount, therefore, haa not been included in the flgurea Juat 
given for income and expenditure. The income, however, doea 
include a balance of £*916, loa brought forward from the pro* 
vioua year; the remainder, jC995,.«aa raiaed locally, chiefly by 
road and ferry toUa. The R^ Ceaa Act of r87t haa not yet 
been extended to Gayd Diatrict. Of the total expenditure a h oum 
above; £s*1, 9a. wu expended on original woilu, and £Mtt 
4a. on repaha; while £146^ wu carried forward. The Diatrict 
Road Committee ia reported to have worked in a — 
rnarmer. 

MAnvracnniB.— The Collector ghru the fidlowing liat of maim* 
foctnrea. Bnua utenaila of the common kind for home ore ; foMr* 
ailkdoth;blaclt*atoiieornamenta: and ropeof all kindafromaiTuu 
called alN8 which growa in the wilder paita of the Diatrict The 
wagu of the manaftctarera are repotted to be four dewdt er afagMoee 
a d^. Genemll^ apeaking, die people m a n u hctnw on their own 
account and h their own hooaea. There are i n ataocea, howoaer, 
udiere hired labour ia employed and honen rented for the pnipoie^ 
pardculatly in the towna ol Gayd and SlhftganJ. 

A fidl account of the manufocturu exiating far tflie ia given by 
Dr Buchanan.ffaiuilton, whou remarika on thia aubfect are here to* 
produced in a cond en a a d foam. The too chief loirni were then^ro 
at pieacnt, Gqdi and Odddnagar. Li dm foireor plaee^ At redd* 
tecta who were broei bt fro"* c on a i roa the forefie of 
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Vishnu-piul, were still to be seen. Their descendants are now chiefly 
to be found at Pathalkatf, a village about fifteen miles from Gayi, near 
the quarries from which the famous black-stone of Gayi is excavated. 
These sair'-Uirtish, as they are called, carve all kinds of vases and 
images, which command a ready sale in the surrounding country, 
among the pilgrims who visit Gayi. 

Sr>AP was manufactured then as now in the town of Gayi, but not 
to the same extent as at I’atnd. It w.is estimated that each man 
could make about 77A lbs. in three or four days. Allowing for sick- 
ness and other avocations, we may calculate that this quantity will 
be made seven times a month. The cost of production would 
be alwut 9s., and the article when sold would realise i ts., giving a 
monthly profit of 14s. The annual amount of soap made by each 
family would be 6510 lbs., valued at about .;^46, 4s. 

TuRciiMAKt.KS (A//-/) were a numerous class. The torches were 
made, as usual, of cotton rags, chiefly collected by the Dom caste 
from the dead bodies of Hindus, who are stripped naked before 
being placed on the funeral pile. The torclimakers also sell the 
conical preparation of betel-leaf, lime, &c., which is chewed by all 
classes, and the leaf-platters {patal) nitide from the broad leaves of 
the partis (Ihitca frondosa), which are used very generally at large 
dinners and marriage feasts. 

AbIr, or the red starch thrown about at the licit festival, was for- 
merly made at Ddtidnagar, but now it is also manufactured in Gayd. 
It is prepared from janird (Holcus sorghum), todh bark, sappan 
wood, and a little impure soda ; and about 9 lbs. of it are sold for. a 
shilling. 

Lac. — ^I'he makers of lac ornaments (/diM, &c.) and a red powder 
(uttiAr) were found all over the District. Most of the lac came 
from the neighbourhood of Sherghdti and Hazdrfbdgh District Ac- 
cording to the Collector, there is now no regular manufactory of lac, 
roost of it being exported in its crude state. Bracelets and rings (rAdW) 
similar to those commonly made of lac are made of glass in Gayi 

lNK.~This manufacture has increased since Dr Buchanan-Ham- 
ilton's time, when there were only two families employed. The 
method of preparation is as follows: — 95 lbs. of Unsced-oil give 
4 lbs. of lamp-black, collected by an earthen lamp. Add 5 lbs. of 
gum of the nim (Melia Imlica) and a little water, and tub in a 
inoitar with a pestle for three hours. Then infuse i| Ibi of gall- 
nuts in to lbs. of water, and add tlte strained infusion to the nibbed 
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materials Tlien rub again for three limns, ami ]»m the pot in the 
sun until the paste dries sudicienily to .I'linit of its being made into 
small cakes, which are again diied in t)ie Min. 

Paper.— 'iTiis manufacture formerly floni islied at .Vrwal ; its present 
state of decadence h.is been already noticiil (p. 57). The following 
account of the process of manufacture is given .Mr llonrdillon 
“The material used from time immemoii.al, ami >tiU exelnsively em- 
ployed, is old jute-sacking (Cr<>tol.trca jiincc.'il. 'I'liis in i nt into small 
pieces, and placed to soak for mhuc da)s m w.iu t m .1 . tom* or /kiHJ 
cistern. When it is sufficiendy nuccrateil ny il.' .u Mnn the water, 
beating is commenced with a dlunii, siilIi as t^.u ns' il inr pounding 
surkhi (brick\ and is continued for sis d.ays. At tlic emi of th.it 
time the pulp is all taken out and washed on a siMim-i. It is then 
again beaten for two days with the d/uttkiy with the adilition to the 
water of some ley of. soda. This bc.itiiig piorcss is reiveatcd nine 
times in all, each subsequent beating taking a longer tune, v.iiying 
from five or six days in the hot weather to eight or ten in the cold 
season. Between each beating the pulp is washed, straineil, and 
dried. These repeated beatings .and strainings reduce the pulpy 
mass to a thick, white, creamy p.aste, which is pressed together into 
lai^ge cheese-like blocks. When thoroughly bleached and dric<l, 
these arc thrown into a small cistern of water to dissolve ; and the 
actual work of m.aking the pajicr into the sheets now bcgin.s. The 
paste, of course, sinks to the bottom of the cistern, and lies there in 
a creamy deposit When it is necessary to make ]>aper, the cistcin is 
vigorously stined with a stick, and the contents thoroughly mixed, 
till the water assumes the consistency of milk, lire operator then 
slides under the water a tray or mat, com^msed of very fine slips of 
bamboo with interstices between ; and by lifting this to the surface 
of the water, he obtains a level deposit of the paste on the tray, 
while the water drains through the interstices. A neat turn of the 
wrist consolidates the paste into a damp sheet of paper ; which is 
then placed on a heap of similar sheets, by dexterously reversing 
the tray. All the sheets formed in one day are in the evening 
placed under a plank, and pressed by the weight of two or three 
men who sit on the plank. The sheets are afterwards stuck against 
the wall to diy, falling off when all the moisture they contain has 
eviqioratcd For the manuiacture of common paper but two pro* 
ceSKS remain. The sheets are pasted on one side and dried, then 
pasted on the other side, and again dried. Wlicn finally rubbed 
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amooth with a itoM ud at iquare, they are ready for the naiket 
In tlie naanbcture of the mperior kindi of paper, another piooeaa 
ia employed in the amoothing of the aurface, by rubbing it with 
poliah^ glaaa. Thia operation givea the paper a very fine gloaa and 
a glaaay amoothneaa. It is, or waa (for no fine paper is now rnann- 
betttied)^ the peculiar monopoly of a clasa of Muhammadana called ' 
mukanhUrt to perform this operation. The papermaken, as above 
noticed, are exceedingly poor; the whole of their very trifling opera* 
tiona are conducted on advances made Iqr the merchant, when 
these can be obtained. The yearly manufacture has now dwindled 
to twenty-five or fifty reams. The estimated cost of the materials 
required for twenty-five reams is i8a 6d., and the ipdue of the 
paper when made is isa The net profit therefore, where no 
hM assistance ia required, is jCi, i6a fid." 

PoTraav is very generally made throughout the District The 
ware ia strong, but coarse and unglazed. The production of tiles 
Ibr roofing forms a considerable part of the trade. The usual 
shape is semi<ylindrical, and the price varies from one to two 
shilUngs a thousand. Bricks also are manufactured, especially near 
Gayd town, by the Kumir caste. Of late years, brick-kilns have 
been made all along the Sdn Canala 

Cloth Manwactory. — ^The importance of this manufacture in 
former times has been already noticed. Rangreu or dyers were 
fpund all over the District, making large profits. The principal 
materials used were safflower, indigo, and lac, of which the last is 
now little used. Blankets were manufactured at most of the Ug 
markets. The chief places where blankets, carpets; fltc, are now 
made are Dflddnagar, Obri, Raflganj, and Go^ near SherghitL 
The weavers of kaar silk are chiefly to be found at Bunlyid-guij 
and KddftganJ. 

MiscitLAMROUS MAKvrACTVRi& — Of the other manufa ct u r es 
and trades mentioned by Dr Buchanan-Hamilton, it will be suflkient 
to give the names and the numbers engaged in each Makers of 
fireworks, 45 ; tanners, rejj ; makers of sweetmeats, $80 ; carpen- 
ters; 1400 ; blacksmiths, fioe ; gold and silversmiths, prg ; chinta- 
makeis, 40 ; and tobacco preparers, 87. There also existed a very 
few ftrgwv, who manufiKtured iron 4 ipped arrows for the hOMbes 
in the south of the District The sngnr manuftctory has been 
already nodeed (pp. 9s, 93); and the mannfkctare of crude opium 
and indigo will be described m the Sutistical Accounts of Fatnd and 
Shihfitaid respectively. 
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SALTPiTRSi— A couiderable manubcture of saltpetre, putly iUidl, 
is carried on in Gaytl Dutrict The number of NuniyAs,u returned by 
the Census Report is 3161 ; and this caste is especially emploTed 
in coUecring die saline earth for the manufacture. Soda effloresces in 
the neighbourhood of the towns of Gayi and Diddnagar, and in the 
Nawidi and Jahdnibdd Subdivisions. The process of manulactute 
is thus described by Mr Bourdillon : — The s^ine earth is boiled for 
three hours in large pans. The water is then baled out, and the 
sediment put aside. This process is usually repeated a second 
time, and the liquor is then allowed to stand in large earthen Jars 
till the saltpetre crystallises, when the crystals are broken off and 
carried to the storeroom. No attempt is made to refine it further ; 
and the saltpetre is packed in bags and exported on bullocks to 
Patni, whence it is sent to Calcutta.” 

Commerce. — ^The trade of the District is chiefly conducted by 
means of permanent markets, m the towns, and at fairs. The 
Collector, in 1875, following list of exports Oil-seeds, 

pulses, brass utensils, blankets, hides, saltpetre, sugar, cotton, doth, 
and red pepper. To these may be added all kinds of food-grains, 
especially paddy and rice, httk and betel-leaf, the medicinal sub- 
stances kalld, baibhlroHgt and dhi$id, timber, bamboos^ mica, lac, 
raw silk,g 4 ^ iron, stone plates, indqio, and a large amount of crude 
opium for manufacture in Patni. The imports, as given by the 
Collector, comprise timber, bamboos, rice, salt, piece-goods, cloth, 
lac, cotton, and iron. To these may be added spices of all sorts, 
fruits from Kabul, brass utensils, Benires cloth, and shawls. The 
Collector is of opinion that the imports exceed the exports, thus 
turning the balance of trade against the District ; but I am inclined 
to believe that he has not taken into account the value of the opium 
yearly exported from this District, which exceeds The 

principal trade with other Districts is along the Patnd Branch Road. 
Mr Bourdillon has estimated the annual value of the exports and im- 
ports (exclusive of opium) along this line at ;^4So,ooa No estimate 
exists of the trade along the Grand Trunk Ro^ and the S6n Ca n al , 
but it is trifling in comparison with the tralBc on the Patni Road. 

Of the trade in the Nawidi Subdivision, a few details are furnished 
by Mr He estimates the annual value of iron ore found in 

Pachamba at £w \ of the mica sold at Rijaulf at S500 ; and of 
the saltpetre from Wirisili^nj at £%oo, when sold m Cakutta. 
*'The trade of Jahinibid is limited,” says Mr BoutdiUon, *to a 
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small export of hides, saltpetre, sugar, cotton cloth, red pepper, 
oil-seeds, and opium ; while its imports. are food-grains and piece- 
goods. There is a small trade at Arwa in timber and bamboo, which 
are brought down the Sdo for sale.” 

Traffic Statistics on the GayX and PatnX Road. — ^T lie 
following paragraphs have been extracted from the Stalistical 
Reporter of March 1876: — “The registration of the ro^d traffic on 
the road between Binkipur and Gayd, is of special interest witli 
reference to the importance of procuring accurate data in connection 
with the proposed tramway on this road. The traffic has been 
registered for some years post; but since the 1st September 1875, 
the returns have been brought into uniformity with those that are 
now obtaincil from other sourO^. From the accompanying state- 
ments, it will be seen that during the four months from September 
to December 1875, the total traffic under Class I. from Gayd to 
Patnd amounted to 65,135 mans^ or 3384 tons ; and the total traffic 
from Patnd to Gayd to 74,093 mans^ or 3713 tons. Of the imports 
into Patnd, the most imimrtant articles of traffic are linseed (17,541 
or 64a tons), and rice (15,525 mam^ or 568 tons). Of the 
exports from Patnd, the most important item is salt (18,173 ///a//r, or 
665 tons) ; the quantity of tobacco sent from Patnd (7513 w/anr, or 
375 tons) is also worthy of notice. By far the most valuable of 
the consignments from Patnd are European cotton manufactures, 
which were worth Ks. 96,334, or ;^9633, 8s. Almost the whole 
of these were consigned in September, in which month the Pinda 
ceremonies, which draw pilgrims from every part of India, are cele- 
iirated. The large number of animals passing south from Patnd in 
November is due to the breaking up of the Sdnpur fair, which 
supplies all Behar with plough-cattle, bred chiefly in Shdhdbdd 
and in the Trans-Gangetic Districts of the Patnd Division.” 

The following are the figures for the traffic that left Gayd for the 
Districts of Patnd, Shdhdbdd, and Sdran during the whole period of 
the/our months ending 31st December 1875 Class I.— Registered 
by weight—Cotton, 96 mam; indigo, 16 ; fuel and firewood, 380 ; 
dried fruits, 3319; toh fniits and vegetables, 19; wheat, 3508; 
pulses and gram, 934 ; rice, 15,435 ; other cereals, 5388 ; jute and 
other raw fibres, 373 ; raw silk, 5 ; hides, 976 ; horns, 13 ; iron and 
its manufactures, 313 ; lime and limestone, 4 ; shell-lac, 353 ; stick- 
lac, t8o;gil/, 1743; oil, 73; linseed, 17462, A 7 -seed, T97; mus- 
tard-seed, 341; castor oil-seed, 1981; poppy -seed, 7113; salt. 
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i8a ; saltpetie, 618; spices and condiments, 141 ; re6ned sugar, 
60; unrefined sugar, 3256 ; tobacco, 69 ; miscellaneous, 417 maiu. 
Total of Class I., 63,554 mans, or 2316 tons (this difivis from the 
total given above by 1571 mans, or 58 tons, which were exported 
northwards along the (iayd and I’aini Road fiom the District of 
Hazdribdgh). Class 11 . — Registered by numbers —Horses, 8tc, 
513; cows. and bullocks, 30; bufi'aloes, 232; goats and sheep, 
1095 i camels, 35 ; elephants, 23 : timber, 2131 ; bainlioos, 38,320 ; 
miscellaneous, 2400. Class III. — Registered by value. — l,eather 
and its manufactures, los ; woollen inanuracliircs, iSs. ; 
European cotton manufjctiires, ;^8o8 , native rotton manulactuies, 
j£s^o, las. ; miscellaneous native goods, ;^502, 2s. ; miscellaneous 
European goods, jQ$o, 12s. Total of Class HI.. '4*- 

The imports into Gayi from the Districts of i'atn.l and Siran 
are thus returned for the (icriod of the same four months ; —Class I. 
—Coal and coke, 45 mam; cotton, 3766; intoxicating drugs 
(other than opium), 10 ; dyes (other than indigo), such as red earth, 
13 ; betel-nuts, 46 ; dried fruits, 145 ; fresh fruits and vegetables, 
3728; wheat, 2037 ; pulses .ind gram, 46S0 ; rice, 7160; paddy, 
too; other cereals, 7010; jute and other raw fibres, 106; manu- 
factures of fibres (as ropes, s.icking, iVc.), 66 ; iron and its manu- 
factures, 617; copjier, brass, .and their manufactures, 164; stone, 
46; shell-lac, 34; stick-lac, 185 ; oil. 130; linseed, 1401 ; 

musurd-seed, 615; castor-oil-sccd, 74; pojipy-secd, 179; salt, 
18,143; saltpetre, 10; other saline substances (as iAart, sajjtrah 
gtc.), 536; spices and condiments, 6918; refined sugar, 314* 
unrefined sugar, 6781 ; tobacco, 6913 ; miscellaneous, 64 mans. 
Total of Class I., 73,047 mans, or 2637 tons (this differs from the 
total given above by 2045 mans, or 75 tons, which were im|)orted 
southwards along the Gayi and Patnd Road into the District of 
Hazitibdgh). Class II.— Horses, 8tc., 1578 ; cows and bullocks, 
3053 ; bufloloes, 4017 ; goats and sheep, 93® » birds, 4® i camels, 4®; 
elephants, 68; timber, 89; bamboos, 100; cocoa-nuu, 29,950; 

308. Class III.— Ualher and iu manufactures, 
;^io, 6a.; woollen manufactures, 14s- ; European cotton manu- 
factures, ;^87 10, 8s.; native cotton manufactures, £1^0; miscel- 
laneous native goods, £19^, i 4 »- ; miscellaneous European goods, 
£ittS§. Total of Class III., j[C 97 ' 4 i I®*' 

Capital.— It has been already observed (pp. 97, 98) that in many 
it s pe c ti grain, and not money, is the circulating medium in Gayi Dis- 
trict 'fhe needy cultivator in want of seed does not usually borrow 
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nmiqr to bajr the teed* hot the gnm itiel( on the condition that he 
will retnm lo nneh of his crop et hareesfe^iine. Veiy little monejr 
suffices for the few wants of the cultivfting classes. What capital 
there ii^ in the hands of baoken and shopkeepers^ is not hoarded, 
bnt emplojed in trade or loans. The state of general iadd>tedneas 
hu been already indicated (p. psX'and the rate of intereal ensues large 
profits to the l^er. The rate for snudl loans, where the borrower 
pawns some small article such u ornaments or household vessels, 
varies from two to four GorakhpuH pice in the rupee per 
month, or from 33} to 66| per cent per annum. In large trans- 
actions, where a mortgage is given upon houses or lands, the rate 
will depend upon the condition of the mortgage. With possession, 
the rate will vary from ts to S4 per cent ; bnt without posses- 
sion, it will be increased to 30 per cent per annum. In petty ad- 
vances to cultivators upon the personal security of the borrower, 
the usual condition is that the money or grain advanced is to be 
repaid ttt harvest-time, with an augmentation of the money or grain 
dependent upon the selling price of grain, but equivalent to interest at 
SO per cent For example, if a rupee is borrowed when grain is selling 
at so tm the rupee, the borrowermust repay at huvest-time K. t-8, 
or 60 sert of grain, when it is selling at 40 mrr the rupee. On capital 
invested in the purchase of an estate, 6 per cent per annum, or even 
leas, is considered as a fair return. Several large bankers reside at 
the towns of Gayd and Sihibganj, who deal extensively in money- 
lending. The village shopkeepers lend out money at usury, but not 
to any great extent 

The rate of interest appears to have diminished of late years, 
owing probably to the increased security of property and to the 
greater number of lenders. In Dr Buchanan-Hamilton’s time the 
rate for petty transactions varied from 37^ to 75 per cent per annum. 
Large sums srere advanced by the nakdi or cash mer- 

chants, at from 18 to so per cent ; while sums of consequence, 
for example,;£ioo, were to be got on good aecurity,'such as bullion 
or jewels^ fbr is or 15 per cent 

Niwspatiu— There are no r^ular new s p a pers in the Dis- 
trict ; but there is pnUiahed at Gayd a translation in Urdu of the 
This quasi-petiodical, called or 

gf iPrumdMfr, hu abodt a hundred subseribets among the 
pleaders of Behar. 

iMOOMis AHo Inoomi-Tax.— The Collector, in 1871, estimated 
the total of the incomes in Gayd District over ;^5o per annum at 
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;£839,io 5, 4a. This estimate appears to be sU^tlj ondcr the 
ttath; it would only yield os. pd. at the late oT 3I per 

oenby whereas the actual net produce of the income-tax in iSy^yi 
amounted 10^^06,776, iss. For the purposes of this tax, the number 
of persona anessed in that year in Gayi District u having (noomes 
over £%o per annum was 4373. The net amount realiaed was^ 
as almdy mentioned, £26,116, iss. ; a sum which exceeds the 
amount obtained from any other District in Bengal or Behar, with 
the exception of Calcutu and the enormous District of Tirhut 
This frmt might seem to show that the pover^ of the people and 
the low material condition of Gayi District cannot be so great u it 
has been represented ; for the District, though large, is a rural one^ 
and large fortunes accumulated by trade are unknown. But this 
apparent contradiction is readily explained by the lact that a great 
proportion of the tax was derived from the GayiWils, who readily paid 
the high rate at which their incomes were assessed, rather than en- 
dure any scrutiny into the sources of their wealth. 

The net annual amounts realiaed in Gayi from income, licence, 
or certificate taxes from 1863 to 187s are as follow:— In 18631 
from income-tax, ;^r6,043, as.; in 1864, ;^r 1,483, ta; in 1863, 
;^iet7ao, aa ; in 1868, from the licence-tax, ;f 3 i 3 o> t 4 «> ; >» 
from the certificate-tax, £2619, 6a ; in 1870, from income-tax, when 
the rate was r J per cent, ;^tt,746, 14a ; in 1871, when the rate 
wu 3} per cent, £26,116, laa; and in 187a, when the rate wu 
I Jy per cent, and the tax was levied only on incomes above £1% 
per annum, ;£793S, loa It is noticeable that when an income-tax 
was in force, the sum realised from Gayi Dutrict was second only 
to the amounu obuined from Calcutu and Tirhut ; but that when 
the licence or certificate-tax was levied, fourteen Disuicts, besides 
Calcuttai give ft Iftrger annuftl result 
lusTiTUTiOHa— The Collector rtporu that there are three religious 
endowmenu in the District The one at Buddh Gayi has been 
already described. The second at Husiinibid, in Ae Aurangibid 
Subdivision, is a Muhammadan institution ; and the third at Budhantl, 
in the Nawidi Subdivision, is similar to the convent at Buddh 
Gayi. A certain aamMir at Hasdi has a charitable establish- 
ment for feeding daily all poor travellers^ which is said to cost 
;^5aday. The late Riji of Tikiri uaed to keep a eaniage and 
five pairs of horses at Gayi, which he was alwaya r^y to lend to 
local oflkials, who would otherwise have found no little diflkal^ in 
moving rapidly over this large District 
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Tub Aouinistrative History of GayA cannot be fully given, 
as all the records were burnt in the Mutiny. After the acquisition of 
the Province of Behar by the English in 17651 the management was 
intrusted to a distinguished native, Shitdb RiL The subsequent 
history of the District of Behar, out of which the present area of Gayd 
District was afterwards taken, will be found in the Statistical Account 
of Patnd. It was not until 1835 that Gayd was constituted an' inde- 
pendent Collectorate, whose limits included the present Subdivision 
of Behar ; but in 1814 the whole south of the District had been placed 
under the jurisdiction of aspecial Joint-Magistrate, stationed at SHcr- 
ghitf. For revenue purposes, the Collector was under the jurisdiction 
of the Board of Commissioners at Patna and Benares, created in 1817. 
For judicial purposes, there were native muusi/s, under a Judge- 
Magistrate, from whom, again, an appeal lay to the Provincial Civil 
Court at Patnd. In 1829, this Court and also the Board were 
swept away, and their powers were vested in a Commissioner at 
Patnd acting under the orders of the Board in Calcuttx In 1831, 
the Judge-Magistrate of Gayd was given increased powers as a 
Sessions-Judge, and his magisterial powers were made over to the 
Collector ; and thus the present unit of administration, the Magis- 
trate-Collector, was created. In 1845, the offices of Magistrate and 
Collector were separated, to be again reunited by the order of the 
Seaetary of State, dated 14th April 1859. 

Revenue anp Expenditurf..— Owing to the loss of all office 
records during the Mutiny, the earliest date for which the balance- 
sheet of the District can be given is 1858-59. It will be seen 
that the gross revenue for that year was ;^4 11,646, las. 4d., and 
the expenditure ;f444i344i 9*' 8d. In 1870-71, the gross revenue 
was jCa 6 a,tij, 10s., and the gross expenditure ;^36i,436, 7s. 
These figures, however, do not show, the real facts; the District 
balance-sheets contain many items of account and transfer, such 
as deposits and remittances, which conceal both the actual amount 
of District revenue and the cost of local administration. Eliminat- 
ing these items, we find that the net revenue of the year 1858-59 
^ 6 s. 6d., and the net expenditure 164,748, 16s. tid. 

Applying the same process to the balance-slteet of the year 1870-71, 
the net revenue will be jC^9a,8jo, 4%, and the net expenditure 
^^834,176, iss. Even these figures are not strictly accurate, but 
I can only give them as they were furnished by the District 
authorities. 



REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. IJJ 

Balamci-Shekt or GayA District roR the Year 1858-59. 
Gross Rkvrnue. Ctoss Expknuitvri. 

I. jjixt Rcrcnue . )CiS3i^ 9 * <• Stunpi . . Cttl ij 6 

s. ifAAJr/orEsdse . 34,138 18 6 3. CUn^oflhcGcm* 

3. Slsmpt . • 8,730 18 3 nlDepwtmcM . 1,811 17 9 

4. Gene^ Dcputmcnt >40 3. EJuation 444 is 0 

5. Hufatinii too o 0 4. Judkitl Chvgcs, 

6. Judicial Chaicck, (cncnl . 33,560 IS 10 

gcneni . 1,318 18 11 5. Revenue Chai];et, 

7. Revenue Qiargea, general . 4«9*7 $ 9 

general 4 13 10 6. Mutiny . . 4*S 0 6 

8. Pro6tandLou $88 $ $ 7. Pnifit and Lou 16511 3 

9. Coniiacatian, AMH 8. Law Cliarget . . 148 

Department 0 14 10 9. Feniion, Political . 687 15 II 

la Law Charges . . 0 8 3 10. Da Service . 487 >$ 3 

II. Profit and Lou, 11. Revenue Remit- 

Mutiny . 33,765 10 0 lances . . 5J>3$® ® ® 

13. Post-Office Remit- I3. Post-Office Remlt- 

tancea . 35,910 17 11 tancei. ■ •3»4S8 6 8 

13. Remittances, En- 13. Remittances, En- 

gineer’s Office . 461 4 9 gineer‘1 Depaitmt 33.4$m 9 

14. Opium . 503 3 10 14, Opium . I3*i®l3 3 .• 

15. Revenue Dejwsiu . 37,533 I7 « IS- Revenue DeposlU . 37,398 7 3 

16. Judicial Deposits . 4,05* '9 • 16. Judicial Deposits . 3,1671011 

17. JUdliUud . . 1,35s S ' 17- !-«»> 8 

18. Sheriff’s Fees o 13 0 18. MiscelUncous Ad- 

19. Revenue Recorded vanees . 81,155 16 3 

Fund . 48 0 o 19, Exchange 85 13 O 

sa Local Fund . - 1,673 4 8 10. Hills diKhargcd - 

31. Miscellaneous Ad- Revenue Dejiart. 16,019 I 5 

vanees -79,31* 4 S at. Do. Oovi. India 47,15® 4 •• 

22. Exchange 85 t* 0 33. Ihr- N. W P. i,S97 8 3 

33. Binsiuued(Rcvenue) 31,039 ix to 

34. Da Govt. India 33,758 4 1 

35. Da N. W. P. . 3,830 I 4 

36. Da FtStCeorge 503 11 7 

37. Da Panjib 104 0 0 

«8. Military Funds 498 '® 8 

39. Electric Telegraph . 4* 8 6 

3a Service Fends 35® *7 4 

31. Annuity Fund 389 * 8 . . 

To«*» iC444.344.9 « 

To obtain Ihe net revenue. Nos. 13, 13. «S. >8, »9-*«p 3®. 3« «•«» ^ 

ihNB the iffCPDC wde, letvinc a iDUt of /aijetas, 6<lw To oUini 
the nctcipaMItnic, Not ll-i3a«l 15-13 mmt be deducted from the etpemlllufe 
side, leaving a total of 1^164,748, tbi. ltd. 
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Boson Emiun or nu Dirmct or GatA iob thb Yiah 

1870-71. 


GaoH Rmiiui. 

I. Ltad lUtmt £i9jnt t6 
a. AUM . . 3^103 o 

3. AMONdTuai . 4^180 0 

4. Opiam . . too o 

Si Stuapi . . 30^33 4 

& lAvaadJoitloe . 1/109 4 

7. PallM ... 30 o 

& Mac i ti ai . 480 0 

9. HiiotUuMou. . 3^330 0 
to. LocdFondi . . 10^507 6 

II. Rmaooonepoiiis . 7J19 13 
13 . JadicU Dopodls . 13,346 16 

13. P. W. DeputaMot 4,300 o 

14. Bilh aad TiiHfcr 

Paoiipti . 3I1S81 10 

15. Ia4ia~Na«7 Onkr 

Ocpaitnaat . 360 0 

ii> FMiiPtipirtBMal 1,533 3 


Total £160,119 10 o 


Caoai Exnmnroaa. 

I. latafata . . . £fo e o 

a. Allovaaec%RflBail%' 

■ad Dmwhadta . 3^568 e o 
3- Laad Ravaaoe . ***^ le o 

4* AtUH . . 3J70 8 o 

S.AMMdTaaa 863 16 o 
A Optaa . 199.833 18 o 

7* Staaps . 6jo 0 0 

8 , Adaiaiitmlioa aad 

Pablie DeporiBicat 390 o o 

9. Uw apd Juatica . a88o 18 o 

la Polka* . . 1(^138 14 o 

II. Edacalloa, Sckaca^ 

•■d Art . . 1454 16 0 

13. Allowaaeca aad Ai. 

MaaBCBtaAb . 600 e 0 

13. Sopaiannnalkaa 650 e o 

14. Lo^Faada . . 3.33 8 4 0 

15. Rrraaae Depoaita . 6^309 la o 
Id. JadkkI Dapoaita . 14,863 18 o 
17. Bilk aad Ttaaafer 

***^P‘» • . 3.877 3 o 

I& Caah Raaailtaaeei^ 

MilitaiyDapartat. 90 o e 
19. Da ladka lloiMr. 

Oidar OaptrtinaBi 3,400 e e 
aa Do, Poatal Dapart* 

■ . IM 16 e 

ai. Jaila* . . . ijpi 13 o 

lA Dol LoaaooMaaa* 
falana 


84 2 


TokI ^a6i436 7 


To olitala Iha aat loaaMW. Noa io-i6 i 
iMa Itathl alotal or/i98,87A 40 To 
A A I4-2II taart ba dcAaclad Boa Oo 
XM4.I7^iS>>o8. 


tba aat as^aaten^ nI! 
aUc^ laaviai a lobd of 


UND REVENUE. la} 

Land REvnrui.— In Gaji, it in the reit of Iht 
fonni bjr &r the moit impoitut item of levenue; in it 

fiMmed 53 per cent of the total revenue of the Dtoicl The fen* 
eral peculiaritiei of the land tenures in Behar formed the nbject 
of a special report from Mr D. J. M*Neile to the Government of 
Bengal, dated 17th October 1871. He found that ** the land tenure 
of Behar materially diflen from that of Bengal, in virtue of the 
small average site of estates in moat districts of the fonner Pro* 
vince; the large number of ousted proprietors, who subsist on the 
miUkM allowance made to them by the State from the revenues of 
their fonner properties ; and the prei^ence of the short-term forming 
system among the landholders; to which may be added the custom 
which obtains in some parts'* [especially in Gayd] **of paying rents 
inkind.** The average area pf the estates in Gayi is 6to acres; and 
this comparative smallness is due partly, though not whol^, to 
the hoHedri (or partition) law, Regulation XIX. of t8t4. But even 
before the pairing of thb law, as early as 1789, Mr Shore remarked 
on the insignificant rise of the Behar estatea Though now they 
are probably still smaller than they were then, it is a remarkable 
fact that they have increased in value; and the disproportion 
between the rental and the Government revenue in B^ is 
notoriously much greater than in BengaL This is proved by the 
prices at which estates sold for arrears of revenue are comity 
purchased ; the auie is partly original under-assessment, but still 
mote the estension of cultivation. The enhancement of revenue 
is largely attributable to the resumption and asieinsent of in- 
valid UkkirdJ tenures. No records ciist in Gayd District show- 
ing any revenue stadstfos earlier than the year 1857-38; but 
there was discovered in the Patnl OfRoe a register M the /ar- 
finds in the old District of Behar, with the number of eriatei, 
proprietoii, and revenue of each. The register contains Umm 
atatiitici from the year 1197 Faali, cotresp^ing to 1789 of 
our era. There were at that time 41 firfsnds in Behar Dis. 
trict, of which 16 have been since transferred to Pfetni, and 1 
to Mooghyr, leaving 14 for the present IMsliict of Gayi llie total 
area of thM 14 /srgmdr is given at 4747’^ Kfun miles, or 
3,038^649 acres. The total number of eteates wee 744; tha.lolal 
mmbcr of propiieton^ 1160; and the Government nvenne wu 
fr(<*574^ nyaes, or £iQ^t'in, loe., eqnel to in avenfe 
payment of £t^ oe. ^ from enA estate, or /m, ise. from eedi 
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indiridual proprietor.. Comparing the number of estates with the 
area, we find that the average size of an estate was 4084 acres, or 
more than six times larger than the average area in 1871. In 1871 
the number of estates was 4411 ; the number of registered pro- 
prietors, 30 , 453 ; and the total land revenue was ;^i38,03a, equid to 
an average payment of ;^3t, 5s. rod. from each estate, or £ 6 , 14B. 
lid. from each individual proprietor. In eighty years, therefore, 
each estate has on an average been split up into six ; and where 
there was formerly one proprietor, there are now eighteen. In the 
same period Government revenue has increased from 104,170, 10s. 
to ;^i3fi|033. This inbrease is not so laige as in most of the Behar 
Districts; which may partly be accounted for by the remissions 
granted to the Deo Rijd and others, for military services. 

The figures for 1857-58 are as follow : — Number of estates, 
4894 ; number of registered proprietors, 33,116 ; paying a total land 
revenue of ;£i54,984, equal to an average payment of ;f3t, 15s. 4}d. 
from each estate, or 14s. ad. from each individual proprietor. 
No comparison can be drawn from these figures with those of other 
yean; for in 1857 the entire Subdivision of Behar was included in 
the District of Gayi. 

PaoncnoK to Person and Property has been steadily ren- 
dered more complete, 'fhe state of anarchy which resulted in the 
appointment of a special Joint-Magistrate at Sherghdtl in 1814, has 
bMn already alluded to ; and in 1835, the unwieldy District of Behar 
was split up into the Districts of Patni and Gayl In 1857-58, there 
were two covenanted officers at work throughout the year ; and there 
were seven magisterial courts. In 1863, there were three covenanted 
officers, twelve magisterial courts, and twelve civil courts, including 
revenue courts and Deputy-Collectors empowered to hear rent suits. 
In 1865, the dimenrions of the District were further curtailed by the 
. removal of the Behar Subdivision to Patnfi District In 1869, there 
were eight covenanted officers, seven magisterial and twelve dvil 
conrta 

Rent Suits.— The number of rent cases instituted under the pro- 
visiona of Act X. of 1859— the Rent Law of Bengal— are thus le- 
tamed by the Cdlector^— In 1861-63, 600 original suits; with 135 
niscellaneonB applications ; in 1863-63, 473 original suits, with 166 
miaceOaneotts applications; in 1863-64, 416 original sulta viBi 
jSe miscellaneous applications; and in 1868-69, 343 original 
snits; with 504 miscellaneons appUcations. It will thus be seen ffiat 
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these rtat suits have steadily diminished in number since the fim 
introduction of the law. 

Pouat Statistics.— F or police purposes^ Gayi District isdinded 
into thirteen police circles {fhinis) with twenty-four outposts (ndMr). 
The present police force consists of four distinct bodies— nanely, the 
regular or District police ; a municipal police for the protection of 
the towns and certain laige villages ; a village watch or rural con- 
stabulary ; an<l the digw 6 rt or road watchmen. 

Tub Regular Policb consisted of the following strength at the 
end of 1 87a : — Two superior European officers, maintained on a salary 
of Rs. 950 a month, or ;^tt40 a year; 5 subordinate officers, on a 
salary of upwards of Rs. 100 a month, or;^tao a 3rear ; and 99 loirer 
clan officers on less than Rs. looamonth, or;^iao a year, maintamed 
at a total cost of Rs. 3020 a month, or ;^36a4 per annum, or an ave- 
rage pay of Rs. 29-0-7 a month, or ;^34, 172. per annum bt each 
subordinate officer ; together with 499 foot police constables, and 10 
mounted constables, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 3349 a month, 
or;^'40i8, 16s. per annum; the average annual pay of a mounted 
constable being Rs. 7 a month, or 8 s. per annum, and of a foot 
constable Ra 6-6 a month, or ;i^7, 13s. per annum. The other 
eipenses connected with the District police are— Rs. 154-14-8 a 
month, or 185, 18a. per annum, as travelling expenses for the Dis- 
trict Superintendent and his Assistant; Rs. 190-5-4 a month, or 
;^aa8, 8s. per annum, for pay and travelling allowances for dicir 
office establishments; Ra 180 a month, or jC^iS per annum, for 
horse and travelling allowances; and Ra 988-14-8 a month, or, 
14a a year, for contingencies and other expenses; bring- 
ing up the total cost of the regular police in Gayi District in 1871 
to Ra 8833-2-8 a month, or ;^io,599, r6a a year, and the total 
strengrii to 615 officers and men. The area of the District, as 
given in the Census Report of 1872, is 4718 square miles; and 
the population, as ascertained by ^ results of the Census, 
imoants to 1,949,750 persons. According to these figures, the 
strength of the regular police force of all ranks is one man to eveqr 
7*67 iqtaare miles as compared srith the area, and one man to 
every 3170 persons as compared with the popnlarioOi The duty of 
the mounted pdioe is to patrol die roads; they are st a ti o n ed as 
fisUowes-Fonr on the Fhtni Branch Road; three at BMchatl, 
on did Grand Trunk Road ; one each at Gayi and ShagMtf; and 
one as a reserve at Gayfi, sriren not otherwise wanted. 
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The Municipal Police consisted in 1872 of a total force of 303 
officers and men, of whom the majority, under Act III. of 1864, 
were stationed at Gayd ; and the remainder, under Act X. of 1856, 
were on duty in the towns of Tikdrf, Sherghitf, Fathipur, Nawfidi, 
Hasdd, BijauK, Jahdndbid, Anrangibid, Ddddnagar, Obra, and 
Nabinagar. The whole force was maintained in 1872 at a total cost 
of Rs. 1760-5-4 a month, or £2112, 8s. per annum, derived from 
municipal taxes. 

The Village Watch or rural force consisted in 187a of 6926 
men, maintained at a total cost, paid by the landowners and culti- 
vators, of Rs. 126,832, or 2,683, 49 - per annum, equal to an 
average payment of;^t, 16s. for each village watchman. The 
average number of houses in each man’s charge is 33. The strength 
of this rural force, compared with the area and population, is one 
man to every *68 square miles, or one man to every 281 persons. 
The pay of the rural police is supplemented by grants of rent-free 
land in every village, called /if5fr-/rfrAf«. 

The DicwArs or road police have been already referred to (p. 69). 
Their total number consists of 122 men, maintained at a total cost, 
paid by the landowners, of Rs. 655-8 a month, or ;^786, 12s. 
per annum, equal to an average payment of Rs. 5-6 a month, or 
£ 6 , 9s. per annum for each digwdr. 

The entire machinery, therefore, for protecting person and pro- 
perty in Gayd District consisted in 187a of a total force of 7966 
officers and men, or one man to every *6 square miles, and one to 
every 244 of the population, maintained at a total cost of 
Rs. 21,818-5-4 a month, or a total for the year in 187a of ;^a6,i8a ; 
equal to a charge of Rs. 55-8, or ;^5, ns. per square mile, or 
R. o>a-i or 3|d. per head of the population. 

Criminal Statistics. — According to the Police Report for 187a, 
the number of " cognisable ” cases conducted by the police in that 
year was 4120, in 568 of which, or 1378 per cent, convictions were 
; the number of persons brought to trial was i486, of whom 
851, or 57*27 per cent, were convicted. The number of the "non- 
cogaisaUe" cases in the same year was 1003 ; in 6ta, process issued ; 
the number of persons who actually appeared before the Court was 
1013, of whom 606, or 59*82 per cent, were convicted. The total 
number, therefore^ of cognisable and non-cognisable cases in 187s 
was S123 ; die number of persons brought to trial under both thne 
daaaesofcriines,a499; and the number of persons finally oonvicled, 
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i4S7i S^‘30 PC' cent of those brought to trial, or *0747 per 
cent of the total population of the District 
The dime of burglary is the great feature in the crime returns 
of Gayi District, as in other parts of Bdiar. As Mr Bott^ 
dillon says, **11)0 soft mud walls of the houses, the weary 
sleep of the mmates, the negligence (or often the acquiescence) 
*of Ae dkauMdirt, combine with the adroitness of the but^ to 
render his trade easy and his identiScation a rare occurrence. 
Further, the property stolen generally consists of bran utensils, 
trumpery ornaments, clothing, cuh, or grain; and when the same 
pattern prevails throughout a Province, the identification of the 
property is as diflScult as the concealment of it is euy.” These 
statements are abundantly proved by the District crime retuns. 

. The total number of cognisable cases reported in the year 187s 
was 4iao, of which the burglary cases formed r964, or nearly one* 
half Yet only soo persons were arrested on this charge, and of 
those only 81 were finally convicted. The value of the propetqr 
said to have been stolen was isa, of which only £t 94 * 

t4a, or about 7 per cent, was recovered. With regard to heinous 
crimes, there were eight cases of murder during the year 187 1| 
but convictions followed in only two instances. DakditU or gang* 
robberies are comroorr. For the five years from 1868 to 187s, the 
annual numbers of these cases were 36, 37, t7, is, and 16. The 
Inspector-General reports in 1871 that the police have signally fciled 
in dealing with this crime, only four out of the siateen cases having 
resulted in convictions. Gang dakdUU are committed mostly by low* 
caste men, Dosidhs, Rijwfiis, and Musihan ; and somethnes by 
, AhitsorGofiUa The leaders arigeneraUyWjpuls or BIbhans. The 
crime is most common in the dry*weather montha In 187s there 
was one atrocious case, in which a wooum was caught ^ tortured 
to death by dakdiis. It is commonly stated in Hasfir(bfigl> Dis- 
trict, where this crirne is also prevalent, that all, or alinost all, of 

theoffenders come from Gayd. Casesofrohbeiy decreas^in 1871 
to I j from sj m the previous year. Gayd and the adjoining Die* 
trict of esceed all other Districts of Bengal in the 

extmeidiiiaiy prevalence of the crime of cattleetealiag. In 1870 
them were 146 cases; in 1871, 17s eases; and in 187s, 106 cases; 

but, as the Dtetrict Superintendent of Polioeiema^oolya very saiall 

m oportion of thes e casm are reported, the victim usually ptyte* 
ring to pay the fried rate to recover hk animal, wcB knowing to 
VOL XIL * 
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whom he should apply for its recovery. Now, however, there is 
a dawn of better things, at any rate in the Jahindbdd Sub- 
division. In 1873-74, three gangs of professional cattle-stealers 
weit broken op. I again quote Mr Bourdillon " The principal 
of these gangs was established at Mirganj, a village composed 
entirely of Goilis, who for years had made a living by stealing 
cattle, and restoring them to their owners for a consideration. 
They had agents over miles of country, and a branch establishment 
at Shihibdd, to which cattle, if not redeemed, were sent They had 
instituted a reign of terror; and for miles around they regularly laid 
landholders and cultivators, as well as shopkeepers and tradesmen, 
under contribution. This state of things went on, till at last a 
villager who had paid for the restoration of his stolen cattle, but 
who had been defrauded out of both cattle and money, appeared 
before me, and exposed the whole case. The matter was put into 
the hands of the police ; and the spell once broken, the whole 
country-side rose against their oppressors, and overwhelming evi- 
dence was produced against them. Out of twenty-six adults who 
inhabited the village, fourteen were convicted, two died, one went 
mad, and the remaining nine have disappeared. It is not too much 
to say that this crime has been stamped out of that part of the 
country. The other two cases were of a similar though not so grave 
a nature.” 

Criminal Classer— There are four classes in Gayd District who 
may be considered as habitual criminals— namely, Godlis, Dosddhs, 
Bdbhans, and Dorns. Cattle-lifting and grain-thefts are the special 
crimes of the first class ; lurking house-trespass, of the second ; riot 
and affrays, of the third ; and thefts, of the fourth. The following 
account, condensed from Mr Bourdillon’s description of the criminal 
classes in the Jahfindbfid Subdivision, is applicable to the whole Dis- 
trict " Of the ia86 persons who appeared or were brought up for 
trial at Jahinibfid m the year 1873-74, 320, or nearly one-fburth, 
were Bfibhans; 284, or about two-ninths, were GofiUs; and isp, 
or about one-tenth, were Dosddhs. There were only aj Dorns, 
but the number of Doms in this District is comparatively small. 
The proportion of criminals in that year to the gross population' 
wu ‘003 per cent ; the percentage of Bfibhan criminals ' on 
the total Bfibhan population was *67; of GofiU criminals on 
the total Godli population, *57 ; of Dosi^ on the total Dosidh 
population, *64; and of Doms s*t per cent The Musalmfins 
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are not a criminal class; but the least criminal of all are the 
Kurrols, only la out of 16,058 having made their appearance in 
the criminal court. The proportion of female to male criminals is 
very small. Of the average number of prisoners in the Gayi jail 
during the year 1871-73, less than 5 per cent were females. The 
Godlis are described as the most obnoxious caste in Behar. They 


are continually engaged in that most exasperating form of theft 
which consists of petty thefts of crops from granaries and fields, as 
they never lose an opportunity of grazing their cattle on a neigh- 
bour's crops. Insolent and quarrelsome, they form a universal 
brotherhood, which has spread a jierfect system of espionage over 
the whole Subdivision. Cattle-lifting and burglary are their trades, 
and not a dakiiti takes place without their assisunce. Their mal- 
practices are the more successful, because the whole force ^ the 
rural police consists of either this caste or the almost equally criminal 
one of Dosldha These Dosidhs are a more conteinptible class than 
the Godlis. With all the Dosddh's predilection for crime, he wantt the 
daring, the insolence, and the physique which make the Go 41 A such a 
dangerous ruffian. Their crimes, therefore, are ofa meaner desenpbon, 
such as petty thefts and skulking burglary. The Bibhan clan supply 
the leading spirits in a gang-robbery, riot, or any other muchief. 
When the crops are on the ground, or the reservoirs full of water, 
the Bibhan’s opportunity comes, and violent breaches of the peKC 
occur in twenty villages at once. Besides this taste for noting, this 
caste are remarkable for their litigiousness, and are ever ready to con- 
test to the last halfpenny a neighbour's cUim. or seize upon a poorer 
man's right His crookedness of mind hu j»..ed into a proverb^ 
^Bdbhaa bahut sMAd ho, to hasud At attd, - that is, Ite the 

Bibhan never so straightforward, yet he is as 
The Doms, who are the most criminal class rompared wth Ihmr 
numbers, are fortunately not very numerous. They are a 
miserable set of beings, who gain a sorry living by iM^oroi^ 
those unclean but necessary duties which are repugnant to all but 

the lowest classes in Bengal" . « 1 •:« the 

jAit SrATrsncs.-There are five jails in Gayi 
Distzict jaU at Gayi town, ajid Subdivisional lockups at 

Aiiniogibid,NawidiandSherghitl Of these, ^he Urt m 

siiice the dissolution of the Subdivision in 187^ ^ 

showing the number of pr^ers admitted 

the Gayi jail, the proportion of stekness and mortality, to, for 
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the yean i857>58, 1860-61, and 1870, are compiled from statistict 
Ttmidied by the Impecton-General of Jails. Owing to a fiiulty 
method of preparing Ae returns in the earlier years, many prisoners 
weie entered twice over, under-trial priloners su^quently convicted 
being entered under both heads. It is impossible now to correct 
this ertTW, and the figures for years prior to 1870 must be accepted 
with caution, and as only approximating to correctness. A new 
system of preparing the returns was introduce in 1870, and the 
figures given for that year may be taken as absolutely correct 
In 1857-58 the daily avenge number of criminals, under-trial 
and civil prisoners, in the Gayi jail, amounted to 471. The total 
number discharged from all causes was as follows ;Tmnsferred, 
1183; released, 1307; escaped, 473; died,, 131; executed, is; 
total, 3106. In 1860-61, the jail returns show a daily average 
.01513 prisonen ; the total dischargetbeing as follows Tmnsferred, 
1150; released, 1159; escaped, 7; died, 149; executed, a; total, 
3467. In 1870, the daily avenge number of prisonen was 445 ; the 
total number dischaiged from all causes being 1399— Transferred, 
76; released, 1 199; escaped, 4; died, 30 ; none executed. The Gayd 
jail waa stigmatised by the InspectOrCeneral of Jails for Bengal, 
in his Report for 187a, *as "the wont-situated and wont-ventilated 
of all our large jails. It is situated in the most crowded part of the 
city, close to a main street, which has to be crossed to reach the 
jail hospitaL The wards are so constructed that either health or 
disdpUne must suffer,' as it is found necessary to leave the doon 
open at night There is no room for solitary cells, or any other addi- 
tion to the building. The worfcyard adjoins the public road ; and as 
there appeared to be a want of ventilation, pigeon-holes were pierced 
in the screen-wall, so that prisonen can communicate with the 
passers-by. It is useless to attempt to do anything for this jail ; 
nothing ^t an entirely new building will be of the slightest gooff. 
The Lientenant<>ovemor directed me to reduce as much as 
postible the number of prisoners. I have done my best ; but the 
District is a criminal one, and the jail is always filling ; nor ate all 
the long-tenn prisonen of a class who could be sent to central jaila 
At all events, however, we have been saved from the danger which 
would follow overcrowding. The death-rate is upwards of 7 per 
cent, and results from s8 deaths, a number which is rather above 
the average of late year^ and considerably above the average of other 
Jails. Formerly this was an extremely unhealthy jail Item 1857 
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to 1863, 544 prisoners died, being at the rate of 77 per annum. 
The jail buildings, it appears, were completed in i8oa ; and until 
1861 the prisoners received cash, and were allowed to purchase 
whatever kind of food they chose. Their allowance per diem was 
nine ^es or i|d. a head, afterwards increascti to one AhhA or i|tl. 
Finally, a contract system was established, under which the oon> 
tractor was allowed from 1 dnnd i| pies to i dnnd 3 pies, or from 
rj^d. to i{d. per prisoner, which gave a fuller diet than the present 
scale. In those days the prisoners were not divided into messes, 
but each man cooked his food, or got it cooked how he could. In 
1864; the Jail Code and present dietary scale came into force ; and 
in that year there was a decided and iiermanent decrease in Uie 
rate of mortality, which has continued since, only interrupted by a 
violent epidemic of dysentery in 1869. The higher mortality of the 
year under review is due to a similar outbreak, as 24 of the 28 deaths 
are ascribed to dysentery. The hospital is, like the jail, exposeil to 
all the damp; heat, mud, and dirt of low ground and a crowded town ; 
and much relief was found from the treatment of the sick in the 
police hospital, which is on the slope of a hill at a considcrjible 
distance from the town. The highest mortality was among men em- 
ployed in canying stone and earth into the jail, who were much 
exposed to the weather. None of the men employed on penal 
labour, which is very hard here, died ; and this comparative 
immunity is attributed to the fact of the work being carried on 
under protection /rom sun and rain.” 

In 1857-58 there were 131 deaths, or 27-81 per cent of the 
average jail population. In 1860-61, 149 deaths occurred, or 
aa‘8 per cent, excluding 33 deaths which occurred among prisoners 
who were in transit from the North-West Provinces to AUpur. In 
1870 the mortality had fallen to 30, or 4*49 per cent There is 
now (1874) a new jail in course of construction, and we may hope 
that a diminuhed death-rate will be the result 

The average cost of maintenance per prisoner, excluding cost of 
the police-guard (which is included in the Police Budget of the 
District)^ amounted to £$• P*' >857-58, to 

j^4, 8s. lid. in 1860-61, and to £1, 7s. pd. in 1870. 'fhe cost 
of the jail police-guard in 1870 amounted to 1 70. 6^d. per head, 
lining a gross charge to Government in that year of ss. jjd. 
per prisoner. No materials exist show ing the separate cost of police 
jail-guards for previous yeara 
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Jail Manufactures and other work performed by the hard- 
labour prisoners contribute to reduce the cost of the jail.. In 
1857-58 the value of jail manufactures, including stock remaining on 
hand at the end of the year, but excluding that in stock at the end 
of 1856-57 (which to the value of 13s. 2d. was destroyed 

by the Mutineers), amounted to 11s., and the charges to 
jCsSi IcRving R profit of .^^48, 9s. The aVerage earning of each 
prisoner engaged in jail manufactures amounted to 1, as. 8d. In 
1860-61, the total net receipts amounted to ;£33i, 13s. 5d., and 
the charges to 180, 6s. 4d., leaving a profit of ;^i5i, 78. id. 
The average earning of each prisoner engaged in jail manufactures 
amounted to 19s. ad. In 1870 the total net receipts were 
;£ 477 i 3<*-i charges ;^35a, 6s. 8d., leaving as profit 

;^ra4, 16a 7jd. The average earning of each prisoner employed 
in manufacture was 16s. id. Of the 155 prisoners employed 
in manu&ctures at the Gayi Jail in 1870, 20 were employed in 
gardening, 13 in cloth-making, 6 in ‘bamboo and basket work, 8 in 
manufacturing oil, 55 in making string and twine, 15 in flour-grind- 
ing, 10 in blanket-making, 18 in carpet-making, a in thread-spinning, 
1 each in manufacturing gunny, brick, or in </(//grinding, and 5 in 
other manufactures not specified. 

Educational Statistics.— Speaking of this District in the year 
181a, Dr Buchanan-Hamilton observed — “ There are no public 
schools, and there is notary or teacher who is not ^ servant to some 
wealthy man. The gurus, however, are generally allowed to instruct 
the children of the neighbours, and a hut is built for a schoolhouse 
without the village, lest the guru should have too frequent opportu- 
nities of seeing the women. These schoolhouses are called findds, 
a name applicable to several things considered sacred. In pam of 
the countiy where sugar-cane grows, the boiling-house usually serves 
for a school The profit of the teachers is very small. Many chil- 
dren are taught by their parents." At that time the Persian character 
was not used to write the Hindustinf language, which, so far as Dr 
Buc h a n an - Hamilton could learn, was entirely colloquial Persian 
was the language used in the Courts. Many Hindus were taught to 
read and write the Persian character before they began Hindi ; but 
the greater part of them proceeded little further than understanding 
and writing a revenue account, and were not able either to fully 
understand or to indite a letter. Such an accomplishment entitled 
a ihan to be called a mtuisAL Only one teacher with an endowment, 
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a mauh/i at Sihibganj, instructcJ » lew pupils in the higher bnnehes 
of Persian literature and in \r.tlui. science. ^Vith regard to the 
three higher sciences of the Hiiulus, gramin.ir. l.iw, and metaphysics, 
there were about forty profes'j.'rs. ail wiili small endowments, who 
bad a few pupils whom they instructed in grammar and law ; but 
metaphysics was almost entirely neglected I’or the high castes in 
the Districts of I’aHKi and Hchar there were in all i joo teachers, 
called patuUts, some of whom wcie learned men ; hut in gcncial 
tliey had only a small knowledge of grammar, law, and astrology. 
Dr Buchanhn-Hamilton estimated ilie total number of pcl^ons in the 
six police circles (which h.ave been l.iken to lepresent ilie present 
District of Gay.-l) who were fit to act as writers, at 8«;3o persons. 
Taking the total popiihition, as he estimated it, of tliesc circles at 
1,500,500, we find that only 6 iier cent, of the total population (in. 
eluding those who had come from other Districts to seek employ- 


ment) were fit to act as writers. 

Sixty years after this estinuitc was made, Mr nourdillon took an 
Educational Census of seven selected circles in tlic Jah.hi. 11 *.id Sub- 
division, which contained an area of 105 sciuare miles, i.Hi inhabited 
villages, and a jiopulation of 71,916 souls. Though e.uli of tliesc 
circles w.is chosen for some special reason, the results were surpris- 
ingly similar. The agency employed was the same as in the general 
Census of 1872, namely, the village .ic( ouni.nnts Returns 

were obtained from them, showing the numbers of c-.lucatcd, half- 
educated, and ignorant persons in their vill.iges, divide.! into Musal- 
mins and Hindus ; each of which cl.isscs was again subdivided into 
boys and men. Those were ronsiderc-l e.Iucatcd who could read 
and write any two languages. The term '< h..lf-e.lucated ’• expressed 
those who could read and write any one langu-agc ; and the remainder 
were returned as ignorant. Out of the whole po|)ulation, 0 
could read two languages ; about 5 l>cr cent, could read rme W 
and about 9S per cent, were absolutely ignorant. Of 
population, I per cent, was cducate.1; 9 per cent could read one 
language ; and 90 per cent were ignorant 1 asily, of every ' 
mafeM could Ld two languages ; . . could read one ; 88 could 

neither read nor write. The comparative acquiremen » ^ Hindw 
and Muhammadans were found to be very niuc » on p , 
is noUceable that the proportion of Muhammadan toy 
two languages to the Muhammadan population is y 
proportL of Hindu boys with similar acquirements; while Hindu 
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boys who can read one language are proportionally in excess of half- 
educated Muhammadan boys. This would tend to show that while 
tlie ambition of the average Hindu does not go beyond primary edu- 
cation, which extends only to the teaching ofrthe one language which 
is necessary for everyday use, Musalmdn boys are taught Persian 
and Urdu at private schools. 

In the year 1873. a very careful Educational Census was taken in 
two selected areas, one urban, and one rural, by order of the Com- 
missioner. A tract within a radius of i\^o miles round Tikdri was 
taken for the urban area, and a similar tract round the village of 
Khizar Sard! for the rural area. The urban area, which contained 
a population of 16,692, had 14 schools; the number of persons 
educated or receiving education was 1251, of whom 1052 were self- 
educated, and *199 educated in schools. In the rural area, which 
contained a population of 7644, there were 6 schools ; the number 
of persons educated or receiving education was 418, of whom 327 
were self-taught, and 91 educated in schools. The percentages de- 
rived from these figures may be taken as approximately true for the 
whole District : — 



Proportion 
of Popub- 
lion to 
Schools 

Percentage of Persons 
£ducaieU or receiving 
Education 

III fkliools 

i 

Sclf-tauglil 


Under 

twelve 

year*. 

Above 

twelve 

yejis. 

U rban arc.*i . . . 

1192 

1-3 

6m 

i 

63 

Rural area 

1274 

>’3 

41 

1 II 

4 a 


The following tabic, compiled from the reports of the Education 
Department, gives the number of schools of each description, num- 
ber and religion of pupils, cost of each to Government, and amount 
subscribed by private contributions, subscriptions, &c., for the years 
1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870-71 : — 



RETURN OF Government and Aided Schools in Gaya District for the Years 1856 57, i86d-6i 



E«ubu«bcd im tl55 183^ 
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Sir G. Campbell’s Educational Reforms. — The Lieutenant- 
Governor, in his Resolution dated February 1872, remarks that 

the Gayd District school has 1 70 boys, and it did well last 
year at the university examinations. There are in the Dis- 
trict 5 aided English schools, 15 Government vernacular, and 
51 aided and unaided vernacular schools. In all these schools 
there are 2405 boys on the rolls ; but the Commissioner reports 
that the attendance is not good ; that the people do not like 
the English method of education, but prefer to send their children 
to the Muhammadan priests to be taught. It is hoped that in this 
way more boys get taught than would appear from our returns.” The 
Inspector of the Division in 1871 notices the remarkable progress 
of English and vernacular schools during the last six or seven years. 
While admitting that the number of private and aided schools is 
inconsiderable, compared with the number of similar schools over 
an equal area in Bengal, he contends that in proficiency the Gayi 
High School approximates very cldscly to the more favoured institu- 
tions in the Central and South-East Divisions. With regard to middle- 
class schools, he finds that Gayd District excels the other Districts 
of Behar in the number and quality of its schools. Of the lower 
vernacular schools, or pdihsiUds^ he says that the refusal of the 
Government of India to sanction so small a sum as ten shillings 
for each school within the limits of the assignments for grants in aid, 
amounts practically to a denial of primary education to the people. 
This defect has now been remedied, and primary education is 
making rapid progress throughout the District, in spite of the 
extraordinary distrust with which the Government scheme was at 
first received. The ignorant masses of the population, for whose 
s|>ecial benefit these aided pathsdlds were established, had per- 
suaded themselves that Government had some deep design on their 
lives or liberties. The paid teachers (gurus) were looked upon as 
Government spies; and the pupils who were foolish enough to 
attend their schools were to be forced to emigrate, or possibly to 
be sold as slaves to the King of Burmah. This strange but widely- 
spread feeling has hardly yet been uprooted from the minds of the 
lower classes. In many villages where there are two schools, one 
aided and the other maintained only from fees paid by the scholars, 
the pupils at the latter, where the fees are higher, generally exceed 
in number those who get an equally good education at a less 
expense. 



TABLE Showing the State or Education in Gaya District for the Year 187J-73. 
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The table on the preceding page, which is taken verbatim from 
the Education Report for 1873-73, gives the number of schools of 
each class, the number of pupils, the language taught, and the Cost 
of instruction for that year. 

It will be seen that the total number of pupils subject to the 
Education Department has increased from 574 i'' *856-57 to 816 in 
1860-61, to 1367 in 1870-71, and to 7475 in 1872-73. According 
to the Education Report of 1873-74, the total number of schools in 
Gayd had risendn that year to 446, and the total number of pupils to 
8139. These figures show one school to every 10*50 square mile^ 
and the percentage of schools to the population to be *003. 

Postal Statistics.— The progress in the operations of the Post- 
Office during the ten years from 1861-163 to 1870-71 will be seen 
from the following table : — 


Total Letter! Received 

Total Newipapeif Received . 

Total Paroelt Received 

Total Booka Received . 

1861-63. 

i86$-66. 

1870-71. / 

283,834 

I 9,<^9 

983 

137.986 

7.349 

’•Jg 

1,833 

t/)68 

Totil Letten Despatched 

Total Newipapen Despatched 

Total Parcels Despatched « 

Total Books Despatched 

469 . 9«4 

3,626 

>93 

175,933 

7+3 

+ 

Total Postal Receipts* 

Total Postal Eapenditure 

£ s d. 

S 73 6 4 

756 13 0 

13 *8 
426 17 3 

£ r- 
"37 ® 5 
1596 17 8 


It may be convenient to remark that, as regards postal hours, Gayd 
town is about the same distance from Bombay as Calcutta. Up- 
country letters and mails from Bombay, which arrive at Bdnkipur 
about 4 P.M., are despatched by cart the same evening, and reach 
Gayi early on the following morning. Letters for Bombay should 
be posted in Gayd by 6 p.u., nineteen hours before the mail-tiain 
passes Binkipur. Up to this present year (1875) the mails were 
carried throughout all parts of the District by runners. The mail- 
bag was slung at one end of a* bamboo, and the keys were attached 
to the other, and the carriers used to travel all night Now, there 
is a mail-cart with relays of ponies running between Binkipur and 
* EiclBiive of the ale of poeUse-sUrape. 

t The fignics lespectiag the dapatch of ktten, newipepcn, &c, have Ml jret 
been leoeived. 
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Gay^ which accomplishes the distance in about ten houia. For 
other parts of the District the running carriers are still used. 

ZamIndArI DAk. — B esides the imt^erial Post-Office, there was 
up to the present year, (1875), as in otiter parts of Bchar, a |)Ostal 
arrangement under the nunagement of the Collector of the District 
called the taminddrl ddk. This s) stem has I'cen well and cheaply 
worked, and was liked by the local authorities. But an arrangement 
for carrying letters in which the imperial postal authorities could not 
interfere, was liable to some objection ; and therefore the management 
of these sambtddri lines is now being made over to the Postmaster- 
General and his subordinates. During the year 1874-75, the total 
cost of the taminddrl ddi in this District was 4s. ; and the 

percentage on the revenue, that is, the rate of assessment, was 1 1 )d. 

Administrative Divisions. — For administrative purposes GayA 
District is divided into the four following Subdivisions. The admi- 
nistrative statistics arc taken from the special report furnished by the 
Collector in 1870, ami the population figures arc derived from state- 
ments I A and 1 B in the Appendix to the Census Report of 187*. 

The Sadr Suudivision ok GavA, with the head-quarters of the Dis- 
trict, contained in 1869 twelve magisterial and revenue courts, and a 
total police force of 330 officers and men, besides 3104 village watch- 
men. The total cost of Subdivisional administration, including magis- 
terial and revenue courts and police, amounted in that ycarto;{;9839, 
14s. fid. This Subdivision comprises the six polite circles {(Mnds) 
of Gayd municipality, Gayd, Atrf, '1 ik.dri, Shcrghdtf, and Bdrdchatl. 
It contains an area of 1853 square miles, 1667 villages or towns, 

I j4^jo 4 houses, and a total population of 759 (* 7 ® wuls, of whom 
371,414 are males and 387,85fi females; proimrtion of males to 
total population, 48 '9 per cent. The Hindus number fifi3,48t, or 
87 4 per cent ; the proportion of Hindu males to the total Hindu 
popuUtion being 49-33 per cent. The Musalrolns number 95,579. 
or i2 fi of the total population ; the proportion of MuulmAn m^es to 
the total Musalmin population being 4fi i per cent The Christians 
number ufi, or -oa of the total population ; the proportion of males 
to the total population being 55-47 denomi^tms 

(including Jains, foUowers of the Brihroa Samij, tic.) are sU^ in the 
Census Report to number only fi4, but there is reason to be leve that 
these numbers are below the mark. Average density of population ^ 
square mile, 409 75 ; number of persons per village, 384 69 ; number 
of houses per square mile, 7* 5 i number of penons per house. 
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NawAda Subdivision, in the eastern part of the District, was 
created in 1845. contained two Courts, a regular police 

force of 83 officers and men, and a village watch of 1471 men ; the 
separate cost of administration amounted to ;^3588, 7s. It corn* 
prises the three police circles {thdnds) of Nawddi, Rdjaulf, and Paktf- 
bardnwdn, and contains an area of 1020 square miles, 1053 villages, 
73,968 houses, and a total population of 444,996 souls ; viz.,, 331,946 
males and 233,050 females ; proportion of males to total population, 
49*87 per cent. The Hindus number 399,905, or 89*86 per cent, 
of the Subdivisional population ; the proportion of Hindu males 
to the total Hindu population being 50*15 per cent. The Musal- 
mdns number 44,876, or 10*08 per cent, of the Subdivisional popu- 
lation ; the proportion of Musalmdn males to the total Musalmdn 
population being 47*39 per cent. Christians, 3, both males; other 
denominations, 213. Average density of population, 436*27 per 
square mile ; number of inhabitants per village, 433 ; number 
of houses per square mile, 71*53; number of inmates per house, 
6*09. 

AurangAbAd Subdivision, in the south-west of the District, was 
created in August 1865. It contained in 1869 two Courts, a 
police force of 141 officers and men, and a village watch of 3093 
men ; the separate cost of administration amounted to ;^4736, 3S. 
It comprised the four police circles of Aurangdbid, Ddiidnagar, 
Nabfnagar, and Majhidnwin ; of which the last named was trans- 
ferred to Lohdrdagd in 1871. It contains an area of 1346 square 
miles, 1728 villages, 63,879 houses, and a population of 391,364 
souls; of whom 185,764 are males .ind 205,500 females; the pro- 
]H>rtion of males to the total population being 47*47 per cent The 
Hindus number 347,231, or 88*74 per cent, of the total population; 
the proportion of Hindu males to the total Hindu population being 
47*93 per cent The Muhammadans number 43,978, or 11*33 
cent of the total population; the proportion of Muhamma^n 
males to the total Muhammadan population being 43*88 percent 
Christians, 35, of whom 33, or nearly two-thirds, are males. 
Other denominations, 30. Average density of population, 314*01 
per square mile ; number of inhabitants per village, 336*43 ; num- 
ber of houses per square mile, 51*36 ; number of inmates per house, 
6*13. 

JahAnAbAd Subdivision was established in 1873, when the Sub- 
division of Sheighdtf was abolished. The latter lay in the south of 
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the District, and was created in 1852. It contained, in 1869, two 
Courts, 1 14 regular police, 1349 village watchmen ; and the adminis- 
tration in that year cost;^3a53, 71. rod. The present Subdivision 
of Jahindbid lies to the north and north-west of the District It 
comprises the two police circles of Arwal and Jahdndbdd, and con- 
tains an area of 599 square miles, 2083 villages, 56,494 houses^ and 
a population of 3S4i>3o souls; vis., 275,005 males, 279,325 females; 
the proportion of males to the total population being 49*40 per cent 
The Hindus number 319,29a, or 9013 per cent of the toul popu- 
lation ; the proportion of Hindu males to the total Hindu popula- 
tion being 49-80. The Muhammadans number 34,899, or 9*85 per 
cent of the total population ; the proportion of Muhammadan males 
to the total Muhammadan population being 45*73 per cent 
Christians, ao, of whom half are males ** Others," 9. Average 
density of the population, 591*35 per square mile; number of 
inhabitants per village, 327*07 ; number of houses, 94*32 per square 
mile ; number of inmates per house, 6*27. 

Fiscal Divisions. — The following list of Fiscal Divisions or /ar- 
gdnds comprised in Gayi District is compiled from the Board of 
Revenue Pargdnd Statistics, corrected in some particulars by later 
information. The Board statistics, though full of inaccuracies, are 
the best that I could obtain. The pargdnds have been grouped 
under the Subdivisions in which they are situated. 

In the Sadr or head-quarters Subdivision there are eight/eryumfr. 

(1) GayA contains an area of 2519 acres, or 3*93 square milea. 
It comprises 7 estates, pays a Government land-revenue of 
6s., and is situated within the jurisdiction of the subordinate Judge's 
Court at Gayl In 1790 there were a estates, 1 proprietor, 1 mmtdjir 
or farmer; and the Government land-revenue was 4s. 8d. 

(a) Dakhnair.— Area, 15,790 acres, or 24*67 square miles; 18 
estates ; Government land-revenue, r as. ; Court at Gayl In 
3790 there were a estates, a proprietors; and the Government 
revenue was ;£6ao,'ios. 

(3) Mahair.— A rea, 322,964 acres, or 503*06 square miles; 845 
estates ; and Government land-revenue £6860, i8a ; Courts at 
GayA, Nawidi, and Aurangibid. In 1790 there were 34 estates, 
35 proprietors, aa miu/d/trfi and the Government revenue was 
/S 5 ««. 4 fc 

(4) Pabara (partly in Nawidi Subdivision). Area, 87,43s aoes, 
or 136*61 square miles; 35 estates; Government laod-nvome 
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^{^3989, 14s; Court at Gayl In 1790 there were 6 estates, 7 pro- 
prietors ; and the Government revenue was £2^24, los. 

(5) Sanaut. — Area, 211,133 acres, or 335'i7 square miles; 124 
estates; Government land-revenue, ^{^13,835, 18s.; Court at Gayl 
In 1790 there were 6 estates, 12 proprietors, 6 mustAjirs, and the 
Government revenue was 1 2,009, 4^- '^'he figures for 1 790 include 
62 acres now in Patnd District. 

(6) AtrI. — A rea, 29,565 acres, or 46*19 square miles; i estate; 
Government land-revenue, j(^425, 8s.; Court at Gay.1 ^ In 1790 
there was 1 estate, 1 proprietor, and the Government revenue was 
j^473. «os. 

(7) SHERCHAif.— Area, 474,399 acres, or 734*55 square miles ; 357 
estates ; Government land-revenue, j{,9*37> 4^ ; Court at Aurang.4- 
bdd. In 1790 there »*ere 57 estates, 114 proprietors, 3 uius/Ajirs, 
and the Government revenue was ;^7366, 17s. 

(8) KAiiar. — Area, 65,208 acres, or 101*88 square miles; 141 
estates; Government land-revenue, jC^i24‘, Court at Gayd. In 
1790 there were 35 estates, 99 proprietors, 2 mus/Ajtrs, and the 
Government revenue was ^^^493 4, i8s. 

In Jahdndbdd Subdivision there are four />argAtiAs. 

(9) Arwal.— Conterminous with the police nrrle of the same 
name, whose area is given in the Census Report at 223 square miles. 
It comprises 399 villages, and the population is 15,267. According 
to the Hoard Statistics the area is 185,399 .acres, or 289*68 square 
miles; 543 estates ; Government revenue, 10,572, 6s.; Court at 
Gayd. In 1 790 there were 53 cst.ites, 62 |)roprictors, 4 muslAjtts, 
and the Government revenue w*as ;^5i74, 15s. 

(10) Emu — Area, 97.935 acres, or 153*02 square rqiles; 372 
estates; Government land-revenue, ;^9436, 2s. ; Court at Gayl In 
1790 there were 113 estates, 174 proprietors, 2 wtrrAl/irr, and the 
Government revenue was 7980, 19s. 

■ (i i) Bhai.Awar. — Area, 88,234 acres, or 137*86 square miles ; 245 
estates; Government land-revenue, ;^65i3, 2s. , Court at Aurangd- 
Md. In 1790 there were 54 estates, 94 proprietors, 1 mustAjtr, 
and the Government revenue was ^5118, los. 

(12) Okri.— A rea, 66,436 acres, or 103 8 square miles; 317 estates; 
Government land -revenue, ;{[79 12, 8s.; Court at Gayd. In 1790 
there were 57 estates, 88 proprietors, and the Government revenue 
was ^3587, 6s. Tlic figures for 1 790 include 969 acres now in Patnd 
District. 
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There are seven pargdnds in the Aurangibid Sulxlivision. 

(13) Charkanwan.— Area, 142,423 acres, or 222*52 square miles ; 
96 estates; Government land-revenue, ^^5953, 4s ; Court at Auran- 
gibid. In 1790 there were 54 estates, 82 |>roprietors, 4 mustJjirs, 
and the Government revenue was jCt i 9 S < 

(14) Manorah. — Area, 46,168 acres, or 72*13 square miles; 73 

estates; Government land-revenue, i6s. ; Court at Aurangil- 

bid. In 1790 there were 18 estates, 33 proprietors, 3 tMUStAjirs, 
and the Government revenue was ,;{^3048, 4s. 

(15) SiRis.— Area, 240,858 acres, or 37634 square miles; 23a 
estates ; Government land-revenue, 10,539, ^s. ; Court at Aurangi- 
bid. In 1790 there weic 65 estates, 85 proprietors, 4 muffd/in, 
and the Government revenue was ^{^10,359, los. 

(16) AnchhX. — .Area, 52,429 acres, or 81*92 square miles; aoi 

e*itates ; Government land-revenue, ^(^3406 ; Court at Gayi. In 1790 
there were 15 estates, ao proprietors, 2 muitAjirs, and the Govern- 
ment revenue was 1 is. 

(17) Goit.— Area, 43,163 acres, or 67 44 square miles ; 149 estates ; 

(iovemment land-revenue, ;^3 172, 4s.; Court at Gayi. In 1790 
there were 9 estates, 16 proprietors, and the Government revenue 
was 10s. 

(18) DioAR.— Area, 17,663 .acres, or 27*59 square miles; 53 
estates ; Government land-revenue, jCiS 79 ' **• > Court at Crayl In 
1790 there were 17 estates, 67 proprietors, and the Government 
revenue was j^[i576, 5s. 

(19) Kutl’MbA.— A rea, 196,301 .acres, or 307 11 scpiare miles; 
250 estates; (jovernment l.ind-rcvenue, ^(^7918, 8s.; Court at 
Aurangdbid. In 1790 there sverc 71 estates, 76 proprietors, and 
the Government revenue was JC7704, as. 

In Naw.*ld.i Subdisision tlierc .arc five /V/rx./wifx. 

(20) Jakah — Are.i, 9«.437 •'•rfc'*. or 153*8 square miles; 88 
estates; Ciovcmment land rcvcnue. ^2649, 4s ; ('oiirt at Nawidi. 
In 1790 there were 7 estates, 7 proprictois, and tlie (lovemmcnt 
reicnuc w.ns 134, 9s. 

(21) Nakiiat.- Area, i74.S^7 *75 95 *<*4 

estates; Government land-revenue, /I8038, as , Courts at (jayi and 
Nawida. In 1790 tliere were 47 estates, 49 proprietors, and the 
Government revenue w*as jC 6434 > ' figures for 1790 include 

6817 acres now in Patni District. 

(22) PachrOkI.— .A rea, 94,848 acres, or 148*2 s(|uare miles; no 

VOU XII. I 
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estates ; Government land-revenue, jCsoo^, iSs. ; Court at Nawidl 
In 1790 there were 4 estates, 7 proprietors, and the Government 
revenue was ^^974, 7s. 

(33) Roh.— Area, 130,075 aaes, or 203.34 square miles; 97 
estates; Government land-revenue, ;^38o4, i8s. ; Court at Nawidi. 
In 1790 there were 6 estates, 6 proprietors, and the Government 
revenue was ;^i795, 4s. 

(24) SAmAi.— A rea, 153,394 acres, or 24rio square miles; 369 

estates; Government land-revenue, 6s. ; Court at Nawidi. 

In 1790 there were 3i estates, 23 proprietors, and tiie Government 
revenue was £464$, k^s. The figures for 1799 include 8913 acres 
now in Patni District. 

(25) B/lonjA.— A rea, 301,146 acres, or 470'S4 square miles; 47 
estates; Government land-revenue, JC1034, 16s. This pargind 
was transferred to the District of Lohirdagi in 1871; as also was 
another small pargini called Japli, which is not mentioned in the 
Board Statistics. 

lliese figures show that since 1790 the number of estates has 
increased in each pargdud, except Atrl ; and that the Government 
revenue has also increased in every pargdnd with the exception of 
Atri and Charkinwin. In one pargdnd, Goh, the revenue is more 
than five times as great as it was in 1 790. 

Medical Aspects — The Climate. — The Civil Surgeon of Gayi 
reported in 1869, that, “ from a medical point of view, the District of 
Gayi may be considered as highly sanitaiy. The air is particularly 
dry, and the drinking water is good.” It is this dry heat which 
specially distingubhes the climate of the District from that of Lower 
Bengal. The year b divided into three seasons— hot„,rainy, and 
cold. The hot .weather commences about the middle of March, 
and luts till the 8th or loth of June, when the rainy season sets in, 
and continues till the end of October; the cold weather then 
commences, and lasts till March. The average annual temperature 
is about 79*98. During the months of May and June in 1869, tne 
thermometer stood u high as from 113* to 115* in the shade, 
under the meteorological shed ; but that year was unusually hot, 
and several deaths from heat-apoplexy were reported by the police. 
The stdar radiation thermometer has stood as high as r76* and 
i8q*. Such heat would be unendurable to Europeaiu but for 
the hot west winds, which generally blow during the hottest da}s 
in the jear< Thick mats, made of kdatkkas grass, are placed in 
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front of all windows opening to the west, and are constantly 
wetted ; and the hot air in passing through is rendered cool by this 
means. The average annual rainfall at the town of GayA is 35 59 
inches, the wettest month being July, in which the average rainfall is 
i3’49 inchea At Nawddd, the average annual rainfall is 48;73 
inches, the wettest month being August, in which the average rain- ' 
fall is 13*25 incheSi At Aurangibid, the average annual rainfall is 
44'38 inches, the wettest month being July, in which the average rain- 
fall is 13*12 inches. In 1867, a very wet year, the rainfall at GayA 
amounted to 61 *8 inches ; and in 1868 only 27*41 inches of rain fell 
throughout the year. In the famine year of 1873-74, the toul rain- 
fall «*as * 37 '®^ inches ; but hitlf of this, viz., 18*44 inches, fell in July, 
while no rain at all fell in October or November, .*11111 in December 
only *6 of an inch of rain was recorded. The average rainfall at 
GayA has been calculated from observations extended over eleven 
years ; but the rainfall both at NawAd.I and Aurang.'fbdil h.is only 
been observed for four years, and therefore the averages recorded at 
these two Subdivisional towns must be taken as only approximately 
correct 

The Hindu year is divided into tuuhhntuis: and the rains are 
named after the mdihittra in which they fall. The following twelve 
nachhatrai occur in the order given between May and the end of 
October : — Eoltini, Ntrbisnl, Adra, I'unarbm, Puk, Asrrsa, MagM, 
Purhi, l/f/ani, //atiytf, C/ii/rd, and SawAtl. Of these, the liatkyA 
should have a heavy downpour, and the SitwAft some showers for 
the sake of the rabi crops. During the famine year of 1873-74, no 
rain fell in either of these two mchhattat; hence the scarcity. 

Endemics.— The following diseases are reported to be endemic in 
this District Cholera, smallpox, leprosy, neuralgic headache, and 
the “ GayA sore." Every now and then an outbreak of cholera lakes 
place in this or that part of the District, when there is no general 
epidemic prevailing. .Smallpox is endemic, owing to the strong 
objection the people have to vaccination. The Civil Surgeon in 1869 
was of opinion that nothing short of compulsion would ever induce 
them to submit to the operation. They worship the goddess SfialA, 
or MAtA, who presides over smallpox, and imagine that vaccination 
provokes her to visit their offence with smallpox in a deadly form. 
Even the inoculators of the MAIf caste, employed as vaccinators, 
could get only a few subjects. During the last few years there hu 
been a change for the better ; but the prejudice is very deeply rooted 
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in the minds of the people. Leprosy is said to be common in all its 
phases, especially the ulcerative and anesthetic varieties Scrotal 
elephantiasis is frequently met with, as also elephantiasis of the leg 
( UarUadoes leg). Hydrocele is very common. Neuralgic headache, 
indigenous to the town and District, occurs in the form of hemi* 
crania, and is very intense. It of^n returns periodically, and at 
times defies every kind of treatment It is owing, the Civil Surgeon 
believes, in a great measure to the great heat and peculiar dryness 
of the atmosphere. The “Gayd sore” commences as a cluster of 
small vesicles, which coalesce and form a large one ; this then rup- 
tures, and leaves an ulcerated surface, irritable and tiresome to heaL 

Cholera occurred in an epidemic form in 1866, in which year the 
number of deaths from this disease in the town of Gayi was esti- 
mated at 600, and in the District at from raoo to t400. It prevailed 
from early in June till the middle of November, being most fatal 
in the months of June and July, after which it began to subside, 
owing, in the opinion of the Civil Surgeon, to a violent thunderstorm 
on the ayth July, which cleared the air. It made its appearance 
first at Arwal, forty miles north-west of Gayd town, thence it pro- 
ceeded to Goh, in the same line ; thence to Nawddd, north-east from 
Gayd ; thence to Atrf, east from Gayd, and thence to the Subdivisions 
of Sherghdtl and Aurangdbdd. The Civil Surgeon gives the following 
account of another epidemic of cholera in 1869 “ The outbreak 
commenced at Baniyddganj, a village on the opposite side of the 
river Phdigti, close to the town of Gayd ; but the western Subdivision 
of Aurangdbdd suffered most The disease advanced in no decided 
line ; appearing first at one part of the District, and then at another, 
without any assignable reason. It did not radiate from a centre, nor 
could its origin be traced to a fair. No part of the District alto- 
gether escaped. The disease did not follow any lines of traffic, but 
appeared irrespective of them. There was no evidence of importa- 
tion, nor of communicability from man to man. I do not think t^t 
epidemics of cholera in this District are dependent upon or asso- 
ciated with the assemblage of pilgrims who visit Gayd ; for it prevails 
most regularly in those months in which the sacred places are least 
visited." 

The following table gives the total number of admissions into the 
Gayd Jail Hospital from cholera for thirty years past, month by month. 
The figures are a fair criterion of the general prevalence of the 
disease throughout the District, or at least in Gayd town, as in epi- 
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demic visitations of the disease the prisoners in jail would scarcely 
escape, especially when no quarantine has been established. 


Total Admissions from Cholera ini-o Gksk Jail Hospital, 
Month by Month, from 1840 ro 1869. 



On this table it may be remarked that pil);iims rome in larne 
numbers in the months of March, September, and Derember. In the 
four wont months, June, July, August, and May, very few pilgrims 
attend. The figures for March apixar excessive ; but 39 of these 
cases happened in 1843, 8 in 1843, and 1 1 in 1845, leaving 34 cases 
only for the remaining period of twenty-five years. 

Of Cattle Disease, the Civil Surgeon could give no information, 
except that the police sometimes reported that the disease known 
as mdtd prevailed dmongst the cattle; but such reports were never 
substantiated upon investigation. 

Fairs as Causes of Disease..— The Civil Surgeon is of opinion 
that fairs, lasting as they do only for a rlay or two, do not con- 
stitute a source of disease. Neither do religious gatherings 01 
pilgrimages. He estimates the annual number of pilgrims to 
at from 100,000 to 300,000, and gives the following list of fairs 
and religious festivals and assemblies, as taking place in that 
city:— (1) Dasahara occurs on the 35th Aswin (September) in 
honour of the goddess Dihj^d. The number of |)eopIe collected 
is estimated at 30,000. (3) AsAndu occurs on the 3®*h Kartik 
(Petober). .\bout 5000 people assemble to bathe in the river 
PhilgiL (3) CMatk, on the sad ‘Kartik (October), is a gathering 
attended by about 5000 people, in honour of the sun god. (4) 
Bisddk, a movable feast held in honour of Vishnu, occurs in Uaisiikh 
or Chait (April or March), .^bout 5000 people collect to eat the 
newly-cut rabl grain. Grain is also given away in charity. (5) The 
Afukamm, a Muhammadan festival, collects alxiut 30,000 iieople, 
many of whom are Hindus. The time of its celebration is changed 
every three years. (6) Tthhaukardt, a movable feast resembling 
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the BMdkt occurs in Paush or M 4 gh (December or January). About 
looo people collect to eat the new rice and other crops that have 
been lately cut (7) Saunlsail occurs on the 30th Sdnwan (July). 
About 5000 Hindus collect for feasting and other amusements. 

The following are the chief' Ciirs or religious gatherings in the 
interior: — (i) At Deokund, in pargdnd Arwal, there is a ikir, with 
religious ceremonies in honour of Siva. About 5000 people collect 
on the 13th or 14th Philgun (February). (2) At Kishanpur, in par- 
gdnd Kutumbd, there is a fair called Rdmnaumi, held in honour of 
Rim’s birthday, on the a4th Chait (March). .About 4000 collect 
(3) At Deo, in pargand Charkdnwin, the gathering called Chhat, as 
in Gayi, collects about 1000 people twice in the year, on the^ad 
Kartik (October), and on the aad Chait (March). (4) At Bhaiirl in 
pargand Goh, the Ashndn collects about 1500 persons on the 3otli 
Kartik (October), as in Gayi. (5 and 6) At Jahinibid and Jamor 
in pargd/id Siris, this festival of Ashndn is also held. About 1000 
people collect at each place. (7) At Rafiganj, the Bitddh is held as 
in Gayi. About aooo people collect (8) At Saresi, in pargdnd 
Maher, the Shtordtri^ a festival in honour of Siva, collects some aooo 
people, on (he 13th or 14th Phalgun, as at Deokund. (9) At Nad* 
rah, near Khizar-saraf, there are illuminations called the Chirdghak^ 
in honour of a Musalmin saint There is a gathering of about aoM 
persons on the Sjth Philgun (February). (10) At Bithd also, a 
village two miles north of Gayi, the Chirdghah collects some 1000 
persons, on or about the 9th Paush (December). (i i) At Tendui, 
about four miles south of Gayi, there is a Musalmin gathering to 
celebrate the marriage of Ghizi Mii, attended by about 4000 persons, 
mostly of low caste, on the a6th Jeth (May). At these bira the 
staple articles of commerce are rings, necklets, and anklets for 
women ; tiknii' taken, sweetmeats, Ac. Cows and horses, Ac., are 
also brought in large numbers for sale. 

I ndioekous Drugs.— Nearly all the articles of Mu/mVrwei/miwhich 
are procurable in the markets of the North-West Provinces are also to 
be obtained from the paisdrlt at Gayi. Of indigenous medicines the 
Civil Surgeon gives the following list (i) Opium ; (a) Tobacco ; (3) 
Limes ; (4) Oranges ; (5) Mint ; (6) Nlm (Azadirachta Indica); (7) 
Chillies \ui mink) ; (8) Linseed (tiH) ; (9) Bfl (.^le marmelos) ; 
(to) Dhatdra (Datura stramonium); (i i) Belladonna ; (ra) Kala- 
donna; (13) A*ir4il;(r4)/>M»i; (15) Ginger (urf/rfiA); (i6)Anisesd; 
(17) KaUkartj (Ccsalpinia bonducella) ; (18) Nux vomica {knthU ) ; 
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(i9)Nitrc ; (ao) Catechu {hath ) ; (ai) Kennel {son /) ; (aa) ChinutA 
< Agathotes vti Ophelia chireu) ; (83) Ails ; (14) Ttl (Sesamum ori- 
entale) ; (as) Sod-ka-Uj (the soa-seed) ; (a6) Babul ka-gouH (the gum 
uf A^ia Anbica) ; (ay) Andr kf jar la diilkA (the bark of the root 
of Punica granatum) ; (a8) Ajamin ; (a9) Country rum ; (30) Mango- 
wKA{Am kagutMi) \ (31) Auold ; (3*) (33) IM; (34) 

Tamarind ; (35) Mustard ; (36) (lums of diflcrcnt kinds. The chief 
drugs in the pharmacopoeia of the baiJyat 01 native practitioners 
are also given by the Civil Surgeon. Besides Nos. i, iSi 18, at, and 
a8 in the above list, they use li(^uoric^root, AktirkmhA, usuf-pA 
(Plantago Ispaghula), arsenic, mercury, huns\ Mntlochan (sup- 
]iosed to be a tonic from the inner joints of a bamboo), cardamoms, 
dakarA (a spurious aconite from whicli oil is prep.ired), cinnamon, 
(Assafoetida), and tuU\ (Ocymuni basilicum et 0 . sanctum). 

The follouning list of medicinal trees, plants, creepers, fruits, and 
shrubs, has been supplied by Mr. Beames, Deputy Collector, who 
has in some cases given their real or supi^sed properties :-(i ) AtnthA 
(Securinega Leucopyrus), wood chiefly used as fuel, the fruit is eaten ; 
(a) AM (Phyllanthus Emblica), the fruit is the Kmblic Myrobalan, 
used as a medicine, also for dyeing and tanning, and lolnetimes 
pickled and eaten ; (3) roots used as tonic ; ( 4 ) 

given for indigestion ; (5) Airakh \ 

atonic; (j) Baudar/aur ; {i}BabkaA; < 9 ) ^ 

(II) BaHjkaurl, said to make women sterile; (n) BaufkutkA, the 
leaves and fruit are used as a febrifuge ; (.3) BoAdA, given 0 
bowel complaints; (14) ^^riArA, a tonic taken widi milk ; (15) 
£JM (Clerodendron infortunatum), a tonic 

(16) CkamkAnA; (17) relieves pains after chddbirth ; (18) 

Chlriyinband); (19) C 4 iV«W(Agathote. w/Ophebad 

(ao) S//ii(PlumbagoZeylanica); (a.) C'/r/rrA,rd(LiUoea ZeyUni^). 
the bark used for wound,; (aa) CAirA^ar, the bark used for nngworm , 
(,3) ao;/«V, used for swellings ; (,4) Dkauctar a febrifuge ; (as) 
JMrfA, a febrifuge ; (a6) DkaUiri (Datura alba), ^ ^ 
from the seeds is used for rheumatism ; also smoked for asthma , 
(ay) Dkauian (Coriandnim s-itivum) ; (a8) GtnM, * •0"“= 
febrifuge ; (a9) GarAsA (Rhotlodcndron arboreuin), used for hea - 
ache; (30) GMdA,uitd for gonorrhaa ; (31) a febrifuge , 

(3t) GaiudA; (33) a medicine for diseases of the chest ; 

(34) BArkir, the flowers are used as a cooling medicine , (35) 
l«irrai,used for indigestion ; (36) Ml. a cough mediane; (37) 
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KatUi, a cooling medicine given to hones; (38) JCdRstra, a 
digestive medicine ; (39) JCiifvrd, also used in indigestion ; (40) 
XaMU, the juice is used for inflammadon of the eyes, the seeds Cm 
the itch; (41) Katkarajfdt the small leaves are used as a febrifuge; 
(43) KMhI, an oil is extracted and used for rheumatism ; (43) 
Kothdd&mar, the fruit is used as a (moling medicine; (44) Kamrij, 
a tonic ; (4$) KakaMa, used to remove deafness caused by fever ; 
(46) Kamalgatd, used as a cooling medicine ; (47) Lajauttl, the 
bark and leaves are used for gonorrhoea ; (48) d/ilr/f, a digestive 
medicine; (49) MatM, a tonic; (50) M&lkoni; (51) MaUddiain, 
the bark is used as a tonic ; (52) Minphal (Randia dumetonim), ap- 
plied to sores; (53) MaAadi, a cooling medicine, also a dye; (54) 
NIm (Melia Indica), the sap is used as a stomachic and cooling 
drink ; the gum that exudes from the bark as a stimulant From 
the fruit is extracted an oil used medicinally as an antiseptic and 
anthelmintic. The oil is also used in dyeing, and is burnt in lampa 
The leaves are used medicinally ; (55) Nagrotkd (Cyperus pertenuis), 
a febrifuge; ($6) yMa/xd (Grewia Asiatica), a cooling medicme ; (57) 
Pardspipal, the seeds and bark are eaten after childbirth ; (58) 
RalMtrokm, the bark is also used after childbirth ; (39) Rdi (Abies 
Smithiana); (60) Skaktard, a febrifuge; (61) SkakarpkonU^ a 
febrifuge; (6a) Sea; (63) Singarkar; (64) Simkkd, applied to 
sores ; (65) TdmUf, a tonic ; (66) Tdkma/a/fga, the seeds are used 
as a cooling medicine ; (67) (68) ZamM (Citrus aclda), the 

acid lime of India, whose fruit is generally known as /imku. The 
botanical names, where given, are taken from the “Forest Flora of 
Northern and Western India" by Dr. D. Brandis. 

Native Physicians.— With regard to the method of treatment 
followed by the kaidyat, or native physicians, the Civil Surgeon says 
that they starve their fever patients often for many days, and use 
luu/gpl, fennel, and M in cases of dysentery and diarrheea. When 
their patients find that they derive no benefit from their hands, they 
resort to the charmers (gunls), to chase away the evil spirits whom they 
believe to be the cause of their illness. 

Charitable Dispensaries.— Besides the Gayi Pilgrim Hospital, 
which is now supported by a large annual subscription from the 
Gayfiwdls, there are four Branch Dispensaries at Sherghitf, Nawfidi, 
Aurangfibfid, and Jahfinfibid. The two last have been but lately 
erected ; and up to the present yeaT(r875)the subscriptions to theGayfi 
Hospital were very trifling. The statistics for rfiyr for three first- 
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mentioned Dispensaries, which alone were then open, show that the 
total number of persons who received medical relief in that year was 
94381 or *33 per cent of the total population of the District ; the 
total cost was ^646, 18s. lod., exclusive of Euro|>ean medicines; 
and the net cost to Government, including Kiiropean medicines, was 
£4^2, 4s. In future, however, the Ga\d Hospital should be self- 
supporting. 
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THE DISTRICT OF SIIAHAbAD.' 


T he District or ShAhAbAd, which forms the Bouth-westem 
portion of the Patnd Commissionenhip or Division, is silu> 
ated between 24* 31' and 25® 43' north latitude, and between 83* 23' 
and 84* SS' longitude. It contains a population of i,7a3i974 
souls, as ascertained by the Census of 1872, and a total area of 4385 
square miles. The principal Civil Station, which i) also the most 
populous town in the District, is Arrah, situated in 25* 34^ north 
latitude and 84* 44' longitude. 

> This Aceoant of ShAhildd Diitrict it chicfljr derivdl from the following 
soarces:— (1) ITie answers to my six senes of qucsiions furnishet) I17 the 
Collector, Mr. D’Oyley (1870-71). (a) Dr. Martin’s Edition of the **Stsilslics 
of Behar and ShihiUkd," collected liy Dr. Hochansn- Hamilton (r/rr. 1807) andtr 
the orders of the Supreme CoTemment of India. (3) The Annual AdminiMrmtion 
Keports of the CoTemment of Bengal, of the Commissioner of the Talni Division, 
and of the Collector and Subdivuional Officers of Shihibdd District. (4) Reports 
by Mr. Letringe, Superintending Engineer of the S6n Circle, and l>y Captain I ley- 
wood, R.E, Executive Engineer in charge of the S6n Canal works, together with 
various papers supplied by the Irrigation Department. (5) Report on the Bengal 
Census of 187a by Mr. H. Beverley, with subsequent District Compilation liy 
Mr. Magrath. (6) I’apcrs and Reports furnished liy the Board of Revenue. (7) 
Special Siatislica compiled in the Offices of the Inspeciors-Ceneral of Jails and tlie 
Ihrcctor-General of Post-Offic». (8> Annual Reports by the I nspectors-Ceneral of 
Police and JaUs, and the Director of Public Instruction. (9) Annual Re|iorts on 
the Charitable Dispensaries of Bengal. (10) Medical Returns fumisbed by the Civil 
Surgeon. <ii) Annual Reports of the Meteorological Department. (12) Areas, 
l.aiitudcsand Ixmgitudcs furnished by the Surveyor-Ceneial. (13) Tkt StathtUal 
A'ffmifr (Calcutta), November 1875 to l^emlier 1876. I have also to thank 
Mr. W. S. Wells, Collector of the District, Mr. J. klacnamara, Eacentive 
Engineer, and Messrs. Thomson, Mylnc and Solano, and other Ettrupcan Und- 
owDcrs, for aaaistsnce in the work. 
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Boumdariu.— Shihibid is bounded on the north bjthe Districts 
of Ghizipur in the North-Western Provinces, and Siran ; on the 
east by the Districts of Fatni and Gayd; on the south by the 
District of Lohirdagi; and on the west by the Districts of Mini- 
pur, Bendres, and Ghizipur in the North-Western Provinces. On 
the north and east, the boundary is marked by the Ganges and Sdn 
rivers, which unite in the north-eastern corner of the District 
Similarly, the Karamnissa is the boundary with the North-Western 
Provinces on the west, from its source to its junction with the 
Ganges near Chausij and the Sdn is the boundary with T 
on the south. 

Jurisdictions. — Hie Magisterial, Revenue, and Civil jurisdictions 
are conterminous ; but changes in the course of the deep streams of 
the great rivers frequently cause the transfer of large portions of 
land from one District to another. Thus, through a change in the 
main channel of the Ganges) the diird of Amirpur in Ghizipur was 
transferred from that District to Shihibid in 1867. From the map 
of Shihibid given in “Martin's Eastern India,” it seems that a 
portion of the modem District of Ghizipur, lying between the Ganges 
and the Ghagri, was formerly included within thdnd Belautl of this 
District. Concerning this thdnd Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton remarks, 
that “ it is a very long, narrow jurisdiction, and a considerable portion 
is situated beyond the Ganges.” I have been unable to asce^n 
when Sliihibid lost this tract. 

General Aspect of the District— Shihibid naturally divides 
into two distinct regions, differing in climate, scenery, and productions. 
The northern portion, comprising about three-fourths of the whole 
area, presents the ordinary flat appearance common to the valley of 
the Ganges in the Province of Behar ; but it has a barer aspect than 
the trans-Gangetic Districts of Siran and Tirhut. This tract is entirely 
under cultivation, and is fairly planted with mango and mahud trees, 
bamboos, palms, and occasionally bargat, imli, plpai, gular, and sins. 
A few teak and sissd trees may be seen, which, as a rule, mark 
the former presence of European enterprise. 

The southern portion of the District is occupied by the Kaimur 
Hills, with their isolated spurs. This tract is densely wooded ; and 
the existence of stone in large quantities not far off is shown by 
its frequent appearance in houses and other structures. 

The .appearance of these hills is thus described by Mr. Mallet of 
the Geological Survey 
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**Tbe cfcaipments are ererywbae loftj and boM, aad tha 
lands nrtft of Robttb haTC an elevation vaiTing froat ibeo lo 1400 
feet Their miace is nneven, being rocky, and covered with llnck 
forest jangle; amongst the glades feed herds of cattle, which fans 
the chief wealth of the inhabitanlSL The drainage, w^ hem as 
elsewhere is thrown north 1^ the Vindhyan ' crest, feUs by a mrics 
of wateifelb into the long winding gorges, which convey it to the 
allnvial plains of the Ganges. But towards the west, the general 
level sinks. 

** The most prominent' features of the Vindhyan area are the 
numerous escarpments, which stamp it with a geographical char* 
acter peculiarly its own. . . . The cominoocst form, where the 
lower portion of the scarp is shale, and the upper sandstone, ca* 
hibits an nndeicliff of about 30* inclination, with a vertical pte* 
dpke abOVe^ the relative dimensions depending chiefly on the ratio 
of shale to sandstone. \Vhcn the latter is absent, tte scarp pic* 
serves a uniform slope from top to bottom ; while the boldest pre* 
cipices are found where the scarp is entirely sandstone, the under* 
cliff being then made up of a UJtu from above. . . . Along some 
lines of scarp, outlying hills are very frequent, whose elevation is 
equal to, or greater than, that of the main scarp, according as the 
stratificatioo is perfectly horisontal or dips gently from the spur. 
On such eminences, either wholly or aemt-detached, have hecn 
constructed the hill-fbrts which once played a prominent part in 
Indian history. Amongst many others, may be mentiooed Robtia 
garb, Chundr, Kalinjar, and Gwilior. 

"The gorges, which receive the rivers after tbeir descent from the 
plateau, should also be mentioned in a description of the physical 
aqiect of the country. After a clear drop of two to sis hnwM feet, 
the water plashes into a deep pool, scooped out Iqr its rontmnal 
felling on Imvii^ which it runs through a channel obMructed through- 
out several miles of its course with huge maams of rock, fellcn from 
above. From each side of the stream rise the nnder-cKflii of the 
escarpment, covered with jangle and tangled ddbrii^ and crowned 
by vertical pradpiocs, which cut off all acews to the plateau above; 
uve by one or two narrow paths known on^ to the woodc uttem 
and charcoal-bnmcri* 

Hiiu.— The hills of Shdhdbdd, which occupy a laige poitien of 
the south of the District oonstitate pan of the Kahawbiaachof foe 
gteat Vindbyaa range. Acmrding to a special retain froni the 
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Superintendent of Revenue Surveys, dated i8th Januaiy i877> 
area of the Kaimur Hills situated m this District amounts to 798*94 
square miles. 'Hieir boundaries, though well defined, are very 
irregular and often indented by the deep gorges scoured out by the 
hill streams. As described in the preceding section, their edges 
consist of a sheer precipice above, and a mass of ddbris below ; but 
on the summit is found not a flat tableland, but a series of saucer* 
shaped valleys, each a few miles in diameter with a deposit of rich 
vegetable mould in the centre, on which the finest crops are pro- 
duced. There are several ghAts or ascents to the top, some of which 
are practicable for beasts of burden. Two of the most frequented 
of these passes are Sarkf and Khariyari, the first near the south- 
western boundary, the second in the deep gorge north of Rohtis. 
Two passes on the north side, however, are more accessible. One 
is two miles south from Sisseram, known as Khuli ghAt; the 
other is at Chhanpathar, at the eatreme west of the District, where 
the Karamniasa forms a waterfall. The slopes to the south are 
covered with bamboo jungle, while those on the north are over- 
grown with a mixed growth of stunted trees of various kinds. The 
general height of the plateau is 1500 feet above the level of the sea. 
Dr. Hooker, who visited Rohtisgarh in 1848, ascertained the precise 
elevation to be 1490 feet As might be expected, the temperature 
on the top is considerably lower than that of the valley— about 5 
de g r e es and the extremes are much less marked than on the plains. 
In 1848 Dr. Hooker wrote, "The climate of the whole neighbour- 
hood has of late changed materially, and the fall of rain has much 
diminished, consequent on felling the forests ; even within six years 
tlie hailstorms have been lar leas fiequent and violent." The great 
want on the pbteau b good water, which only exists at a few 
places. In the rains there is abundance ; but during the cold and 
hot weather, the inhabitants are reduced in most cases to drink a 
most unwholesome mixture from the nearest pool 

Rivbr SvSTXii.— The District of ShihAbfd occupies the angle 
formed by the junction of the Sdn with the Ganges, neither of 
which rivers anywhere cross the boundary. It is also watered by 
several minor streams, wliich all rise among the Kainrar Hill^ and 
flow north towards the Ganges. 

Ths S6n has been identified with the Eiandboas of the ancients, 
the etymology of which name is Urvuya mA«, or the golden- 
armed. Colonel Dkkens, in his "Sdn Frafect," gjvcs the following 
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Senenl dcMriptlon of thii river :—** The S6 d rim, together with dM 
Naibedi end Mahintdi^ on the elevated plateau of Central Indiat 
near Amnariuntak, and mu 315 miles tbrongh a high rocky tnei, 
receiving tributaries only from the south. On the north, the drain* 
age atu of the river is limited by the steep slopu and predpioM 
of the Kaimor range, along which the river flows, and the table* 
land above, which drains away towards the Ganges. After quit* 
ting the elevated rocky region of Central India, the Sdn enters the 
vaUey of the Ganges, and by a straight course of too miles through 
the plains of South Behar, joins the sacred river betsrcen Ariah and 
The chief peculiarity in the latter portion of its couru la Its 
great width, which is more than two miles for the greater part of the 
last too miles ; while oppuite Tilothu it actually attains a breaddi of 
three milea This extensive bed consists entirely of sand, aitd dur. 
ing eight months of the year contains a stream only a couple of 
hundred yards broad. The depth of water is on the average under 
ao feet, and in its deepest parts hardly exceeds 30 fett. Thd strong 
dry westerly winds which prevail from January to April, and some* 
tiqies till June, heap up the sand on many parts of the western 
bank to is or 14 feet above the level of the country, with a sharp 
descent upon it at the angle of repose of the material, thu form* 
Ug a natural embankment for many miles.** 

The Sdn nowhere enters Shahdbdd District, but bounds it on the 
south and east, separating it from the Districts of Ixrhirdagd, Gayi, 
and Fatni. It first touches on Shdhibid near Kosderi, a place 
about 440 feet above the su ; and after gradully curving round thu 
Katmnr Hills on the west, passes Akbarpur 40 feet lower, Dehrf, 
Harlharganj, Nauur, and Koelwdr, where the East Indian Railway^ 
croasu it on a fine lattice girder bridge, and finally falls into the 
Ganges ^posite Darilganj in Sdran. Opposite Hankdrpur it is 
Joined by the river Koel from PaUmau. At Dehrf it is crossed bya 
masonry d*"*, which supplies a head for the Sdn Canals. ' A fiiU do* 
acription of this great work will be found under the heading ** Ca n ai a ** 
The two great featnres of this river are the enormous bicadlh of its 
bed, compared with the small stream of water passing down, and thu 
paraxysmal violence of its flooda Seen iq the dry saaaon, about 
April or May, the bed shows an enormous stretch of sand with an in- 
significant stream of water, meandering fiom bank to bank, bw^ 
100 yards wide, and fbrda^ in moot placea Thu tains, huwcvm, 
produce an estiaordinary contnst The Sdn diaina k bOl area of 
voi. xn. K 
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33,000 iqiiare milei ; and after a few hours’ rain on the Central Indian 
piatean it bursts in full flood, and rushes down so violently as to spill 
even over its enormous bed, and cause disastrous inundations. The 
ankut at Dehrf, raised 10 feet above the normal level of the river 
bed, is then entirely submerged ; and but for the swirl and eddy, the 
existence of this work would never be suspected. The maximum 
discharge of the river has been calculated at ij million cubic feet per 
second, as compared with a minimum discharge of only 620 cubic 
feel. These heavy floods are of short duration, hardly ever lasting 
more than four days, when the river rapidly sinks to its normal level. 
Much damage has been done of late years from the flood waters 
overflowing the country between Nanaur and Arrah. Formerly, this 
tract of country Was rarely inundated, but floods have recently become 
alarmingly common. Thus, in 1864, 1867, 1869, and again in 1870, 
Arrah, which is situated eight miles from the Sdn, has been severely 
inundated. It is supposed that the increasing number and seve- 
riqr of these floods is due to the river having washed away certain 
protective reaches, in places where the banks are low. In 1864, the 
flood waten escaped towards Arrah through a low valley situated 
inland, a quarter of a mile south of the village of Bihidrah, and inun* 
dated a tract of 350 square miles, The lowdying lands south of the 
railway are generally laid under water every year, especially when the 
Ganges is also in flood. 

The Sdn receives no tributaries of any importance from the point 
where it enters the District to Dehri, where it is aossed the Grand 
Tkunk Road on a stone causeway ; and between Dehri and its June* 
don with the Ganges, the drainage sets away from it, so that no 
stream can join it north of that place. 

Old beds are numerous, but they are principally found on the 
opposite bank, in the Districts of Gayd and Patnd. One such bed, 
however, runs in this District /rom Telkap, the proposed canal head 
of the 1861 sdieme.' It is very obscurely marked, but apparently 
rejoins the praent channel at the depression near Ameiwar, a short 
distanee aoiilh of Nasrfganj. 

The bed of the Sdn tipnsists almost entirely of sand ; but in a 
few parts may be found day, which is culdvated. Ktmkar is ob* 
tained h aevenl places ; and the trial wells at the Sdn bridge dis> 
closed a tfudt stratum of that substance below the sand. A species' 
of smaD pe bb les or agates is found below the junction of the Rod ; 
■oafoftheKaieonaBenta],and takeAgood p^h, but the majority 
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consist of opujue and diaplunous silicious rocks. The ciyittls arc 
very imperfect, and generally adhere together in a confused nasL 
Sopse are of a reddish tinge, others of a dark green. 

During the dry season there are many fords, but the fenyboata 
are generally required to ply for eight months in tl»e year. At several 
places above Dehrf, the rocks and rapids elTcctually stop river 
traffic. Navigation on the Sdn is intermittent, and of little comme^ 
cial importance.- In the dry season, the small depth of water pre- 
vents- boats of more than ao vmnds proceeding up stream, while the 
violent floods in the rains equally deter large boats. Rosts of goo 
or 600 munds, however, sometimes sail up. The princi|)al traffic is 
in bamboos and timber. The former arc floated down on raAs con- 
sbting of 10,000 or so lashed together— a tedious process in the dry 
weather, as they .are consuntly grounding, and tlic many windings of 
the stream render their progress extremely slow. It is estimated that 
about four millions of bamboos are annually floated down the Sdn. 
Mr. Eyre gives the following figures for this trade From gkHt 
between Jadunithpur and Madkapii are launched 600,000 ; from 
Nawidih, 2^,000 ; Turd, 600,000 ; Naudihd, 100,000 ; Akbaqiur, 
600,000; Samoti, 1,200,000; Dheldbdgh, 400,000; 'I'utnbd, 300,000; 
total, 3,900,000. 

A little south of Koelwdr, the East Indian Railway crosses the Sdn 
on a lattice girder bridge. This great work was commenced for a single 
line of rails in 1855, and after many interrujitions during the Mutiny, 
was completed in 1S62. The second line was begun in March 1868, 
and finished in 1870. The total length of the bridge from luck to 
back of the abutments is 4199 feet, divided among 28 s|uns of 150 
feet each. Each set of girders is 14^ feet deep, and raised 36 feet 
above low-water level. The piers arc 1 a feet thick, and are sunk 
on wells, the minimum depth of which is 30 feet below low water. 
Underneath each line of rail is a subway for foot-passengers and 
beasts of burden. 

The DanAs nadl is at first a spill channel from the .Son, which it 
leaves near Delid,on the road from Koelwdr to Dehrf ; but as it pro- 
ceeds northward, it becomes the drainage clunnel 01 the county be- 
tween the Atrah Canal and the Bihiyddistributiry. After passing 
under the railway between Arrah and Bihiyd, it bends to the east, 
leaving Anah a little to the north, and finally falls into the Gangt 
Except in the rains, it urries ve7 little water. 

The Ganges forms the northern boundary of Shdhdbdd, Mpant- 
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lag it from the Districts of Ghiifpar and Sten. It first touohm this 
IXilrict near Chansi MnAy where it is joined by the Kaianmissa, 
and dien flows in a north-east^ly direction, past Baxir, as Cu as 
Baltt in Gtiiblpur, where it bends to the south-east At Sapahl, it 
again turns to the north-east, until nearly opposite Haldi, where it 
assumes an easterly course, which it keeps until it leaves the District 
at the confluence of the Sdn. Its tributaries from the south are the 
Kanmnfissa, Thori, Jhurf, Gangi, and Sdn, of which the first and 
last alone deserve separate mention. An important change recently 
took place in its course, by which a large iiiri, called Amfipur, was 
transierred from Ghkzipur to this District Large tracts are annually 
fimned by alluvion ; these sometimes become permanent but are u 
often swept away the following year. From the language used by 
the Chinese pilgrim, Hiouen-Thsang, it is clear that the river formerly 
flowed much farther to the south than at present The town of Masfir 
is stated by him to have been close to the Ganges; it is now nine miles 
away, but the high bank of the old bed is close at hand, and can 
caa^ be traced put Bihiyi and Amh. During the rains, the river 
overflows these lowland^ on which, therefore, no autumn crop am 
grow; but when the waters have receded, wheat, &c., is sown, and 
reaped in March or April From Bhojpur to the mouth of the 
Ghagrd, near RevdganJ, the changu in the river-bed are very ex- 
tensive, u may be inferred from the large tracu of wute land lying 
to the north. 

The banks in the Baxir Subdivision are generally alwupt, u the* 
current striku against them ; but lower down they are sloping, where 
the stream is, in turn, deflected against the opposite banL In many 
placu they are composed of a schistose clay, which hu an appew- 
ance similwto that of sandstone, but it crumbln away very readily. 
Hie breadth of the stream in the dry season is generally abwt thre^ 
quarters of a mile, but in the rains it is many timu wider. A huge 
through trade is carried on, both up and down stream, but the 
only places of any importance on the south bank are Baxir and 

Thi KARAiiNilssA, the cursed stream of Hipdu mythology, risu 
on the eastern ridge of the plateau in the Kamur HiUi; about three 
miles above the charmel of the S6o, and flows away from that river 
in a north-western direction. Neu Darihara, it be^u the bound- 
ary line with Mirxipur District, and enters that District nev Kulhdl 
For about 15 miles it flows in Mindpur, and then re-enters Shi- 
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hibid, agaio fonntng the boundary with the District of Beniiei, until 
it falls into the Ganges near Chausi tkdiid. 

By the end of February it generally runs dry, but during the rains 
boats of 50 maum/s burthen can sail up to the confluence of the Dar- 
gddtL In the hills, its bed is rocky and its banks abrupt ; but as it 
debouches into the plains it sinks deeply into a rich clay, very 
retentive of noisture. The stream is here about 150 )ards wide. 
Near Chausi, the East Indian Railway crosses it on a stone 
bridge. 

This river is held by Hindus in the utmost abhorrence, and no 
person of high caste will either drink or touch its waters. Dr. 
Buchanan-Hamilton states that Ahalya Bai, tlie widow of Holkar, 
tried to build a bridge over it, but failed. The reason of its im* 
purity is described as follows : — A Urdliman had been murdered by 
Riji Tiisangkd of the Solar Line, who married his stepmother. A 
saint, hoarever, purified his sin by collecting water from all the 
streams in the world, and washing him in their waters, which were 
collected in the spring from which the Karamndisa now issues. This 
spot is near the village Sirodag, where the river is beautifully clear, 
with a pebbly bed abounding in deep pools, and swarming with 6sh 
of various kinds. At Chhanpathar it forms a waterfall too feet high, 
which forms a magnificent sight after heavy ram. 

Thb DhobA or KAo rises on t’.ie plateau six miles south-west 
of Tilothu, and after flowing through a glen in a northerly direc- 
tion, forms a fine waterfall, and enters the plains at the Tarra- 
chindf pass, two miles so4*.h-east of Sisscrim. At this place it 
bifurcates : one branch, the Kudra, turns to the west, and ultimately 
joint the Karamnissa ; while the other, which preserves the name 
Kio, flows to the north, and finally falls into the Ganges near 
Gaighat. There is very little water in its bed during the cold and hot 
seasons, but in the rains it is subject to floods of the most violent char- 
acter. At BihiyA it is crossed by the Main Western Canal, being con- 
ve)‘ed underneath by means of a syphon of 35 arches, which has 
been the cause of much anxiety during floods. In order to prerorve a 
uniform flow, a regulator or dam has been thrown across, some dis- 
tance above the syphon, which has hail the effect of throwing 
the w»s»« stream back into the Kudra, and so forcing it dosm the 
TairAchAndf pass. In the hilly portion of its course, the bed is rocky 
and full of enormous boulders, washed down during the heavy floods. 
The bunks are high and stable, but in the plains become low ; iaukar 
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ii-feaid in lone plioei. The Kio is now narigible dmoghont ili 
cntife comae in the pliini. 

Tm KuDnA,ai nlictdj explained, now carries off the main stream 
of the Kio at the Tanidiindi pass near the town of SisMri^ past 
whidi it flows in a north-easterly directioo, crossing the Grand Tronk 
Road at Khnnnibid, and fldling into the Daigintf at Tendwi, after 
a comae of 50 milea. In the dry season it contabs very little water; 
hot daring the rains^ a large stream passes down. The bed is rocky 
and fiiU of enocmoos bouklers, until the river has Curly debouched into 
the p la faw t after which it varies according to the character of the soil 
through which it passes. 

The DaioAotI rises in a spring under an old mango-tree in 
the Tillage of Bhakmi, on the southern ridge of the Kaimm plateau,' 
a few miles north of the source of the Karamnissa. For about 
nine milea it pursues a northerly course, being joined by some on- 
important hill streams, after which it rashes over a precipice 300 Ceet 
hi^ into the deep glen of Kadhar k.ho^ where more hill torrenla 
help to swell its volume. After passing by the stalactite caves of 
Gupta and the hill fortress of Shei]prh, it enters the plains at Kar- 
amchat, and makes for Jahinibdd, eight miles north, on the Grand 
Trunk Road. Here it turns to the north-west, running parallel to 
the road for as miles, until it crosses it at Siwant, where it bends 
towards the north-east and tails into the Karamnissa, after receiving 
the Kudra from the east The Daigiutl drains an area on the 
plateau of about soo square milea In the upper part of its course 
it has a rocky channel, with a clear and rapid stream not more than 
30 leel wide ; bu^ after it enters the plains, it becomes wider, and 
at Jahinibid attains a breadth varying ftom 100 to rao feet The 
river-bed in the plains is sandy, mixed here and there with kcmkar^ 
which is largely quarried and used for repairing the Grand Trunk 
Rond. It contains water all the year round; and during the 
mins so-Mcawf boats can sail up the stream 50 or 60 miles ftom its 
saoutK 

The principal tributaries of the Dargdud are the Sdrd, Kord, 
Gonhud, and Kudra. 

Thb SdnA rises near the village of Dohar, on the and 

ftllainto theZd/JKttdndor RedPool,in the Mokeif paas. Aait 
proceeds it receives a number of affluents, the principal ^whkh ore 
the Kandan Kho and Jawar Kha It deboudies 00 the plaina six 
mQes south of the tosm of Bhabhud, which it leaves about a. mile 
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« tbe out, inaHj blling into the D 4 igiut{ at PIpaitf after a coone 
of aboot 15 miki. Its bed U pebbly in the hills, and sandy in the 
plains is hugely quarried. In the rains, boats of too asMunlr 

bvtben'can ply up to the foot of the hills, where estensivo line 
quarries are worked. 

Trii KonX or KohbiiA rises in BamhXn DuXrX on the plateau, 
about 8 miles south of Chiinpur, being fctl from a spring under a 
jkUmm tree. It flows in a northerly direction for almut 18 miles,- 
until it Joins the Sdii at a village called NlmL It is not navigable 
for bonti of any size. 

Thi GonhuA is also a small hill-stream, not navigable for bpats 
of any sise in the plains. Its source is a spring near the village 
of Ishmailpnr, about 6- miles west of CKiinpur. After flowing in 
a northeastern direction, it (alls into the DargfuU a little south 
of the suspension bridge on the Grand Trunk Road, near the police 
station of Dargf utf. 

FlsHituis. — ^The fish found in the Sdn are much superior to those 
of the Ganges, and are largely consumed by all who can aflbrd to 
bujr them. The Government fisheries in the Sdn were farmed 
out m rfiyr at an annual rent of The prevailing custom 

on diis river is for the proprietors of the fisheries to send for the 
fishermen and share the produce with them, as the pools are not per- 
manent ; but in /aiguad Baradn, where the pools hre deep, owing to 
the proiimity of the Ganges, the uamltiddrs lease the fisheries. The 
fwiall channels between the Sdn and Ganges form the best fisheries 
in the District The main stream of the Ganges is divided into 
of various lengths, one of which is allotted to each District 
on the banka The Shihibdd block extends from Chausfi Mud 
to the month of the Ghagri; the SAran block from this last point 
to the month of the Sdn. The Government fisheries on the Ganges 
•were leased for;^55 in the year iSjo-jt. No close season Is 
observed, and shoals of fish are captured on their way up the little 
wateitonrses to spawn. No fish is dried or salted for exportation. 

Mr. Eyte^ in his Administration Report for liji-ia, gives the 
following list of thirty fishes, which he uys is complete for the 
Sdseerim Snbdivisioo. With scales— miM , Atfur, mat, Udkar, 
sda/t, iordi, fatkji, thaioA, margdi, fatAadt, Mmmid, batai, 
Aapd, fatkdr, MUl Without scales— Ailtd, armdrl, 
rHAa, AaOmd, Adadb, jatd, Uapd, ptAid, Adim, puuAI, Aaurndt, and 
eela * 
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hamSmaaD Rick— rice b grown on the buki and 
beds of •hiOow and receding rifci^ in iwamps, and abo upon bnd 
whi^ b under water for the greater part of the year. Hus crop 
b sown in nnneries in October, and tianspbnted in Febraaiy. 

PitoDvci& — In Shihibdd there are few manhea ; the only 
one deaerring mention b the Bhojpdr JAU, aitnated a litde to the 
north of'Dnmdon, b which b found a reed used for making 
‘matia 

Tki Lous or Drainaci are deteimmed by the oouiaea of 
the various rivers. The country slopes gradually away fipom the 
south-oast comer towards the west and north, with an average fall 
northwards of 3 feet per mile, intersected by ridges along the top of 
which the Sdn Canab have been aligned. Thb fall would beso rapid 
u to render the cultivation of the raby-season crops almost im« 
possiUe, if the ngfott did not impound the water, by digging shallow 
trenches across be valleys and throwing the earth upon the bwer 
sides, thus producing a series of long shallow tanks. Where the 
ridges fall away rapidly, not only forwards but laterally, as occurs 
near the banks of the Sdn and Kdo, and also b the centre of the 
Jagdbpur estate, thb process of embanking is impossible. 

Canals.— The SdN Project.— The project of irrigatbg Shihdbdd 
Dbtrict by a comprehensive scheme of canals, which should alb , 
be navigable^ dates from rSss, when Colonel Dickens proposed the 
construction ^of canab from (>undr westwards to Patnd— a project 
subsequently eatended to Mirbpur in the one direction, and to 
Mongbyr b the other. But the final orders, bsned by the Coven* 
ment of Indb b rfiyr, decided bat the original scheme was to be 
adhered to; and at present, it b an open question whether the Mab 
Western Canal will be eatended westwards even u br as Chundr. 

The Amicut or Weir.— Active o|)eraibns were commenced b 
r 869, by the conatruction of an miait at Dehrf-on-Sdn, about half-o- 
ipilf aoub of be causeway' which carries the Grand Tlunk Road 
fiom Bdidn to Dchrl Thb weir b 12,500 feet long; by 110 broad, 
and 8 feet above the normal level of the river-bed. The method 
adopted b its oonatiuction was as follows:— The foundations were 
fbimed by large hoUow blocks 16 feet long, rs broad, and to deep; 
wib i5-ibch walls, leaving a qmce fiom which sand was eicavated 
by meansofFooracre^eaGavatoii The blodcs were bus gradually 
aunk, an avenge period of three days befog neoeaaaiy to ooiopleifi 
be process fix’ each. Onbe wdbbnsfeimed,twomaaBtvewalbof . 
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■niraiy ««R bdlt the upper or aam «iB it • An Uli liw 
•van 5(. The epeoe between the waO^ ee wett ee the tier 
1^100, wu filled with robUe etone^ the upper nrfeee of triddi b 
.«^ficked | witfi on inclinetion of i in le, widi wtaMive of Hoooi 

On the npotrean tide of the higher well the it i in 

^ elone cmplofed being meUer than below. The oefief wifi 
pnictialljr be finiabed at a total coat of /i49^i4i. 

' To provide lor mperflaooarifcr water not leqniied far Hiigetion. 
the weir is pierced 1 ^ three sets of slaioe^ each containing twen^- 
two vents of so| feet qisn, whidi can be opened and* shot as oocn* 
aion leqniiee. These sets of ahtioes are placed at each end and in 
the centre of die weir, so u to obviate bp their aeooring action daring 
fiooda (when they an always left open)the’danger of the river riking 
np at eidier bonk, where tte canals brsnch oft A serious diflkbltp 
aroee. however, in providing means for opening and riiutdag dwro 
rittioofstes, in bee of the enoimoas pressare brondit to boar on thens. 
This pressure, when the water is at rest, amounts to about thh^ tone 
on e^ gate; but when the water is in motion, this Ignre nmst 
be multiplied bp the velodtp in feet per second of the stiuam, a 
process which brings the total pressure on eadi gate op to too looa. 
Ifr. Fooiacrea; Esetodve Engineer in chaige of the DM workshops, 
devisod a ^strpn of shutten, bp which the opening and sbnttiag are 
effected ala^ instantaneooilp. Eadi vent or openiog is p rov i ded 
with two gales or shutters, the rear one of which has its cenlm of 
pressure to adjusted that, when the water rises above 8 bet, it 
tumbles over M lies flat on a bed cut out in the stone. At tUs 
time the front gate also lies flat on the floor, to which it b eecnicd 
bp pine. The water thus passes through without aap iatemplioo. 
Whn it b desired to dam up the water, the pia, whkh holto the 
front gale down b slipped oat and the gate starts upwards. When* 
ever the water geburnkr, the gate rises immediatdp, and woidd come 
np so qaicklp, that it would be broken in atoms; to provide agaiart 
M cenliagen^, euh gste b supported bp iron tubular backataps, 
bto which pbteiModa are fitted, and which are pieroed with two or 
three small holes, through whidi the water enters, when the shutter b 
flat on the floor, and the pbton at the bread. As the gale ibei^ the 
pblon eaten the qrlinder, and slowlp brees the water oat from 
the small hobs abeadp alluded to, so that the enormous pruasaio on 
tte gme b almost conpktdp neutralised, and the gate qniellp slips 
intonperpendkabr positioa The water which was beh i nd new 
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runs snd the resr gate is lifted .into its first position, a Tslre ic 
the front gate opened, the water nishes in till it fills the space 
between, and the front gate is once moire poshed down and aecnied 
as before. 

The Canals.— The Main Western Canal, stafting from the head- 
works at, Dehti; has- to carry, up to the fifth mile where the Airah 
Canal branches ofi*, 4511 cubic feet of water per second, to irrigate 
i,soOkOoo acres (only 600,000 of which will require simultaneous 
irrigation). The dimensions at starting are Breadth at base, 180 
feet; depth of water in full supply, 9 feet; fall per mile, 6 inches. 
The Arrah Canal takes otf 1616 cubic feet of water per second, which 
leaves 3895 cubic feet up to the twelfth mile, where the and 
Cbauii ^nals leave, abstracting a further 1 a6o cubic feet per second. 
The dimensions ire here reduced to 124 feet at the base, the other 
particulars remaining as before. In aligning the Main Western Omal, 
the great object was to escape the heavy cutting 30 feet deep at 
Ikhr^ and carry the water atong the ridges of the country. It curves- 
round in a northerly direction to the head-works of the Arrah 
Canal, then bends to the west, crossing the Kio over a syphon aque- 
ducf at Bihiyi, and finally stops on the Grand Trunk Road, two 
miles west of Sisserim. The extension of this canal to Chunir is 
■till under consideration. Its cost for the first aij miles has avtr- 
aged;^56oo per mile ; while the three miles of cutting at the head- 
works coat as much as j{^i3,5oo per mile. 

The Arrah Canal, which branches off at the fifth mile of the 
Main Western Canal, curves back towards the S6n, a course it 
follows to the thirtieth mile, where it strikes nearly due north, and 
running on a natural ridge, passes Arrah, and finally falls into 
the Gang! wAff, by which it will communicate with the Ganges. 
The canal is sixty miles long, from Dehrf to where it enters the 
ira^,but ten.miles more haVe to be traversed before its waters reach 
the Ganges. It is designed both for irrigation and navigation. 
To overcome the fall of 180 feet between Dehrf and the Ganges^ 
thirteen locks have been constructed, two of which are double; 
these overcome i6o| feet, leaving 19^ feet for the slope in the 
bed. For the first fifteen miles from Dehrf, the canal is 86 feet 
wide at the base; at the twenty^ixth mile (owing to a diminkligd 
supply of water being required), its breadth is r^uoed to 57 feet; 
and at the thirty-second, mile, still further to 47 feel; the minimum 
breadth considered to be compatible with navigation. This canal. 
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. with its two branches the Bihiyi and Dtmirlim'CiiisU 

44 ti 5 ®® screSi half of which is sssuned as oi^Jcf 
fM or cold-weather crop^ and half under kktr^ or laiiif^easoii 
®®P** TTie reQuirenents of water are taken at one cubic foot per 
second f<w each 133 acres. The duty of the water for iniiatini 
purposes is amred at in this way. The irrigable square mile is con- 
sidered to contain 150 acres, 140 bebg deducted for roads, tanks, 
village sitek, &t, and the remaining 250 as not requiring simul- 
taneous irrigation. As 1 acre of rice requires sy cubic feet of 
water per hour, or -0075 cubic feet per second, a square miie^ 
ago acres requires r88 cubic feet per second. The itself 
has four principal distributaries, exclusive of the Bihiyd and Dum- 
idon Branch Canals. The Bihiyd Canal, 30I miles loitg, brandies 
. off at the twenty-sixth mile, and has seven distributaries. Thu 
Dumrion Canal, 4o| miles long, which leaves the hlain Canal at the 
seventeenth mile, has twelve. These, again, have small cuts leading ' 
in all directions, to convey the water over the fielda 
The Baxir and Cliausi Canals leave the Main Western Canal at 
the twelAh mile, and abstract 1 a6o cubic feet per second. The Basir 
Canal is also designed for navigation ; the minimum width is 47 ieet 
at the base,, and 7$ feet on the water line, with a depth of 7 feet, and 
side slopes of a to i. Its direction b generally north to the twenty- 
ninth mile of the Thord naii, and thence to the Ganges at Baidr. 
Together with its branches, it commands the country between the Kdo 
and the Dunauti on the west, which is stated to be much in want of 
irrigation. Of the ia6o cubic feet of water required per second, yrg 
are carried by the Baxir Canal, and $45 by the Chausi Canal The 
area commanded I7 these two canals is 309,500 acres, half of which • 
b aaaumed to be under rabl crops, and half under klMjf. The 
total fell Grom the bed of the canal at the offtake to the lower sill of 
the terminal lock b 15873 feet, of which 15373 feet are ove r c o me 
by twdve locks, two of which are double. The total length b feny- 
five miles, the Chausi branch being an additional forty milea 
As a rule, the canals run in such a way that they do not crom the 
natural drainage channels of the country ; but where thb b not so^ 
qrphena have been provided, which allow the water to pass under the 
csrial unhindered. The most extensive work df this description b 
the Kio qrpbon, which conveys the wsters of that stream under the 
Main Western Gual The locks are all constructed on the saoMplaa, 
being 1 50 feet long and to broad inside the chamber at the level of die 
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Ante weir b neccifily 
added to cidi, to' namtun a miniimnn depA of 5 feet « Iho 
aSteffeepneedingloGL Gut>inm grooved baukeliaie fitted to 
legalate dieaivplyf if necemip, to inpouod die water Ibriiavi- 
grtioo. Om cadi weir and taittej^ a U|^ girder bcidfehaa.beea 
made ; and in addition to theae^ tone are biw^ tmy three or 
fimr niile% beaidea feniee at the more important villagea 

As rcgi^ the coat, it is impoesiUd at present to give anj tnM* 
.worthy estimate of what it may amonnt to^ m many worka are 
yet hwomplete. The revised estiniatee of Jannaiy 1875 are as 
ioDows— Ifam Western CanaI,;£i5o^75; Aiiah Canid, gfsiptoSfi; 
Hcad>wetki^ J|fs5i,s88i Baidr Csnal,;^i85,6si; total, 807,07a 
As fiw u constraetion hiu gone, the cost of the Anah Gsaid, em 
dnabe of lotA^ plants and maintenance, is ;^3s85, 14a per a^ ; 
while the estimates of the Baxir Canal, eadnsive of the same itema^ 
•K;^3669,isapermile. Among the above items, put of the cost 
of the heaAwoAs dioald bo debited to the Districts of GvdsBd 
Patnd, where canals have also been constructed. 

Thm can be little donbt that these canals have conferred upon 
Shdhdbdd an entire immimiv from fiitnre femines. As fer as dm 
Sdn read^ have gone^ they show that a minimnm supply of 3000 
cable feet per se c ond can be depended upon up to the rsth of 
Jannary; and diia would suffice to irrigate 480,000 acres. -But 
many it the cold'wcather crops will have been completely irrigated 
before this daie^ aw diet die amount of water required decreases 
equally with the vohnre of die stream. Thu% peas, udiidi ocenpy a 
very huge ana, generally receive their iM watering about ebrntmitt^ 
when the supply is 3500 cubic feet per second. Generally speaking; 
three waterinp are required for the oold>weather crepe— one crirlyin 
November, one in December, and one m the middle of Jannaiy. 
After Fdwnaty the supply of water decreases viay. rapidly; and 
tbonghi in cnqptional years of h 4 ^ floods, irrigation ini|^t be carried 
on npio March and April for sugsreane and indigo^ these crepe can 
onfy be occasionally watered or drenched in an ovdinaiyyear. 

JunoLB PMDUCta.— The following list of jmvle psodne t s haa 
bem condensed from Mr. Eyre's Report on the aredlf^ 

and other papers. 

These products are almost entir^ confined to dm Kainnrplalam 
in the south of the DistiicL With the exception of the 
aHffidl,dttyaffi)idMievenMtoGovcinineiit,biit are <he pwp mt p 
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oftheMMMIrrofthehillt. The priactpil loaioet of icvtMM an * 
die pio6ta deriTcd from the sale of wood, and the graiing tax. 
Her^ of cattle an annually driven np the hOla in diai|e of Ahim, 
to gian on the npland pasturage. EachBniinalpayaataxof4aanaa 
(6d.) for the leaaon. The revenue derived from tte aak of wood fr 
probably much larger. There is no system of forest tonaeivaney, 
and the forests are' consequently denuded of their best thnber, 
more especially on the slopes of the hills. The clearing of bam* 
boos and trees loosens the soil, deprives it of shade, and alkna it to 
be washed away by the violent hill-rains. In February and March, 
firdi are very common, which do much damage to young tree% and 
to those which are not perfectly sound, but have a fissnn or a dry 
biandi near the ground. In addition to the wood thus burnt and 
taken asraylbr sale, Mr. Eyre .calculates that about sgojooo wmHdt, 
or 9151 t o««, are annually burnt for the making of lime ; but this 
it said to be excessive. An officer of the Forest Depat^ 
in fnt visited the plateau in January 187s, and submitted a report 
on the 'fbresta The result wu disappointing ; not one tree wm 
met with from which a ao-foot beam could be cut, and it would be 
diffigiih to obtain one of 15 feet The height and girth of most 
trees were small, while a straight trunk was almost unknown. Tho 
only remains of what could properly be termed a forest are on the 
banks of the Karamnissa, where a number of contorted old stom|^ 
of considerable girth were found, but they gave little or no promtae 
of future development It is known, however, that there are fririy 
good foresu of sd/, which only require euy ^munuatioos to 
them of considerable value. The following is a list of the 


pcindpsl woods, tc, found in the hills . 

(1.) JOajtr (Acacia catechu) is a smaU but erect tree, 

a rounded head of prickly branches. The wood is yellow, with a bnek* 

redbeait It isfiomthistreethatArfA(thecutchof com^or 

7 irm fafmua) is pre^. After it has 

unripe pods and the dried chips of the inner wood, ^ , 

eart^pott and strained off into wood« 

dyeing doth, and in increasing the adhesive^ of P*“**^» 

with certain oils, it U applied to beai^ 
them from the ravages of white ants. It Tl^wood it 

taMBLandistherelbremnchusedas an astnn^t 

klih^ and durabte than that of other speo^^^^ 

ImM ■ collected by Kharddhls, who five in thefciesltlyinialonUhe 
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hObi From 30 to 40 m m ki t are uDoallf made^ the Kharidhi.r^ 
cdviag R. 1 for each or bnUodtload of 4 aiaaMdSr, iritkh Ihe, 
dealer mIIo m the plaina at the rate of Ra. la per or 
tji. 4^. a hundredweight (a.) FaUtt (Bntea fiondoaa) ia diieflf. 
▼alued becaue the lac inaect deposita ita ^ on the learcL 
When the wood ia cnt, a red joke etudea, which ia naed in djcing. 
The nativea of the North-Weaterp Prorincea oae it in riwiiiin kathm. 
A atrong rope ia alao made from the inner baih. The doweia 
are yellow, tlm bright orange-red petala forming a atroiy am-‘ 
tiaat with the Wk ddyx. (3.) Amai/ds (Cathaitocarpoa 
ia a tree of medium aixe, with long, pendnloua raccmei A 
mocilaginoua pulp whkh announda the aeeda ia oonaidered a 
valuable laxative ; it ia compounded with augar and gum, whk^ are 
powdered and mixed with tobacco. TKe wood ia cloae gi^ i»tf d , and 
when of auflicient aixe, ia 'laed for the apara of boata and ptm gjiy 
The bark ia uaeful in tanning; (4.) DAom (Conocaipna latifoliua) ia 
a tree producing good timber ; when of a chocolate colour, it k aaid 
to be very durable in the centre. Nativea conaider it auperior to 
.every wo^, except teak, for houae and ahipbuilding purpoaea. The 
young leavea are uaed in tanning. (5.) JTuto graaa (Poa cyno- 
aurioidea) producea a fragrant oil, known as the grasa-oil of Nimanr. 
It has an aromatk taste, sufficiently powerful to scent the milk of 
the cows whkh eat it (6.) Makwal (Bauhinia vahlii) is a creeper 
which climbs to a great height The large leaver whkh ate a foot 
in diameter, are aold for plates and packages; the ripe seeds ate 
eaten raw; while from the 1^, whkh is first boiled and then 
beaten, rope is made equal to the best ms hempt (y.) 
(Tcnqinalia chebula). The outer coat of the nut, when wwfd with 
sulphate of iron, im^es a good inL Galls^aie Ibond on the leaves. 
The firuit is very astringent, and is largely uaed in arts and "»«■««*• 
lactures. The unripe dried fruit is the Indian or blad myrobohn of 
commerce. 'I 1 ienuta,whichategathetedin January or Fcbraaiy, are 
exported to the extent of 8000 mamuU^ valued at ;^iaoo^ paindpalfy 
to Patnfi and Benfirea. They are largely used in curing leather, and 
aaamffinne. HohA ^Raaria lald^a). The wood is hud 
and durable; and is especially suited for the naves of wheek The 

wdl^nown mafiad spirit is distilled from the sweet llowen^whidh are 
also dried and largely^ for food. (9^)5Mis/(Bombaxmalabari- 
cum) k foe led cottoo4iee. The wood k soft and Twugy. the 

‘Cotton ofthe pods kmed for stuffily various aitidea; (loj 
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(Botwellia thnrifera) yields a good timber, and also the iBccme 
ttsualty bunt b churchei (11.) Plr dungi (Buchanb ktUbUa) b 
a tree generally about 30 feet high, producing a wood useful for most 
puiposeSi The kernels of the nuts are often used in confectionery as 
n'substitute for almonds, or routed and eaten with milL The barit is 
used for tanniitg, while an oil of a pale straw colour is eatracted from 
the seed, (is.) Kuium (Schleichera trijuga), a tree generally to 
feet high, is not common. Hie bark ir utringent, the wood 
bard and durable, and much used in old sugu-milla (13.) 
Sakkwi (Shores robusta), the well-known af/tree, is common on the 
plateau, but rare on the slopes The wood is too well known to 
require description. Mr. McNamara, who wu deputed to examine 
'the rdf forests in the hills, noticed that the tieu on the Karam- 
ndsM were especially promismg, but have no value until they can 
be- carted away. It is a curious circumstance that they are only 
found'on one bank of the river. (14.) Asan (Terminalia tomentou) 
is a tree on whou leaves the iatur silkworms feed. The wood is 
valuable, and weU suited for shafu of csrriagu ; the fibre is long; 
wliile the utringent bark is used for dyeing wood black. (i$.) JIsm 
or bamboo (Bambuaa arundinacea) is perhaps the most important 
product of the jungle tracts About 4,000,000 are annually floated 
down the Sdn b rafts, while 500,000 more are exported by road. 
(16.) SAM is a long and stout grau, which is made bto a stout 
twine, useful for roofing purposes (17.) Ttni (Dioapiroa melM- 
oxylon) yields a superior kind of ebony. Tte white outside 
wood decays and leaves the ebony intact It it commonly met with 
on the plateau and the sbpes (18.) Auiign (Emblica oflicinalit). 
The bark is astringent, and used for Unning purposu ; the wood 
is hard and durable; the fruit is pickled and pieseived. (19.) 
Ear (Ficus Indies) proflucu a soft wood, used only kt the 
polu of pdMt or palanqueens (ao.) Nagrika (Henudesnraa In« 
dica). The root is much used by natives, and potaesau peculiar 
diuretic properties (si.) Kaiaia (Nauclea cadambt) ia a large 
ornamenul tree, producing a yellow wood used for fiirniture. It 
is light and durable, and is also made bto combs (ss.) Atjim 
(Penuptera aijuna) is a tree about $0 fiwt high, which yields m 
exedlent timber; rope it made from the fibre of the uaer bark, 
(as.) &frg»mfia a resb yielded by the sdf tree. It is also known 
M $aU kfiOt and is pa^y ooUccicd for expert At Chao> 
da^uhb where it tt called H is commonly aold 8$ a flNdidns 
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When first drawn from the incision in the tree, it is a viscid snb> 
stance of a clear greenish colour, and of the consistence of turpeji* 
tine. If allowed to dry before being collected, it forms, hard dia* 
phanous mcisses or tears ; but it loses most of the odour which it 
had in its moist state, which is more agreeable than that of turpen* 
tine from pines. (24.) Chili is a variety of hemp, which, according 
to the Deputy Collector of Bhabhud, excels the ordinary tan and 
jute. (25.) Bagai is a species of grass, from which ropes are largely 
made. It is also used for thatching. 

Stick lac is collected every year to the extent of about 20 tnaunds 
by Kharwdrs. It is not artificially cultivated, but is worked up into 
bracelets, and is also used as a dye. 

Beeswax is collected from the giddy heights north of the-Bahid 
w.aterfall. The hill men climb down the precipices by ropes, which 
are often 200 feet long, and smoke the bees out. 

Minerals, with the exception of kankar, are only found in the 
south of the District, in the Sdsserdm and Bhabhiia Subdivisions. 
Kankar is found in most parts of the plains, especially in the beds of 
rivers and along the banks of the Sdn. Where the nodules are large, 
it is used for repairing roads ; but where small, it is generally burnt 
for lime. 

The Kaimur lulls consist almost entirely of red sandstone, overlying 
non-fbssiliferous limestone. The former is largely used in building, 
for which, on account of its durability, it is admirably adapted. 
As instances of this quality, it may be mentioned that the works 
erected of this stone by Sher Shdh and his family, now more than three 
centuries old, do not show the slightest traces of decay ; and there are 
inscriptions nine hundred years old equally unaffected. Sandstone 
is largely quarried at Dhodhand on the Sisserdm-Tilothii Road,and at 
Karaundti on the Grand Trunk Road, by the Irrigation Department. 
A tramway has been laid down between Dehrf and the former place, 
to convey stone to the head-works of the S6n Canals, where it is 
utilised in forming the anicut and also in various locks and other 
works along the canals. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton says it is harder 
than the bmt freestone. The grain is very small ; and the large 
masses when broken have a strongly marked conchoidal frac- 
^ tore. Slabs about three inches thick are quarried for hand-mills ; 
but they are not easily found, owing to the variations in the 
of the strata In a small hill called Pateswar, and in a 
detached ridge to the south of it, the strata are of much mcr: uniform 
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, thickness, and break off square beneath the hammer, so that walb 
built from them have a neat and finished appearance. The colour 
of the stone varies from red to white, but is generally of a brownish 
tint When Dr. Buchanan- Hamilton visited these hills in the begin- 
ning of the present century, the stone was principally used for the 
mortars of sugar-mills, for millstones, for potters' wheels, and for 
curry-stones ; but the construction of the S6n Canals hu created a 
great demand for building blocks, especially those of large sise. 

At Totali Kund there is a high waterfall, where the different 
strata are clearly defined. Here the sandstone gradually passes 
into a homstone of a dark grey colour, full of black granular mica, 
such as abounds in the former. 

In the channel of Gupteswarf, which is situated in a deep recess 
behind Shergarh, there are many silicious stones, among which Dr. 
Buchanan-Hamiiton found a piece of colourless rock crystal 

West from Tilothu, a kind of slate or very thin flag about three- 
quarters of an inch thick is found. 

Limestone is found in large quantities at the bottom of the preci- 
pices, which surround the table land and its detached ridges; in the 
deep glena behind Shergarh, and in the bed of the Karamnissa. At 
present, there are about eiglity lime kilns, running in a line along the 
east bank of the plateau, from the village of Badokri on the north 
to Baraichi on the south. The burners pay a royalty to the sewf*- 
dcfrxofRs. a per 100 maundt quarried, or 6}il. a ton. The most 
common kind, called is a very compact limestone, the grains 
of which are perfectly impalpable, and the fracture conchoidal. It 
is of a very dark grey or even blackish colour, resembling homstone ; 
but in some cases ittentains white veins of a crystallised character. 
It bums into a very good white lime, which is largely used by the 
Irrigation Authorities, and is also exported to Patni and TirhuL 
A second kind consists of whitish opaque crystals, full of rents and 
holes in the surface. This has been pronounced to be Indian ala- 
baster. A third species is a calcareous tufa, usually met sirith in 
the form of nodules in the plains, but as a breccia in the hilla A 
fourth variety, called asurkar, is a very porous, irregular, brownish 
stone, with the appearance of having been deposited u a moss. 
It makes a very good lime. Fifthly, there is a sort of stalactite 
formed in the roofs of caves. And finally, a stony marl called kkdH 
maA, which strongly resembles the indurated clays of that name in 
Bhigalpur ; on the application of nitric acid, it effervesces strongly, 
vou art. L 
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It is principally found in the few highest feet of rock about Rohtisgarh 
and Sdsserim, where it consists of a white or yellowish friable material 
The bed where.it occurs is flaggy; and in places, the lateral transi- 
tion of the same layer from the ordinary limestone may be traced, 
so that the former is clearly due to the alteration of the limestone. 
A variety of rock, often called chalk, found in the same neighbour- 
hood, is employed in making soda-water. 

The Irrigation Department quarry limestone at Dhodand. Near 
Murlf, not far from Akbarpur, there is a small hill, which is an entire 
rock of limestone, three-quarters of a mile long and 200 feet high. The 
mass of the hill consists of limestone in thin strata, nearly horizontal, 
except where they dip towards the west The colours vary from white 
to red ^nd ashy, shading off into grey and black. Another much 
wrought quarry is on the bank of the stream which emerges from 
Totald Kund, before it escapes from tlw glen. The limestone 
is (ound on the abrupt bank, disposed in parallel layers, dipping 
towards the west at an angle of about 40”. About a mile to the 
north of this glen is another quarry containing excellent limestone. It 
is situated under a quarry of millstone called sar&i, and was worked 
from shafts in the early part of the present century, as recorded by Df. 
Buchanan-Hamilton. On the small hill near Sardiyd, north from the 
tableland, are quarries of compact limestone, both on the north and 
south faces. On the latter, and in a narrow pass between it and an 
adjacent ridge, is a quarry of the marl already described as khdH 
maiL The colour is very white. 

Alum, slate, and martial pyrites are also found ; they are all con- 
founded by the natives under the general name of idsit, as they 
produce a very impure sulphate of iron, much mixed with earth. The 
best mine is situated in one of the branches of the great glen, called 
the Kariyirf, or Kasisiya Kho, which lies at the foot of a lofty water- 
fall, where the various strata are well displayed. The ore is found 
beneath the sandstone and indurated potstone, running round the 
head of the recess. It is of two kinds— one of a schistose nature, 
which becomes covered with a yellow efflorescence consisting partly 
of sulphur, when exposed to the air. The other is a very heavy 
sulphate of iron, in small, irregular masses, thickly imbedded in 
a black, fine-grained substance, probably of a similar nature to 
schistose ore. Its suiiMe is covered with a beautiful white or 
bluish saline oust 

About five miles fimn the mouth of the great recess called 
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Ktriydri, there is another mine in a glen called Amjhar. At the 
entrance is a small detached peak, composed partly of a compact 
limestone. The mine is situated in a smaller recess named Telkap, 
which opens out from the larger. The ore is of the same character 
as that found in the Kasisiya Kho. The natives say these mines 
were first opened by a European named Phogal («V), who had 
settled in these parts as an indigo planter. The remains of a 
factory, where sulphate of iron was manufactured, are still to be 
seen at the foot of the hills near Tilothu. None of these mines, 
however, are now worked. 

pERiC Nature— T he wild animals of Shihibid District are 
only met with in the hilly portion to the south. Tigers and Irears 
arc there numerous ; the former being often met with in the« gorges, 
which pierce the plateau in all ilireclions. Ixopards, viverrine 
cats, and the wild dog or kod also abound. The last animal is thus 
described by Dr. Bucharai-Hamilton “ In its manners it more 
resembles the domestic dog than any other species of the canine tribe ; 
but in its external appc.irance, both shape and colour, it comes nearer 
to the European fox. It is, however, larger, and the end of tlic tail is 
bent down like that of the wolf. It may be distinguished front other 
kindred anim.ils by hating a compressed tail, in which respect it 
resembles the hunting leopard.” These animals hunt in packs, and 
do much damage, especially to game. Of deer, there are five or six 
varieties. The sdmbhar is chiefly found in the gorges of the table- 
land. The axis, or spotted deer, is met with on the plains. I'lie 
porcine, or hog deer, inhabits the long gra.ss on the edge of woods. 
The niigdi (blue cow), the Antelope Picla of naturalists, is only seen 
on the tableland. The females arc of a reddish colour, the m.ilcs of 
a dark blue tint, approaching to black. The other animals include 
the wild boar, hyxna, jackal, fox, and hare. 

The true fish-eating cjocodilc (Gavialis Oangeticus), which it 
sometimes ao feet long, is found in the larger rivers. It has a long 
and slender snout, and feeds princi|>ally on fish. The common 
crocodile is frequently seen. It often attacks human beings. A 
list of fishes has been already given (nH/r p. 167) under the heading 
“ Fisheries.” 

Of game-birds, the barred-headed goose (Anscr Indicus) is very 
common. The black-backed goose (Sarkidornit Mclanotiis; and the 
grey goose (Anser cinereus) are also to be found. 'I'hc former is 
very rare in Lower Bengal ; and the latter is seldom seen south of 
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Central India, but is a common visitor in the north. Of wild ducks, 
the most remarkable is the shah muriihdbi, or shehlrake, which is 
greatly esteemed. The ordinary wild ducks are the pintail, the 
gadiviU, the Idl sir, pink-headed duck, or the spotted-billed duck, 
the white-eyed duck, the tufted duck, the red-hcaded duck, the 
shoveller and the brdhmini duck. There are, in addition, the 
whistling teal, the common teal, the blue-wingcd and canvas-backed 
teal. Of the remaining game-birds, may be mentioned the black and 
grey curlew ; partridges, grey, black, and double-spurred ; peafowl, 
field and bush quail ; jungle-fowl, snipe, golden and common plover. 
Other birds include coots, divers, terns, doves of various kinds, blue 
and green pigeons, paddy-birds, and waders of many kjnds , siras, 
hornbills, pelicans, adjutants, goshawk, falcons, gulls ; golden oriels, 
pewits, koel, kingfishers ; woodpeckers, jays, water-wagtails, laiks of 
all kinds, hoopoes, horned owls, screech owls, bulbul, shdmd, bayah, 
maind, parrots, and parroquets. 

No jewards arc paid for snake-killing. The deaths from snake- 
bites were returned at thirty in 1870, and thirty-two in 1871. During 
the past three yctirs fifteen deaths have been reported from wild 
beasts, while Rs. 60 has been paid as rewards for their destruction 
during the same period. 

I’oPULATioN— Eari.y ESTIMATES. —Shdlidb.id was one of the Dis- 
tricts statistically surveyed by Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton in the begin- 
ning of the present century, when the boundaries were, probably, much 
the same as at present. He made the area to be 4087 square miles, 
with a [lopulation of 1,419,520 souls, giving an aver.agc density of 
347 to the square mile. In 1849, Mr. W. Travers compiled a 
return based ui>on the Survey of 1844-46 ; the area was 4404 square 
miles, and the population 1,602,274, or 364 per square mile. 

The Census of 1872 was taken on 25th January, as in the rest 
of the Patnd Division ; and both as to the agency employed and the 
general accuracy of the results, the remarks quoted from the Census 
Report in the Statistical Account of Gay.i {aut^, p 29), apply equally 
to tins District. The enumeration disclosed a total population of 
'•723.974 persons, living in 275,041 houses, and 5110 villages. 
'I'hc are.i was taken at 4385 sipiarc miles, showing (.according to 
the calculations of the Census otlicers) the avera-ge density of the 
population to be 303 persons per sipiarc mile ; the average popula- 
tion of each village, 337 ; and the average number of inmates per 
house, 6 3. “ The thd/ids along the Ganges are the most densely 
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populated, there being from 600 to 70c lu l lin'; 1I10 Miuaic milo. 
South of these comes a row oithanAs. iomi -; .'iiiiini; to tliosc on liu* 
other side of the Sun in Patn.! and (ia\.t Di'inits. unit a j'oi'tdn.on 
of between 400 and 500 to the sunare iin c ruitht i ^lunh the 
population becomes yet tlnnner. till in the ; . ) . i t l n ii.oii. h 
is over 1000 square miles in extent, we find 1 o hu'H' :'.i ,,1 i(>i) to tlie 
square mile. In this and in the ncighluuinn ; : r «'i llii dm i tln-ie 
is much hilly uncultivated lantl." 

The table on the following p.ije shows tl. I tl t i 1 1 i”.e 1 "i n 

lation, .arranged .according to Siil>iii\is.i<:i . . > " lu 1 nl.re 

circles. The avcr.iges have been t iken Inmi tl'i ( h 1 s'l Ki |m.ii 

Population CtASstKiEti ah omum. 10 Si \. K' 1 1 n.i.ix. xso A<:i . 
— The total population of Sluh.lb.id Distnti mi ‘''id in 1X7; 
of 1,723,974 persons, vi*., 835.374 malts, .md .s-,.in'o liiiulis, 
proportion of m.alcs in the total poiml iti.m. j.i 5 pi tmt. 
Classified according to age, the Censiis Retiiiii' :,i\e the l.-li.iwiiv; 
results: — Hindus, under twelve \eais ol age. indf, .’XS. 5l>3, 
and females 251,888; above twebe \ears of age. in.m s 48 (.-.Oi', 
and females 565.832; total Miiidiis ol all ages, indts 77.*. o; 5, 
and fcm.ales 817.720; grand t0t.1l, i.5w‘',(>t3. or .72 .• pm i.ni of 
the total District jiopulation. Muh.imin.idans, iiiuht twihe wai. 
of age, males 24,275, and females 21315. alioxe iw,l.e ir>, 
males 37,785, .and females 4(7.296 , tot.d Mnhaininad.iTr. o! .dl r < •, 
m.iles 62,060, and fem.alcs 70,611 ; grand tot.d, i 3 ?.^' 7 >. 7 I'"" 

cent of the total District population. Christians, nnd- r Iwdxf 

years of age, m.alcs 62, .and fcm.alcs 58; .above twehe y< .ns. m.di s 

227, and fcm.ales 114; tot.al Christians of .ill ages, m.des 28(1. .and 
females 172 ; grand total, 461. Other dcnoniin itions, nmh 1 twi Ive 
years of age, m.alcs 17, and females 15 , .ibovc twelve yen .. inih s 

85, and fem.ales 82; total of all .aces, rn des ro2, ami l< m dc . 

97 ; grand total. 199. Population of all religions, iin.lcr twelve y ti , 
of age,m.alcs3i2.7i7, and fcm.ales 27.3.276, 'above twelve jc.ai . of 
age, males 522.657, and fein.iles 615.374, i«til poimlation of .dl 
ages, males 835,37.1, .and fcm.ales K.SX,6oo , grand tot d, i, 723 ' 97 'l 
The percentage of children not exf ceding twelve vears of age m 
the population of different religions is .is follows ■ Hindus, jiropor 
tion of male children 181 per cent, and of female children 158 
per cent ; total ]jroportion of both sexes 33-9 ]>er rent, of the toial 
Hindu populati'in. Muhammadans, iirojiortioii of male thildrtii 

1 f n/tntfff Pit 1 * 5 1 1 
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18*3 per cent, and of fefnale children 16 0 per cent ; proportion of 
children of both sexa 34 3 per cent of the total Muhammadan 
populatioa Christians, proportion of male children 13*5 per cent., 
and of female children 12-6 per cent; proportion of children of 
both i iff— a6’i per cent, of the total Christian populatioa Other 
denominations, proportion of male children 8‘6 per cent., and of 
female children 7 5 per cent proportion of children of both sexes 
i6*i percent of the total “other" population. Population of all 
religions !“Proportion of male children i8'2 per cent, and of 
children 158 per cent; proportion of children of both 
sexes 34*0 per cent, of the total District population. As in almost 
every other District of Bengal, the Census Returns show a small 
• proportion of female as compared with male children ; while in 
the case of persons above twelve years of age, there is an exces- 
sive proportion of females to males. This is probably owing to the 
fact that girls are considered to arrive at womanhood at an earlier 
age than boys attain manhood ; and many were consequently entered 
as adults, while boys of the same age were returned as children. The 
proportion of the sexes of all ages, namely, males 48 5 per cent., and 
females 51 '5 per cent., is probably correct. 

Infirm Population.— The number and proportion of insanes 
and of persons afflicted with ccruin other infirmities m Shlhlbid 
District, is returned in the Census Report as follows Insanes, 
males’ 71, and females 7; total, 78, or -0045 per cent, of the toUl 

population. Idiots, males 4 «, and f®*"**” 
per cent of the population. Deaf and dumb, males 7 1 3, and fema es 
107 ; total, 910, or 0528 per cent, of the population. Blind, males 
1945, and females 769 i to'al, 2714, or *1574 per cent, of the popu- 
lation. Lepers, males 985. and females 60; toul, .045. or -osn 
per cent of the population, 'fhe toUl number of nulc infirms 

Hiounu u, 3755, « •«94 P" 

while the number of female inlitmi is only 1054, m i iM ^ <*"•• 
of the toul female population. The total number of ® 
both sew is 4 fe> 9 . « 'I*? P" 

’^retums giren in the Diwict Cennis Compilation, ahowin, 
the oecnpntion. of the people, are omUted, a. they do not Hand 
the test ^statistical criticism. . . # 

EnmiCAL Division of the People.— The following hit of the 
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entire population of Shihibdd, classified according to race or caste, 
is taken from the District Census Compilation, by Mr. Magrath. 
The Hindu castes will be reproduced on a subsequent page, but 
arranged in a different order, according to. the rank which they hold 
in local esteem. 


Nahi or Nationality, Tribe, or 
Caste. 


L— Non-Asiatics. 


EnglUh 

'57 

Irial), 

37 

.Scotch, .. .. 

3* 

Welsh 

3 

German 

3 

Un*peci6ed 


Total, . 

»S7 

II.— Mixed Races. 

Euruian, .... 

'37 

III.— Asiatics. 

A^-^Otktr than Natives of India and 

Bnrmah. 

Aiindiisii| • ■ • • 

9 

B. ^Natives of India and Burmak, 

1,’^Abori^inat Tribes, 

Dhar, 

S.«79 

Cheni, .... 

373 

Dhingar, .... 

7'* 

Kanjhar, .... 

40 

Kharw&r, .... 

S .873 

K 0 I 3 

48 

Nat, 

720 

Total, . 

'3.245 

a.— RSInNi-///if iuised Aborigines, 

Arikh and Uahcliy.!, . 

'.377 

Bigdl, 

3 

Itirl 

4.609 

llaurf, 

334 

l^huiyd, .... 

*34 


Bind, 

. . . 31,383 

Chiin, . 

. . . 360 

Chamar, 

. . . 91.777 

Dom, . 

. . . 4.67s 

Dosidh/ 

• • • 77.927 

Gangaunti, . 

373 

Iliri, . . 

33 

Markande, . 

. . . 6 

Mihtar, &c.| . 

. . . 3,381 

Musihar, 

. . . 10^117 

Pad, . . 

• • • 9.54' 

Rajwir, 

• • • 445* 

Total, . 330^368 


3.— 

(i.) SrupERioR Castes. 

Brahman 198,631 

Kijput, .... 185,653 

Total, . 384,283 


(ii.)— I ntermediate Castes. 


Babhan, 

. . . 73,038 

Bhit, 

. . . 7,101 

Kathak, 

161 

Kiyasth, 

• • . 42,374 

Kishanpachhi, 

• ■ . 33 


Total, . 131,707 


(iii.)— T radinc Castes. 


Agarwili, 

• . '.069 

Agrihri, 

1,181 

Baniyi, 

. 33,050 

Bamawir, 

. . 96 

K.niarwinl, . 

. . 3,806 

Kasandhan, &e,, . 

• . 547 

Khatri, . . 

■ • 352 

Mukerf, . . 

13 
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Nanniyir, • . . . 

1,160 

R 4 stoQf| .... 

737 

Ravniyir, .... 

i .*79 

Sindttriyit .... 

709 

ToUl, . 

3*598 

(ir.)— P astoral Castes. 

Garert, 

18,159 

GoilAy 

114,605 

Jit, 

306 

Total. . 

* 3 J .*30 

(v.)— C astes engaged in preparing 

Cooked Food. 


Halwii, .... 

4 . 55 * 

Kindu 

51,601 

Ganrir 

7.544 

Total, . 

64,697 

Agricultural Castes. 

Bani{ and Timbull, • 

7 .I 89 

Kirnkar, 

8,817 

KoeH, 

130.394 

Kurml, • . . . 

S*.S 40 

Mill, 

3 , 43 * 

Olheis, . . . • 

9 

Total, . 

108,391 

(*ii.)— C astes engaged chiefly 

IN Personal Service. 

Dhinuk, . . . • 

1,781 

Dhobi, 

14.56* 

Hajjim or Nipit, . 

*$.80* 



43 .»a 7 

ToUl, . 


(Riii.)— A rtisan Castes. 

BarUi (cftrpenter), 

13.093 

Dsni (Uilor), 

>■3 

Kiiuiri End Thstheri 


(bnticr), . 

a.*S* 

Kanbliir (poller), . 

•*,931 

Libert (Uc-worker), 

*43 

Lohir (blacksmiih), 

* 7,959 


Sonir (i^dunith). 

■ • 

14.997 

SunrI (distiller), 

« • 

>7.795 

Tell (oilman). 

• 

41440 


Total, . 

146,819 

(is.)— \V ra\ 

ER Castes. 

Dluiniy.i, 

. 

16 

Jup and Patui, 


S .914 

Tinli, . 

. 

8.156 

Talt.'\nu, 

• 

1,057 


Total, 

i *.«53 

(x.)— I.AnouRiNo Castes. 

Ikitlar, 

. 

9,003 

Nuniya, 

■ 

13,183 

Ollicrt, 

• • 

7 


ToUl, 

**.•93 

(li.)^CASTES ENGAGED IN SELLING 

Fish and Vegeiarles. 

Kewinl, 

. 

*7 

Khaitk, 

■ • 

179 

Turihi, 

• 

3 .»o 6 


Total, 

347 * 

(siL)— B oating and Fishing Castes. 

Dinpar, 

. 

4* 

Dhimar, 


41 

Gonihi, 


4.00a 

Kent, . . 


706 

Machui, 


Si 

Mini, . . 



Muriyirf, 


6 

Surihiyi, 


7 * 

Tior, e 


*4* 


Total, 

. * 0 , 39 * 


(liii.)— Hanckii, Mimman, Dr.cGAi, 
ANO VaoAI‘'iM» (’AMRS*. 

GnmUiArb, .... *73 

Pawinyi, 

Kimjani, ^ 

Tolnl, . a*»J 
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(tiT.)— PBMORI BNVMIRATIO BY 

Nationauty only. 

Uriji, 3 


Other*, .... 59 

Native Cbiulian*, 58 

Total, . 6,467 


(av.)— PaUONt or UNKNOWN OK 
UNsnciPiKD Castes, . $,364 

Grand Total or Hindus, 1,340,830 


4 . — Pirmu of IKudu wi^n mt 
mtgnuimg CasUt. 


Aghod, 

Atith, . . 

Vaishnav, . 
Ninakshihi, . 
SanyisI, 

Shaiv, 


717 

3.4S4 

1,070 

«4i 

75* 

310 


— Alukammadaits. 


Mughal, 
Pathin, 
Sayyid, 
Shaikh, 
Unspecified, . 


• • 357 

. • 7 , 5*5 

1,610 
. . 13,307 

• • 109, 9 «» 


Total, 133,671 


Total of Natives or ]ndia,i,733 ,S7 i 
Total or Asiatics, . 1,733,580 

Grand Total |, 7S3,974 


Immigration has been largely stimulated by the construction of 
the Sdn Canals, which necessitated the employment of both skilled 
and unskilled labourers. The former do not exist in any num- 
bers in Shdhibid District ; while the latter are certainly inferior 
to the coolies procured from Chutid Ndgpur and the North- 
Western Provinces. The immigrants generally begin to arrive 
after the end of the rains, and leave when the rainy season comes 
round agains Their wives and families often accompany them, form- 
ing small colonies along the canals, wherever work is in hand. As 
the work progresses, they move with it, leaving their straw or reed 
huts behind. Masons and stone-cutters come from Mirzdpur, car- 
penters from Jaunpur and Bendres, while ordinary coolies flock 
from all the adjacent Districts. The Mirzdpur Nuniyds are especially 
preferred, as they are a very superior class to their brethren in 
Shdhdbdd. They invariably insist on an advance before they 
commence work. According to figures supplied by the Irrigation 
Authorities, there was a daily average of 6809 imported labourers 
at work during the year 1874-75. The Executive-Engineer of the 
Baxdr Subdivision returns, for his own section of the canal, .the 
names of the Districts from which the labourers stated that they 
came, ax follows : — ^AUdhdbdd, 675 ; Mirzdpur, 480 ; Bendies, 437 ; 
Azfmgarb, 348 ; Jaunpur, 36a ; Fdizdbdd, i ; Ghdzfpur, 401 ; Pnitdp- 
garh, 5; Gorakhpur, 107; Patnd, 1x3; total, 3839. 

Emioratiom.— On this point Mr. Bayley, the Commissioner of the 
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Fitni Division, remarks in his Administration Report for 1871-73 : 

It may be said generally, that while labour-recruiters have no 
footing whatever in Tirhut and Champdran, they are active and 
successful in the Districts south of the Ganges and on the line of 
raiL ... Of 877 emigrants registered in Shihibdd, $37 were 
strangers from a distance who had nothing to do with the Dis- 
trict ; from Baxdr alone, out of 434 persons registered, only 40 were 
residents of the District." 

From a register kept in the Collector’s office, it seems that in 
1866-67 there emigrated to the colonies 654 persons; in 1867-68, 
3 s 8 ; in 1868-69, t456; and in 1869-70, t362. At the ume time 
the following numbers went to Assam and Cachlr In 2864-66, 
3,901 persons ; and from January to June 1866, 2673. The Collec- 
tor remarks these emigrants were mostly low-caste Hindus, with 
very few Musalmins. 

The Protector of Emigrants has supplied me with the following 
figures, showing the number of emigrants to the colonies from the 
year 1869-70 to 2873-74, both inclusive. 

To THE Mauritius.— In 1869-70— Hindu high caste, 45; low 
caste, 310; Musalmdn, 64; total 419. In 187071 —Hindu high 
caste, 85 ; low caste, 3*6 ; Musalmin, 78 ; total, 489. In 1871-71 
—Hindu high caste, 159; low caste, 455; Musalrodn, iso; total, 
734. In i87J-73-Hindu high caste, 197; low caste, 586; Mus- 
alman, is8; total, 91 1. In 1873-74-Hindu high caste, asi ; low 
caste, 748 ; Musalmin, 97 ; total, 1066. Toul to the Mauniius- 
Hindu high caste, 707 ; low caste, 24*5 * Musalmin, 487. Grand 
total, 3619. Returned 8. 

To Demerara.— In 1869-7® — Hindu high caste, rS 3 » 1®*®*^*®* 
1051; Musalmin, 158; total, 136s. In 1870-71-Hindu high 
60; low caste, 230; Musalmin, 54; total, 344. In 2871-72 
—Hindu high caste, 26; low caste, 64; Musalmin, 24; toUl, 114. 
In 1878-73— Hindu high caste, 34 > low caste, 122; Musalmin, 13 { 
touL 179. In 1873-74-Hindu high caste, 104; low 164; 
Musalmin, sa ; total, 290. Toul to Deroerara-Hindu high 
377 ; low cate, 1631 ; Musalmin, 281. Grand tottl, 2289. None 


To TRiMiDAa— In 186^70— Hindu high ca^ 67 , low cate, 

3S3J Musalmin. 37; tottl. 457 - i87o-7i-Hiih1u high cate. Mi 
low caste; 121; Musalmin, 39; **6* '® 7 »- 7 » Hindu 

hi^aste, i8 ; low cate, 46 ; Musalmin, 12 ; total, 76. In 1872-73 
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—Hindu high caste, 7 ; low caste, 31 ; Musalmdn, 5 ; total 43. 
In 1873-74 — Hindu high caste, 1 ; low caste, 32 ; Musalmin, none ; 
total, 23. Total to Trinidad— Hindu high caste, 147 ; low caste, 
573 ; Musalmin, 93. Grand total, 813. None returned. 

To Jamaica. — 1869-70— Hindu high caste, so; low caste, 156 ; 
Musalmin, 19; total, 195. In 1870-71 — Hindu high caste, as; 
low caste, 61; Musalmin, 53; total, 135. In 1871-73 — Hindu 
high caste, 13 ; low caste, 46 ; Musalmin 3 ; total, 63. In 1872-73 
— Hindu high caste, 3 ; low caste, i ; Musalman, a ; total, 5. In 
1^73*74— Hindu high caste, 19; low caste, 139; Musalmin, 9; 
total, 157. Total to Jamaica — Hindu high caste, 76 ; low caste, 
393; Musalmin, 85. Grand total, 554. None returned. 

To Surinam. — In 1872-73 — Hindu high caste, 3 ; low caste, 8 ; 
total, la In 1873-74 — Hindu high caste, 35 ; low caste, loi ; 
Musalmin, 18 ; total, 154. Total to Surinam — Hindu high caste, 37 ; 
low caste, 109; Musalmin, 18. Grand total, 164. None returned. 

To Grenada. — In 1870-^71 — Hindu high caste, 7; low caste, a6; 
Musalmin, i. Total to Grenada, 34. None returned. 

To St. Vincent.— In 1869-70 — Hindu high caste, 8 ; low caste, 
51; Musalmin, 6; total, 65. In 1870-71— Hindu high caste, 5; 
low caste, 7 ; Musalmin, 3 ; total, 15. Total to St Vincent — Hindu 
high caste, 13 ; low caste, 58 ; Musalmin, 9. Grand total, 80. 
None returned. 

To Nevis. — In 1873-74— Hindu high caste, o ; low caste, i. Total 
to Nevis, I. 

To French Colonies.— In 1873-74— Hindu high caste, 38 ; low 
caste, 73 : Musalmin, 19 ; total, 119. None returned. 

Aboriginal Tribes.— (i) Cheru, number 373, almost entirely 
in the Bhabui Subdivision. According to Colonel Dalton, the 
Gangetic provinces were once, in all probability, occupied by a 
people speaking the Miinda or Kolarian language, of whom the 
Cherus were the last dominant tribe. Sir H. Elliot states that they 
were sometimes considered a branch of the Bhars. Through the 
whole of Behar, but especially in Shihibid, there are many monu- 
ments attributed either to them or to the Kols; but as some of 
these are temples dedicated to idol-worship, it is impossible that 
they were erected by the latter. At Tilothu in the Sdsseidm Sub- 
division, there is a large image said to have been fashioned by 
them. Colonel Dalton concludes that the Kols alluded to were 
really Kharwirs, who were for long mixed up with, and subject 
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to, the Chenis. The two tribes certainly claim affinity, and have 
some customs in common. Their physical characteristics are high 
cheek-bones, small eyes obliquely set, with corresponding eyebrows, 
low, broad noses and large moutiis, with protuberant lips. I)r. Buch- 
anan-Hamilton says that the old Chorus claimed to be Nigbansls, 
and held a tradition of their origin similar to that adopted by the 
Chutid Ndgpur family. It is traditionally asserted that the whole 
District of Shdhdb.'td formerly belonged to the Chorus. Dr. Uuch- 
anan-Hamilton supposes they were princes of the Sunak family, who 
flourished in the time of Gautama, about 500-600 ac 11 tey still 
create a rijd for every five or six houses, and invest him with a tilak. 
They were expelled from Shdhdbdd about 400-500 a.d. by the Siviras 
or Suars, according to some; by a tril)c railed Hariha, according to 
others. Both the Cherus and their conquerors, the Suars, are con- 
sidered impure by the Brdhinans. It is evident from their temples 
that they were worshippers of Siva and of Hanumdn. Wliatever their 
position has been, they arc now found in the meanest offices, lurking 
in the jungles with their cousins, the Kharwdrs. 'I'hey do not culti- 
vate, but live by selling honey and fircwooil. Although they speak 
Hindi to outsiders, they are said to possess a secret language, un- 
intelligible to Hindus. The Paldmau Cherus, who till recently re- 
tained something of their old position and rank, invaded that country 
from Rohtis ; and with the aid of Rijput chiefs, the ancestors of the 
Thdkurins of Rankd and Clidinpur, drove out a Rdjpul Rdjdof Tali- 
mau, and forced him to retire to SargiSj.! 

(2.) KharwAr, number 5673, principally found in the Bhabud 
Subdivision. They themselves say that their original seat was 
Rohtds— so named from its having been the abode of Rohitiswa, 
son of King Harischandra, of the family of the Sun. They call them- 
selves Surjyd-bansf, and wear the fattd, or caste string. Another 
tradition is that they are a mixed race, who originated during the 
time of Rijd Ben, who gave orders that all men might wed women of 
any caste or country j the Kharwdrs being the offspring of the union 
of a Kshattriya father with a Bhamf woman of aboriginal de^t 
In different places they have adopted the rules of Hindu purity in 
very different degrees. Colonel Dalton considers that their physiog- 
nomy shows them to be of pure Turanian descent, and not impro- 
bably connected with the Kiiatis, who call themselves by a somewhat 
fi ipitar name, Kerawa, and who, like the Kharwdrs, have a sub- 
division MdryhL The Cherus and Kharwirs both observe 
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triennial sacrifices. Eveiy third year a buffalo, with other animals, 
is slaughtered in the sacred grove called Santa, or on a rock near the 
village. They also, like some of the Kols, have a priest in each 
village, called pihn, or baigd, who always belongs to one of the im- 
pure castes; and Colonel Dalton observes that the pdhn alone can 
offer the triennial sacrifice, at which no Brdhmanical priests are 
allowed to interfere. His priestly functions in other matters, how- 
ever, are fast being usurped by the Brdhmans from the plains. The 
Kharwirs are divided into four tribes, Bhogti, Mdnjhf, Riut, and 
Mahito. The low Kharwdrs are extremely similar to the Santfils, 
being very dark, with pyramidal-shaped, low noses, thick protuberant 
lips, and cheek-bones which project so far that their temples are 
hollow. They generally follow the Hindu observances in marriages, 
and in their disposal of the dead. 

(3.) Kanjhar, number 40, entirely in the town and thAnd of Arrah. 
They are a gipsy-like tribe. The men make ropes of munj grass, 
and collect khas khas for tatties ; the women tattoo the females of 
the lower Hindu castea 

(4.) Kol, number 48, found in the south of the District. The 
Kharriis, a branch of the Kols, who live near the southern Koel 
river, say that they were originally settled between Rohtds and Patni ; 
and that, quarrelling with their relations, they fled into the jungles, 
where they wandered till they came to the Koel. There are numer- 
ous antiquities in the District ascribed to the Cherus and Kola From 
various traditions, it would appear that the sovereigns were Cherus, 
and the subjects Kola Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton states that, while 
the Cherus accepted Buddha's doctrines, the Kols rejected them, and 
adhered to the life of freedom and impurity which they still enjoy. 

(5,) Nat, number 730, a vagabond race, similar in many points to 
European gipsiea 

(6.) Bhar, also called Rfijbhar, Bluirat, and Bharativa, number 
5679, almost entirely in the Baxdr Subdivision. According to Sir 
H. Elliot, this tribe formerly possessed the whole country from 
.Gorakhpur to Bandelkhand, in which numerous old stone forts arc 
still ascribed to them. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton says they seem to 
have once occupied a large part of Shihdbid, and that in his time 
they still held large estates. They claimed to be Parihar Rijputs ; 
but in an inscription of tSor, one of their chiefs clearly acknow- 
ledges himself to be a Bhar. In this District there are three stone 
castles said to have been occupied by them. One at Rimgarh, 
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w.hich commands the entrance to a wild valley, eonsisu of a louaie 
>pm «m»m<l,d I7 . «U .b«, 8 fe« ki,k, 
holes. In the adjacent pass there is an image of cut stOMf re- 
sembling a female killing a buffalo, probably the work of the Chenia 
The other two fortresses, called Raghuvir garA and Syamal gtrA, 
resemble European castlea The Bhars are now one of the most 
degraded of races, taking especially to the keeping of pigi 

(7.) DhXngar, number 712, are found principally in Sisserlm 
/Adnd. According to Colonel Dalton, they are the ume u the 
Uiions of Chutii Ndgpur; the word Dhingar, being apparently 
derived from daug or drang, a "hill," may mean any hillmen. 
They are a hard-working race, and as a rule do not hold land. 
They affirm themselves that they were long settled on Rohiis and 
the adjoining hills, whence they were driven by the Muhammadans. 
But as they also assert that they were in Chulid Ndgpur prior to the 
birth of Phanl Mukuti Rii, the first Ndgbansi RAji, they must have 
been under the sway of that dynasty before Muhammad was bom. 
According to their own account, after they had been expelled from 
RohtAs, they divided into two parties ; one of which migrated to 
RAjmahil, while the other proceeded up the Sdn into Palimau, ami 
so along the valley of the Koel into their present seat. 

Hindu Castes. — The following account of fiffy-nine castes in 
ShahAbAd District, arranged, as far as possible, according to the rank 
which they hold in local esteem, has been compiled from Sir H, 
Elliot’s "Races of the North-Western Provinces of India;" Mr. 
Magrath’s note on the castes of Behar in the Census Report of 187s, 
and other authorities. The numbers are taken from the Census 
Report : — 

(1.) BrAhuan, 198,631 in number, or 11 5 of the total population 
of the District The subdivisions found are KanaujiyA, Gaur, Tir* 
hutiyi, Dobe, Chobe, PAnde, TewArf, Misr, UpAdhyAya, Sukul, 
OjhA, BAjpai, Jajarbedf, Tribedi. The KanaujiyA tribe is especially 
numerous in ShAhAbAd District ; it is divided into KanaujiyA proper, 
SarwArlA, JijhotiyA, and SanadhiA. Maiiy of them are landowners. 

(a.) RAjput, 185,653 in number, or 107 per cent of the total 
population of the District ; principally found in Anah Mind, where 
tb^ number no leu than 31 per cent of the population. Though 
numerous throughout the whole of Behar, this DiMrict seems to have 
been their home. They are usually landowners and cultivators, and 
in many cases occupy whole villages. Numbers of them seek service 
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either in the aimy or police ; and it is well known that during the dis- 
turbances of 1857 they formed the bulk of Kuir Sink’s mutineers. 
It was in Shdhdbid that they first established themselves under 
the guidance of the Bhojpur Rijds, and exterminated the Sivirds, 
the conquerors of the Cherus, to be in their turn crushed by the 
Cherus, Bhars, and Kharwdrs. It is generally supposed, though 
denied by the Bhojpur Rdjds, that Rdjd Bhoj had no son, and that 
he was succeeded by his son-in-law. The Bhojpur family account is 
that Bhoj’s son, Uddijit, had two sons, Jayadeva and Ranadevar. 
The former became King of Gajjara, which ultimately descended to 
his daughter, while Bhojpur was given to Ranadevar as an appanage. 
The latter died without any issue ; and then arose various low tribes 
who expelled the Paramarkas, who retired to Ujain near Dhardnagar, 
where they stayed until tlie Muhammadans took them under their 
protection, and aided them in destroying the tribes of robbers, who 
were then beginning to give much trouble. 

(3.) BAbhan, 72,038 in number, principally in the Arrah and Baxdr 
Subdivisions, and especially numerous in thdnd Pfru. They rank 
next to Brdhraans and Rdjputs, and are also known as Bhtiinhdr or 
zamlnddH Brdhmans. The principal subdivisions met with are 
Eksarfd, Donwar, Areh, Kodorid, Bdnsmaith, Domkatdr, Jathariyd, 
Manchfd. All of these intermarry. They claim to be Sarwdrid 
Brdhmans, who received fargand Kaswdr from Rdjd ^ndr, but 
on becoming addicted to agricultural pursuits, lost their rank as 
priests. They do not intermarry either with Brdhmans or Rdjputs. 
From the former they adopt the names Rai and Sinh ; from the 
latter, Tewdrf and Misr. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton says that there 
were 16,600 families of them in the District at the time of his survey 

(4.) BhAt, 101 in number, most numerous in Pfru thdnd. They 
form the bard or genealogist class, who were formerly employed by 
families to recite the deeds of ancestors at weddings and other 
festive occasions. They are now principally cultivators 

(6.) Kathak, 161 in number, of whom rao reside in thdnd 
Bhabda. They are probably an offshoot of the preceding caste, but 
are now singers wd dancers ; many also are -cultivators. They do 
not allow their women to appear in public 

(6l) KwATid, 35s in number, a class of traders, who are sup- 
posed to have originally oome from the Panjdb. Theyaie now asost 

numeniiisintlieiM«dofBhabddwithChdod. They claim to be Rdj- 
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pats, bat the Utter wUl not eat with theoi, thoagh the Saniwati 
Brihmans take cooked food from their hands 
(7.) KAvasth, 43,374 in number, the writer claaa of the District ; 
but their former monopoly is fast being wrested from them, more 
especially in posts where a knowledge of English is required. The 
principal subdivisions found are Srfbasthab, Aithind, Kiran, Am* 
aatha, Saksena, Rirhf, and Bhatnagar. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton uys 
most of them subsist by agriculture. The history of the KiyaSths is 
very obscure; They themselves »y that they came io the train of 
the Brdhmans from Kanauj, but give no account of their origin. 
Colonel Dalton’s theory is, that when organised systems of govern- 
ment arose, a demand sprang ap for a new clau of men whose duties 
should include subjects that the higher castes either despised or 
neglected ; and that, consequently, a new caste was created. The 
Kdyasths especially celebrate the festival of Sri-Paiuhami^ held in 
honour of Saraswatl, the goddess of learning. “ Pens and inkstands 
are cleaned and arranged, strewn with dowers and barley bUd« ; 
and there must be no writing on that day except with chalL In 
most matters they are strict Hindus, but there is no ^te wUch in- 
dulges more openly and freely in intoxicating liquors." 

Traoino Castes.— The following eleven castes of traders rank 
almost on an equality. (A) Agarwdld, 1069 in number ; an u^ 
country trading caste, who derive their name from Agroha oa t e 
borders of Hariina, their original home. They are prmcipally foun 
in Anah and Stoerdm towns, where they number 449 *57 «* 

apectively. As a rule, they are welUcnlo. (^) 
number; mosUy in the Sdsserlm and Bhabud Subdivisions. They 
are Sikhs by descent, who settled in the District two hundred years 
aga They now principally import Manchester <'»> 

^yd, 33,050 in number; pretty equally distributed all over the 
Dist^ Under this head U included a great number of minor su^ 
divisions, (n.) Bamawdr, 96 >9 number roost^ m Muds PIre 

and Dhangdon. The Changariyd ~ 

separately enumerated in the Censua (is.) Kasa^I, sW m 

. •„ii_ — M with in the Sadr and Baadr Subdivisionsi 
number; pnncipally met witn in we omm ,^K in Um 

(13.) Kaaandhan, 547 « ' pnncipally m et “> 

Smtiim Subdivision. (14 ) Nauniydr, 1160 m numl^ 5 ) 

Rastogf, 737 in number. (16.) Rauniydr, 1879 

MdadBiJdr. ^ 

VOL zu. 
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Pastoral Castes.— (19.) Gareri, 18,529 in number; also known 
as Gadariyd, the shepherd class. As with the Jits and Gujirs, the 
younger brother marries the elder brother’s widow. In addition to 
tending sheep, they weave woollen blankets. {20.) Godli, 214,605 
in number; also called Ah(r : the cowherd caste, the most numerous 
in the District, forming 12 ‘4 per cent, of the total population, and 
no less than i6‘5 per cent in Arrah than&, and i5‘3 in Belaud. 
Their origin is obscure; but it is well ascertained that they were 
formerly in much more consideration than at present. In Shihibdd 
District they belong principally to the Godlbans clan, subdivided 
into the following subdivisions:— Majrauth, Ghost, Kanaujiyd, Gadi, 
Darhor, Godrfa, Kisnith. They are known as the Magadha Godids, 
w’ho have, according to Colonel Dalton, a much commoner appear- 
ance than those who say they come from Mathurd, and are called 
Mathurdbdds. They are dark-complexioned, with large hands and 
feet, and their features are undefined and coarse. The jail statistics 
show that they furnisli more than their proper quota of criminals. 
Many of the Godrid AWrs are cattle-lifters of the worst type, but the 
Kisndth subdivision is much more respectable. Some of the Ghosls 
have been conven d to Isldm. (21.) Gujdr or Jdt, 366 in number ; 
in the Sdsserdm and Bhabud Subdivisions. 'I'hcy are pastoral in 
their habits, and also adopt the custom that the younger brother 
should marry the elder brother’s widow. They are divided into 
Deswall and Pachade. 

Castes who Sell Food.— (22.) HaKvdi, 455 a in number, the 
confectioner class. The subdivisions found are Madhesiyd, Kan- 
aujiyd, and Awddhiyi (23.) Kdndu, 52,601 in number, sometimes 
called Bhdrbhauja, prepare parched rice in various forms, such as 
rd/rJ, mufi, and tkird-murki. The men also build mud walls and lay 
bricks, the women parch grain. According to Dr. Buchaiun-Hamil- 
ton, they rank as full Sddras. (24.) Ganrdr, 7544 in number, are 
evenly distributed in all the Subdivisions except Sdsserdm. They sell 
rooked food. They are really a bnnch of the preceding caste, and 
have been sometimes confused with the Gonrl Mallds, a fishing caste. 

(25.) Mdu, 343a in number. They are inoculators as well as 
garieners; many have of late years taken to practising as vac- 
cinators. 

(26.) SonAr, 14,997 in number. This, the goldsmith caste, is 
considered pure in Behar. The hereditary office of weighing the 
crops, when divided between landlord and tenant, has almost entirely 
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disappeated ; the Sonir rarely holds laud, but devotes himself to his 
trade. As a rule, he is well off. Mr. Kyrc affirms that his profiu aver- 
age 12 innds (is. 6d.) per day in town, and as much as as. in the 
country. In the town of Slsserim there arc six houses of Sonirs, 
known as Ayadbdsi Sonirs, emigrants from Oudh, who sctilcrl there 
three hundred years ago. 

Agricultural Castes. — (27.) itirul .md TAmbull, 7189 in 
number, found in every Mnd except R.im;:.uk Aicordmg to Dr. 
Buchanan- Hamilton, they r.inlc .ts full Siidi.is. 'riiey grow the /Ji/, 
or betel-leaf plant, which requires much labour and i xiiense. but p.ays 
well. (28.) Kocri, 130.394 in number, or 7 5 of the toi.d popul.i- 
lion, most numerous in tluind i)umr.ion. 'I'he subilivisiuns found in 
Shdhdbdd are Maghj.i, Dangi, and Kanaiijiyj. 'Miey arc .lUo known 
as Murao, and arc idcntiral with the K.ululiis of the North Western 
Provinces. Colonel Dalton says the distinction between the Koeils 
and the Kurrofs is that the foimcr arc market g.irdeiiers .as well as 
agriculturists. They rear table-vegetables, tobacco, ojniini, and sue h 
other crops a.s require careful cultivation. Dr. JUir hanan llainilton 
estimated that there were 30,000 families of this r.astc in Sb.ih.ibdd. 
They are generally allowed to be pure .Siidras. Their own tradition 
is that they were specially created by Mali.dilco and I’.irvaif for the 
gardens of Bendres. A learned p<tn<iU informed Colonel Dalton 
that the derivation of the word Koerf was Ku, earth; and or f, enemy. 
(29.) Kurmf, 58,540 in number, cs|)crially numerous in the Ihdnii 
of the Sisserdm Subdivision. Together with the Kuerfs, they form 
13 per cent, of the total jropulation of the District. The principal 
subdivisions found in Shdhdbdd are jeswar, Aw.nlhiyd, Sarnastwdr, 
Maghyd, and Ddngf. Colonel Dalton remarks tliat in the Kurinis we 
probably have the descendants of some of the earliest of the Aryan 
colonists of Bengal. Many antiquities, showing traces of advanced 
civilisation, but now concealed in deep jungle, arc generally aKiibed 
to them. They employ Brdhmans as priests in all ceremonies, except 
in marriages. They are a brown to tawny coloured |»cople, of aver- 
age height, well proportioned, and rather lightly framed. They show 
well-shaped heads and high features, less refined than Brdhmans, 
less martial than Rdjputs, of humbler mien even than the Godids ; 
but, except when they have obviously intermixed with aborigines, 
they are unquestionably Aryan in looks. Grey eyes and Irrownith 
hair are sometimes met with amongst them. The women have 
usually small and well-formed hands and feeL (30.) Kdmkar, 8827 
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in number, prindpilly found in tkd$ids BeUutl and Qiausl (31.) 
Lobar, 07,959 in number. Thb, the bbcksmith clasi^ though 
reckoned pure in Bengal, ia impure in Behar. (31.) Hajjdm or Nipit, 
05,808 in number, principally in the Arrah and Sfooeiim Subdivisiont. 
Thii, the barber caste, is represented m almost every village. Its 
members often acquire a good deal of influence in the families which 
they attend. Like the Dhobfs, they are often Musalmins^ and are 
considered impure. (33.) Kahdr, 43,037 in number. They are 
better known to Europeans than most castes, owing to their being 
often employed as personal servants. Most of them belong to the 
Rawinf subdivision, but the Kharwiri and Tuiiha are also met 
with. They are much given to intoxication, but are rather particular 
as to their food. 

Artisan Castis.— (34.) Barhif, carpenters, 13,093 m number, 
most numerous in the Arrah Subdivision. The subdivisions found in 
Shdbibid are Maghyd and Kdka. They are considered impure^ for 
noevident reason. The Kharddbfs who work in Moyer wood (Mimosa 
catechu) are included under this caste. (35.) Kinsdtf and Thatheri, 
0358 in number, workers in copper, brass, and belhmetal; they 
cannot cast the metal in which foey work, but have to buy it from 
Mindpur and Bendres. They ate paid partly in old vessels, which 
they melt down to make up afresh. According to Dr. Buduman* 
Hamilton, they rank with the pure Sddras. (36.) Kumbhir, 18,931 
in number. This, the potter caste, is considered impure, it being 
alleged that they cut the throats of the vessels they make when they 
remove them fiom the wheel The subdivisions found in Shihdbdd 
are Bfahat, Kanaujiyi, and Awddhiyl (37.) liherf or Nurf^ 343 
in number, of whom 306 are in Sdnerdm ^bdivision. This caste, 
who are lao-workers^ is also considered impure. 

(38.) DKVNfvii, cotton^arders, a6 in number, all found in the town 
of Arrah. The weaven are conspicuous, says Colonel Dalton, 
amongst the cridtsmen who have been degraded. Many of them 
have consequently turned Muhammadans. 

(39.) Juol and PATUii, 3914 in number. Makers of silk strings, 
on which they thread beads and pearls. They are on the whole a 
ntWAtyAo dusthnl tit tedkoned mpute. lixdt (9,156 in 
number, principally found in the SuMivisions of Anah and Sds- 
aeidin. 

(41.) Tattama, 1057 m number, all in Afafad Damidon. 

^3.) SuNRf, 37,795 in number. The Bhojpur Sunrfs generally 
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call themselves Goldin, and do not dUtil spirits, but are meichanta 
and retail dealers. Many are rich traden ; and the caste, on the 
whole, is well'to^o. 

(43.) Tkl^ 41,440 in number ; most numerous in the Subdivi* 
sions of Arrah and Sisserim. They make and sell oil. 

(44.) BkldXr, 9003 in number; so called from digging with the 
M or mattock. They are hardly a distinct caste, but consist of 
Kurmls and others, who earn their living by digging. They do not 
generally hold land. 

(45.) DarzI, 1 13 in number ; tailors. They arc often Musalmins. 

(46.) DhAnuk, 1781 in number, of whom 147* are found in the 
Arrah Subdivision. According to Sir 11 . Elliot, they aic employed 
as archers, fowlers, and guards, and in menial occupations. The 
Padma Furdna says they are descended from a Chamir father and a 
Chandil mother. Mr. Beames, Deputy-Collector of Gayi District, 
states that they are usually employed as domestic servants in the 
houses otumlmidrs, and form the bulk of the class known in Dchar 


as KhawA. 

The Boating and Fishing Castes collectively number 20,398 
persons. They are represented by (47-) Malll, 15,167 in number; 
(48.) Gonrl, 400a ; (49.) BAnpar, 41, of whom 36 are in/Afad Dhw- 
gAon on the Sdn ; (5a) Dhimari, also 41. According to Sir H. Elliot 
the latter are properly a branch of the bearer or KahAr cute. Mr. 
Beames says they are also called Dhilr, Tiors, and Machhui ; butthe 
(51.) Tiors and (52.) MachhuAs have been separately enumerated m 
the Census. The former number 242, the latter ai. The reinain 
ing fishing and boating cutes are (53-) 7 ©^ number; ($4.) 

MuriyArf, 69 ; and ( 55 -) SurahiyA, 72 in number. 

(56.) NuniyA, 13,183 in number, are not so numerous u intha 
trans-Gangetic Disuicts, where the soil is more uliferous. They 
make saltpetre, but are also much sought after as sp^emeit 
(57.) KewAnI, 87 in number, all in iidnds DhangAon and Nokht, 

sell fish and vegetables. 

(e8.) Khatik, 179 in number ; sell onions and chili^ 

(59.) TueahA, 3206 in number ; carry fdlUt, m 
ing fish and vegeUbles. They are uid by some to be a depaded 

“siSJ^iSED Ai»RioiNES.-The foUowing list of Iwe^w 
tribu or cutes of semi-Hinduised aborigina difcia somewhat Mai 
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that which has been quoted on a previous page from the District 
Census Compilation. 

(i.) ArAkh and BahbliyX, 1377 in number; mostly found in the 
south of the District, in the Subdivisions of Sisserim and Bhabui. 
They are a semi-civilised class of bird-catchers and hunters, who are 
supposed to be the same as the Aherujis of the North- Western Pro- 
vinces, mentioned by Elliot as connected with Dhdnuks, who are 
also fowlers. They do not follow Hindu customs of maniage. They 
keep pigs, drink spirits, and eat flesh, but will not touch a Chamdr or 
Dorn. 

(a.) BXnf, 4609 in number ; fairly distributed all over the Dis- 
trict, except in Sisserdm thdni. They probably come from Oudh, 
where they are noted as good soldiers. They now make and 
light torches, and also manufacture the leaf plates from which 
Hindus eat. 

{3.) Bind, a 1,383 in number ; principally in the Bhabud .Subdivision, 
where they number 11,084. They are generally fishermen or boat- 
owners, and according to Mr. Magrath, poor and inoffensive. This 
description, however, is not borne out by other authorities. They 
are well known as habitual thieves, and undoubtedly furnish a large 
proportion of professional criminals. Registers of them are kept by 
the police ; and when they set out from tlieir homes, information is 
sent to the neighbouring Districts. 

(4.) CudiN, 360 in number ; principally in thinA Sisserdm. They 
are chiefly boatmen, but also catch fish. 

(5.) MusAhar, 10,117 in number; principally in the Arrah Sub- 
division. Colonel Dalton and Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton agree in 
thinking they belong to the Bhdiyd tribe, whom they resemble in using 
round huts. Mr. Magrath considers that they are rather to be con- 
nected with the ThdnSs, who reckon among themselves a tribe called 
Musdhar. The Thdrils have a legend that tlie chief priest of their 
king, Maddan, Sen Rdjd of Kdsf, was Rdsd Musdhar. The Musd- 
hars are good labourers, though timid, and are much sought after by 
indigo planters. They are not choice in their food, and often drink 
to excess. 

(6.) PAsf, 9541 in number; once a great nation, and famous for 
their skill as archers ; they now manufacture and sell the fermented 
juice of the date and tir palms. In the North-Western Provinces 
they are largely employed as watchmen. 

(7.) DosAdh, 77,937 in number. Colonel Dalton gives the 
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fonowing account of this caste “ Tlie Dosidlis are another type 
of a low-caste tribe, living freely, and, according to Hindu notions, 
impurely, but apparently railicr of Ar).\ii than Turanian origin. The 
men, who are of strong build, and as tall as the average Hindu, have 
coarse features, but with nothing of the Chinese or Negro about 
them. They have adopted the worship of the demon K.ihu, who is 
supposed to cause eclipses by his periodical attacks on the sun and 
moon, in revenge for having had his head cut olT by Vishnu, The 
Dosddhs not only adore him, but claim to be his descendants — their 
upper class from Kdliu and his wife, and their second class from 
Rihu and his wife’s femme de thambre. Their mode of worshipping 
their founder is as dcmoni.acal as he could n i di. The faithful asceml 
ladders formed of sword-blades, so placed as to bring the sh.arp edge 
in contact with the sole of each foot, jiressing as it ascends ; .and 
they aftenvards w.alk through a ditch filled with blazing faggots, on 
which oil or ghi is poured to intensify the heat, with no injury. The 
Dosddhs aspire to higher employment than the Gh.ists .and Dorns. 
They serve as vill.igc watchmen, and sometimes as ]X>lu'c and as 
court runners. 'I'Ih v, too, like the Donis, started a reformer sonic 
three or four years .ago ; but after a year's trial of abstinence, tlicy 
came to the conclusion that it did not suit them, and rekapsed." 

(8.) RajwArs, 4451 in uun’jcr; only found in the Arrah and 
Sisserdm Subdivisions. They I>car a bad rli.ar.actcr as thieves and 
highway robbers. Their principal home is in the Nawddd Sub* 
division of Gayd District. 

(9.) Gandhak^ 173 in number; the nrrlin.ary Hindu prostitute 
caste. They are found in the town of .Ari.ih, and in the thdnds of 
Dumrdon and Bhabui with Chdnd. 

(la) PAWARtvd, 18 in number ; mostly found in thdnd Dumrdon. 

(it.) RAMjANf, 39 in number. 

(13.) KisiianpachchI, 33 in number; mostly in Arrah Sub- 
division. They do not, strictly sjicaking, constitute a distinct 
caste, the name being applied to the sons of the higher classes by 
women of low caste. 

(13.) BhOivA, 334 in number; mostly in thdnd Dumrdon of the 
Baxdr Subdivision, Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton calls them Bhungiyis, 
and contiden them to be remains of the armies of Jardsindhu. 
Colonel Dalton adopts as probable the theory of Sir G. Campbell, 
that they are connected with the Buis of Madras and the Central 
Provinces. 

(14.) BAcof, 3 in number; in the town of Arrali. (15.) Daur(, 334 
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in number; are all found in thdnd Bhabui. G>Ionel Dalton conceives 
that these two tribes are the remnant of an aboriginal race who in- 
termarried with low-caste Hindus, and thus effaced their primitive 
features. They have some curious customs. If they kill a dog or 
heron, they are excluded from caste. The men cany piUtis, and 
both sexes hire themselves out as day-labourers. 

(i 6 .) GancauntX, 373 in number. According to Mr. Magrath, 
they live on didrds and ehars, which they gradually bring into culti- 
vation ; but in Shdhdbid District they are only found in thdnds 
Sdsserdm and Bhabui, either of which is forty miles from any didrd. 

{ij.) Hinf, 33 in number; mostly in Mif/rd Chausi, are a scavenger 
caste. 

^18.) Markavde, 6 in number; ail in tddnd Bhabui, are a semi- 
civilised set of cultivators. 

(19.) Mihtar, 3381 in number ; most numerous in the Bhabui 
Subdivision. This name includes all the sweeper castes, such as 
Bhangf, &c. 

(30.) ChamAk, 91,777 in number; the tanners of the country. The 
skin of every cow dying within the village is their perquisite. The 
principal subdivisions found in Shihibdd are Gorfa, Jeswarfi, 
Majroth, Dhusfi, and Kanaujiyi. The Chamdr goes round with 
the drum and posts up village notices, while his wife acts as the 
village midwife (Chamdln). According to the old Hindu books, 
they are descended from a Mdlld or boatman father and a Chanddl 
mother. 

(31.) Doll, 467s in number; one of the lowest of castes. The 
subdivisions found in Shahibdd District are Bdnsphois, who con- 
fine themselves to basket-making. The Dorn is rarely seen working 
in the fields, but kills dogs and removes bodies. Sometimes he is 
the public executioner. In his habits he is as impure as the Ghdsfs 
—the parasites of the Central Indian hill tribes. 

Castes ahd Tribes not mentioned in the Census Report : — 

(i.) JulAhA, a weaver caste. Those who live in the larger towns 
are better off than their brethren in the country. Mr. Eyre divides 
jthem into three classes Those who trade but do not weave ; 
Shose who weave darts, and are known as Minkof; and those who 
weave the common country cloth, and are called mdrAef'x— the 
JuUhds proper. The material they use is cotton, about one quarter 
of which it produced in the District The seed it teparated from 
the fibre by Chamirs employed by the producer, and paid in 
lund. The ptoducer either allows them one-third of the teed. 
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retaining two-thirds himself for seed and cattle food, or lie 
supplies the daily meal of his workmen. Women spin the cotton 
into thread. The stock of a kelinhof is— one pinjA or comb, 
value 8 dnnds {is .) ; one knife, a dnnds (3d.); one pair of scissors, 
4 dnnds (6d.) ; one wooden frame, 6 dnnds (9d.) ; and rope, a dnnds 
(3d.): total value, R. i-6 (as. pd.). The net piofits of a loom are 
returned by Mr. Eyre at Rs. 7-3 (14s. 3d.). The Mmhofs live 
frugally, and though they pay mohtarjd (a kind of cess) to ihe 
Mamlnddrs, earn on the whole a fair livelihood. The stock-in-trade 
of the Jolihi proper costs Rs. a-3 (4s. 44d.). They live entirely by 
their looms, and hold no land. The saminddrs used to employ them 
as customary porters, but the practice h.is recently been resisted. 

(a.) ^gtarAsh, or stone-cutters. There is a large demand in 
the District for stone for building purposes, mills and curry-stones ; 
and as the Sangtardsh are comparatively few, they are as a rule 
.well-to-do. They earn on an average from 6 dnnds (9d.) to R. i 
(sa) per diem. 

(3.) SAbancar, or soap-boilers. They reside in Sisserim town, 
and receive an average monthly wage of Ra 10 {£1). 

(4.) KHARAoHf. These people make combs, platters, and toys 
'from various jungle woods. Their wares are in great demand, and 
they earn about Ra 7 (14$.) per month. 

The Religious Division or the People adopted in the Census 
Report is into Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians, and a variety of 
petty -sects described under the heading of “Othera” As already 
Slated, the population of Shihibid District amounts to 1,733,974 
persons: 835.374 males and 888,600 femalea Of these, 773,933 
males and 817,730 females are Hindus, who form 93*3 per cent of 
the total population. The Muhammadans number 63,060 males and 
70,611 females; total 131,671, or 7*6 per cent of the toul popu- 
lation. No Buddhists are found in the Distrijct The Christians 
number 389 males and 173 females; total 461, or 'a of the total 
population. The remaining 199—103 malesand 97 females — belong 
to a number of petty sects not classified according to religion. 

' The Muhammadans of ShihibAd are relatively less numerous 
than in any other District in Behar, forming only 7*6 per cent of the 
total population, a result hardly to be eapected considering the 
strong footing they acquired in the south of the District There, 
however, the proportion is higher, being 87 in the whole SAsserim 
Subdivision, rising to try in the SAdnd of SAsseiim, and 40*9 in the 
town itself. In the Census Report, the Musulmins are not enumerated 
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according to their professions or trade ; but among them are (i.) 
the Julihi, or weaver caste, who probably became Musulmins on 
account of the low estimation they were held in by Hindus ; (a.) 
Dhuniyi, cotton*carder ; (3.) Dhobf, washerman ; (4.) Gadf, cow- 
keeper; (5.) Darzf, tailor; (6.) Chik, or Kasii, butcher; (7.) 
Mirshikir, hunter ; (8.) Muchf, shoemaker ; (9.) Nilband, farmer ; 
and (10.) Lilbegf, sweeper. 

The following is the classification of the Census Report : — 

(i.) PathAn, 7585 in number. According to Mr. Eyre, they are 
descendants of the court and household of the Emperor Sher Shih. 
But it is remarkable that they are most numerous in tkdnd Dhungion, 
and not in SAsserdm. 

(a.) Muchul, 357 in number ; the descendants of the followers of 
the Tartar conquerors of India. 

(3.) Sayyid, 1610 in number; they claim descent from the 
Prophet. The two chief families in this District are the Sayyids of 
Tilothu on the S6n, called Irdkis, who are descendants of Persian 
merchants ; and the Sayyids of Kuth, who originally came from a 
village near Agrd, about two centuries ago, and obtained lands in 
Shdhdbdd. 

(4.) Shaikh, 13,307 in number; most numerous in the Sub-' 
divisions of Arrah and Sdsserdm. 

Town Population. — The Census Report thus classifies the towns 
and' villages of Shdhdbdd : — There arc 2687 villages of less than aoo 
inhabitants ; 1509 contain from aoo to 500; 619 small towns from 
500 to 1000 ; 227 from 1000 to 3000; 48 from 2000 to 3000 ; 9 from 
3000 to 4000 ; 3 from 4000 to 5000 ; 2 from 5000 to 6000 ; a from 
6000 to 10,000 ; I from 10,000 to 15,000 ; 1 from 15,000 to 20,000 ; 
a from 30,000 to 50,000. 

The table on the following page, which has been compiled from 
the District Census Compilation, exhibits in a comparative form the 
statistics of the eight towns in the District which contain over 5002 
inhabitants. Many of these, however, are not really towns, but 
merely municipal aggregations of rural vilKiges. 

The following towns contain between 2000 and 5000 inhabitants : 
— (i.) Sinhi, pop., 2664 ; (2.) Gondl, pop., 2760 ; (3.)S4kardf, pop., 
3324; (4.) Adwantnagar, pop., 2717; (5.) Bdlaur, pop., 3986; (6.) 
Aktidrpur, pop., 206a; (7.) Sahsrdm, pop., 2052; (8.) Sdbdlpur 
Bdburd, pop., 2840; (9.) Kdr( Sath, pop., 2557; (10.) Nawldi, 
pop., 2409 ; (ti.) Barsauni, pop., 3856 ; (i3.) Bmdaulii, pop., 2283 ; 
'13.) Kathii, pop., 3135; (14 ) Balgdon, pop., 2192; (15) Damdon 
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'Khis, pop., 2806; (16.) Jangal Dawi, pop., 2381 ; (17.) DuHpur, 
pop., 2688; (18.) Dwikhis, pop., 2186; (19,) Haumpur, pop., 
2088; (20.) Air, pop., 3454; (21.) Shdlipur, pop., 3892; (22) 
Nainijor, pop., 4123; (23.) Ekwdrf, )>op., 2661 ; (24.) Uargdon, 
pop., 2272 ; (25.) G^hani, pop., 2025 ; (26.) Bihti, pop., 2293 ; 
(27.) Sapdhi, pop., 2516; (28.) Urdhpur, pop., 3:43 ; (29.) Durmrl, 
pop., 356* ; (30 ) pop . *367 ; ( 3 > ) S.tlcmer, pop., 2750 ; (3a.) 
Siii Tim, pop., 2059 ; (33.) BampatJ, [wp., 2029 ; (34.) Nlyi Biiir, 
I)op., 3322; (35.) Mosoi, pop., 2095; (36.) Dhakayi Kilin, pop., 

; ( 37 -) Bhojpor Jadid,pop., 3890; (38.) Bhojpur Kidiro, pop., 
3114; (39.) Raghunithpur, pop., 2835; (40.) Nimaij, pop., 2428; 
(41.) Bagand, pop., 2841 ; (42.) Bardon, pop., 2576; (43.) Oriwin, 
pop., 3279; ('44.) Mithild, pop., 3010; (45.) Kurind, pop., 2353; 
(46.) Kesat, pop., 3169 ; (47 ) Bhddari, pop., 2263; (48.) Karaand, 
pop., 20x0; (49.) Chiidmanpur, pop., 2609; (50.) Nokhi, pop., 2201 ; 
(51.) Ndsriganj, pop., 2218; (52.) Hariharganj, pop., aai8; (53.) 
Kodsd, or Kodth, pop., 4726; ( 54 -) I’drmawdl, pop., 2198; (55.) 
Surajpurd, pop., 2734 ; (56.) KkWspur, pop., 2441 ; (57.) Jalidndbdd, 
pop., 2862 ; (58.) Chainpur, pop., 4029 ; (59.) Mokrf, pop., 2879. 

'I'hc following account of the towns .and places of historical in- 
terest in Shdhdbid District has been principally compiled from^ 
Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton’s “ Account of the District of Shdhdbdd," 
condensed in Montgotnery Martin’s “Kastern India," voL i. Some 
information has also been obtained from General Cunningham's 
“ Archxological Reports.” 
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Asrah, the administrative headquarters of the Dbtrict, is situated 
in 84* 43' 10* east longitude, and 35* 33' 35* north latitude, about 
14 miles south of the Ganges and 8 miles west of the Sdn. The 
population in 1873 was returned at 39,386 persons, thus classified : — 
Hindus— males, 14,405; femates, 14,030: total Hindus, 38,435. 
Muhammadans — ^males, 4911; females, 5955 : total Muhammadans, 
lollfifi. Chrutians— males, 48 ; females, 35 : total Christians, 83. 
“Others”— males, none; females, 3: total “Others,” 3. Arrah 
has been formed into a municipality. In 1873 the municipal in- 
come was and the expenditure, ;^io68; the incidence of 

municipal taxation being 7^d. per head. The town is fairly buil^ 
and runs principally from east to west There is a jail, dispensary, 
and the other usual buildings of a Civil Station, which deserve no 
special mention. A full description of the heroic defence of Arrah 
during the Mutiny of 1857 will be pven on a subsequent page. To 
the north of the town lie the lowlands, marking the old bed of 
the Ganges, which are annually inundated during the rains. The 
name Arrah, properly spelt Arah, is said by some pandits to be 
derived from the Sanskrit aranya or waste, the name given by 
the five sons of Fandu when Arrah was a forest They are said to 
have married Draupadl at this place. General Cunningham, how- 
ever, shows from an inscription in a temple of Masir that the 
original name of Arrah was Arimnagar. 

BaxAr, the headquarters of the Subdivision of the same name, 
is situated in 84* 1' east longitude, and 35* 34' 30' north lati- 
tude, on the south bank of the Ganges. The population in 1873 
was returned at 13,446 persons, thus classified :— Hindus — males, 
4863 ; females, 4966 : total, 9839. Muhammadans— males, 1731 ; 
females, 1703: total, 3433. Christians — males, 117; females, 77: 
total, 194. “Othen,” none. The Christians consist principally of 
the railway employes. BaxAr has been formed into a municipality. 
In 187a the municipal income was ^^408, aa, and the expenditure, 
^£398, 14a; the incidence of municipal taxation being 7jd. per 
head. BaxAr is a changing station for engines on the East Indian 
Railway. Formerly it was a stud depdt, but all stud operations have 
recently been closed. It is a purely BrAhmanical site, and great 
sanctity attaches to it. There ate two accounts of the origin of 
the name. One is that it was originally called VedAgarbha, Aa, the 
womb or origin of the VedAs, as many of the holy men resided here 
who were authon of the Vedic hymns. The second legend is that 
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near the temphe of Gaurfsankar there is a pukhur or holy tank, now 
called bagksar, originally ayhiar or eflacer of sin. A risM or lage, 
called Bedsira, having transformed himself into a tiger to frighten 
the riih\ Darvdsd, was doomed by the latter to retain that form for 
ever. But by bathing in the holy tank of ayhiar at Vedigarbha, 
and then worshipping Gaurfsankar, he was restured to his original 
shape; and the spot was called Vyaghras or Baghsar, *>., tiger 
tank. The place, according to General Cunningham, teems with 
ancient names, but there are no remains of antiquity. It was here 
that Sir Hector Munro defeated Kasim AH, the last independent 
Nawdb of Mushiddbdd, on October 22, 1764, in a battle which 
finally won the Lower Provinces of Bengal for the British. 

SAsserAm, the headquarters of the Subdivision of that name, 
situated in 84® 3' 25" east longitude, and 24* 56' 58* north latitude, 
on the Grand Trunk Road, is principally noted as containing the 
tomb of the Pathdn Sher Shih, who contpiered llumdyun, and 
subsequently became Emperor of DehlL The name Sisserim, or 
Sahsrim, signifies one thousand toys or playthings, because a cer- 
tain Asur, or infidel, who lived here had a tliousand arms, in 
each of which was a separate plaything. The population in 
187a numbered 21,023 persons, thus classified Hindus — males, 
5883; females, 6530: total Hindus, 12,431. Muhammadans— 
males, 321a; females, 5397: total Muhammadans, 8609. Chris- 
tians — male i ; “ Others," none. The Muhammadans thus form 40*9 
of the population in this city, against 7 6 in the District generally. 
The PathAns of Sisserim, who arc dcscendanU of officers of the 
court and household of Sher Shih, are now much impoverished. 
Sisserim has been formed into a municipality. In 187a the 
municipal income was ;^94J| 6 s., and the expenditure, 6s. ; 
the incidence of municipal taxation being lojd. per head. The 
town lies about sixty miles south of Arrah, and commands a fine 
view of the northern escarpment of the Kaimur Hills, two miles distant 
to the south. It is about a mile in diameter, and is closely built ; 
but though kept fairly clean, it is a fast declining place. The most 
conspicuous objects are the tombs of Sher Shih and his father, 
which are visible from a great disUnce. It possesses a dispensary 
^tid a good stone market The latter building belongs to the muni- 
cipality, and cost ^^344, tSs. Sisserim is a somewhat important 
cotrepdL Mr. Eyre, in his Administration Report for 1872-73, gives 
the foUowiiv statistics, which, he saj-s, have been carefully com- 
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piled : — Imoorts, 95,698 mautuls, valued at Rs. 198,553 ; exports, 
35,353 maunds, valued at Rs. 66,603. 

Sher Shih, the Falbin Emperor of Dehli, was bom at Sisse- 
rim, where his father, Husdin Khdn, had settled. The ruins of 
the house of the latter, which are still pointed out, show that he 
must have been a person of some position. In the centre of the 
town his son erected a tomb to his memory, which is still almost 
entire, in the same style as his own mausoleum, described below. 
It stands in a large courtyard, enclosed by a high wall of cut 
stone, .in the eastern face of which is a large gate, the mosque^ 
facing the west The tomb consists of a lofty hall, surrounded 
by an arcade of three Gothic arches on each side, surmounted 
by a large dome. The arcade is covered with plaster, much orna- 
mented and engraved with sacred sentences. There are no cupolas 
at its coroen, but each side is aowned by three small domes ; 
nor are there any windows in the second story. The great dome 
springs immediately from the roof, and the summit is capped by 
various mouldings. 

The Mausoleum or Sher ShAh is situated at the west end of the 
town, within a large tank, the excavated earth of which has been 
thrown into unshapely banks some distance off. A stair, composed 
of a few incomplete steps, leads down to the water, while a broken 
bridge connects the northern side with the tomb. For some distance 
the island rises with rude steps, crowned by a terrace faced with 
stone 30 feet high, which is placed obliquely to the sides of the 
tank. At its comers are four octagonal buildings which have a 
heavy effect outside, but viewed from within form neat, and airy 
apartments. On each side are two balconies covered by cupolas. 

The tomb itself consists of a large octagonal hall, surrounded by 
an arcade which forms a gallery. Each side of the octagon consists 
of three Gothic arches below, from which springs a second story, 
also octagonal, and 35 feet high. The roof consists of three alcoves, 
and is supported by four Gothic arches, above which is a level ter- 
race forming .the 6tst story, about 35 1 feet high ; 6^ feet of this 
height is occupied by a very heavy balustrade and parapet The 
terrace is 15 feet wide, and has a small cupola supported by six 
rude columns at each comer. The second stage consists of a plain 
wall with a cornice, surmounted by a low parapet On the top is a 
small terrace 9 feet 10 inches wide, having at each comer a cupoh 
similar to those below. Above the second stagey the outside of 
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the bnilding risee perpendicularly, with a tliird stage of i6 sides, ii 
feet high. There is a kind of false balustrade, from which a neariy 
hemispherical dome arises. On its summit, again, is a «m*» cupola 
supported by four pillars. 

The interior of the building forms an octagon, the sides of which are 
54 feet at the base ; the thickness of the outer wall is 6 feet, and of 
the gallery lo feet Each inner side of the gallery is divided into 
three others by an equal number of arches. In the central arch of 
seven sides there is a door. The inner wall, which bounds the cen* 
tral hall, is 15 feet thick at the ground, forming an inside octagon, 
each side of which is 41 4 feet long. The most westerly side ii 
inscribed with sacred sentences, and in the centre with the name of 
Allah. The great hall ascends as an octagon for about 37 feet, or 
as high as the terrace above the first stage on the outside, where- 
there is a small rude cornice ; above this level each side of the octa- 
gon divides into two, and contains a window of stone fretwork. For 
about 35 feet, the wall ascends with 16 sides, which then subdivide 
into 3s for a height of 1 1 feet further, where the dome springs. 
In the centre of each dome hangs a chain, probably used for lamps. 
The kin^s tomb lies in the centre of the hall op|X)site the niche for 
prayer, with the right hand towards Mecca ; it is raised six inches 
from the floor, and consists of plain plaster, but is distinguished from 
the other graves by a small column at the head. Hie inside is 
feirly lighted, but the ornaments are in the very worst taste. The 
stones are irregularly cut, and as irregularly placed ; and the balus- 
trades have been painted with gaudy and glaring colours. 

An endowment was left for the support of the tomb; but the 
Mughul Emperors resumed the lands, and the place hu long been 
neglected. 

About half-a-mile to the north-west of Sher Shih's tomb is situ- 
ated the unfinished tomb of his nephew Selim, also in an artificial 
tank. If completed, this would doubtless have been on the same 
plan as the tomb already described. What remains is an octagonal- 
shaped building, about 10 or 15 feet high, with some of the arches 
turned. The banks of the tank have been thrown to a farther 
dislinre, and slope gradually to the stairs. The island is about 
10 feet above the water, with a stair extending along the whole 
length. At each comer is an octagonal projection, connected with 
the island by a narrow passage. The niche for prayer is not so pro- 
fin^ Ctfved as m Sher Shih’s tomb; and there are no macriptioos^ 
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except the n^pie of Allah ih the centre. The grave, which occupies 
the centre of the building, ^is undoubtedly that of Selim. On his left 
is a second grave, and at his feet five others of a smaller size, the 
whole being surrounded by a wall about 7 feet high, rudely built of 
rough stones and clay. 

Nasriganj is situated in 35*3' 15' north latitude, and 84* aa' 35* 
east longitude, about a half mile from tfie Sdn, on the Koelwfir-Dehrf 
road. The population was returned in 1873 at 5733 persons, thus 
classified : — Hindus— males, 3404 ; females, 1835 : total Hindus, 
4339. Muhammadans— males, 707 j females, 759 : total Muham- 
madans, 1466. Christians— males, 4; females, 6 : total Christians,* 
10. " Others "—males, 15; females, 3: total “Others," 17. 

Ndsriganj has been formed into a municipality. In 1873 the munici- 
pal income was £^1, and the expenditure, ^^79, 6s.; average taxation 
per head, 4^d. Ndsriganj forms the central town of the escheated 
Government estate of Bibf Mauld Bakhsh. It is also the seat of a 
considerable trade. According to Mr. Eyre, it imported in i873-'73 
44,3 1 s maundt^ valued at Rs. 88,993. The principal exports are bam- 
boos and wood. A little to the east, and on the bank of the Sdn, is 
the village of ^arlhatganj (pop. 3318), noted for its manufacture of' 
paper. There are twenty-one manufacturers; but the trade is now 
declining, owing to the competition of the finer Sciiimpur article. 
Sugar is also largely manufactured in Harlharganj and Nasriganj, 
there being no fewer than forty-two manufacturers in the two 
placea 

BhabuX, the headquarters of the Subdivision of the same name, is 
situated in 83" 39' 35* east longitude, and 35" 3' 30' latitude, about ’ 
eight miles from the Grand Trunk Road. The popul^on was 
returned in 1873 at 5071 persons, thus classified Hindus— males, 
1956; females, 1893: total Hindus, 3849 : Muhammadans— males, 
609 ; females, 6ia : total Muhammadans, laai. Christians— male, 

I ; female, none : total Christians, t. “ Others," none. Bhabui has 
been formed into a municipality. In 187a the municipal income 
was £is*t 14^1 uid the expenditure, ;{^i3i, 8 s.; average taxation 
per head, 7|d. 

Dsuaf, or Draaf gUl, is situated on the west bank of the Sdn, at 
the 338th mile of ihe Grand Trunk Road. It has recently be- 
come a place of some importance, having been chosen as the site 
of the head-woAs of the Sdn Canals, and of workshops designed 
10 copstroct and maintain the varioaa works in ston^ wood, and 
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iron, which are acattered over the Canal Syaten. Woi)( wu begun 
in 1869 by the construction of a tramway to Dhodhand lime 
quarries, whence the stone for the amtut wu brought An account 
of that work hu already been given. The woikshopi were designed 
and built by Mr. Fouracres in They are substantial stone 

buildings with iron roofs; and embrace a foundry, sawmill, black- 
smith's shop, carpenter's shop, fitting shop, and a boat-yard. These 
turn out all the wood and iron worit required in the canalsy and 
also take ordera for private parties. A cement factory is attached. 
One of the principal features in connection with the workshops 
is the'Dehri training school, opened in t87s, the object of whi^ 
is to recruit the upper subordinate establishments of the Public 
Works Department European, Euruian, and native lads from 
14 to 17 years of age are taken u indentured apprentices. They 
receive practical instruction in the workshops, and spend a cer- 
tain proportion of their time at school They are supplied with 
a free lodging, and also with a subsistence allowance from Govern- 
ment Every year, twelve Europeans and seven natives are admitted. 
At Dehrf, the Grand Trunk Road crokses the broad sandy bed of 
the Sdn on a stone causeway about two and a half miles long. The 
Utdrt are comparatively smal). To the north is a large indigo 
factory, the property of Messrs. Gisborne & Ca 
Places or Historical Interest— RohtAsoarh.— The principal 
place of interest in the District from an antiquarian point of view, is 
the fort of Rohtis or Rohtisgarh, so called from the young Prince 
Rohitdswa, son of Harischandra, king of the Sun, whose image wu 
Vorshipped on the spot till destroyed by Aurangseb. Little or 
nothing is known concerning the persons who held the fort from the 
time of Harischandra up to 1100 a.Di, when it is supposed to have 
belonged to Pratip Dhawala, father of the last Hindu king. 
Sher Shih captured Rohtisgarh in 1539, and immediately began to 
jutngthen the fortifications ; but the worit had only slightly peo- 
gressed, when he selected a more favourable site in the neigbboor- 
hood at Shergvh, which now bears bis name, and of which an accoont 
will be subsequently given. Man Siab, on being appo m ted viceroy 
of Bengal and Bebv, selected Rohtis u his strongboU; andf 
according to two inscriptioM in Sanskrit and Penian, erocled al An 
bnOdings now eaisting. They moA tbeteibre have been inishad by 
1654, or tea yean after be berame viceroy. When he die4 An 
fbrtren wu attached to the oAce of Waifr of An Imperos; by lAaro 
voi. m ■ 
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the foveraon were appointed. In 1644, the governor of Robtligaib 
protected Shih Jahin’i family when that prince was in rebellion 
against his father. The fort was immediately under an officer known 
u a JUldddr, who defrayed all expenses from the revenues of the 
following estates :—Chiinpur, Sdsserdm, Keii, Mongaraur, Siris, 
KatamH Dagal, Chargangd, Japli, Belaunjeh, Vijayagar, Akbarpur, 
Tilothu, and Falimau. These estates, which lie partly in Shihiffidd 
District and partly in Chutii Ndgpur and Mirzdpur, were managed 
by a special diwdn. A guard of 400 or 500 men was granted for the 
protection of the fort ; in addition to which there was the regular 
military garrison, commanded by an officer known as the AatdH or 
commander of 1000 men. This post, which was hereditary, was 
held originally by Rdjputs ; but in 1810 the holders were Muhamma- 
dan! The garrison were natives of the fortress, whose families, 
contrary to rule, occupied a small town near the fort Besides these, 
there were about 4000 matchlock men, whose duties consisted in 
guarding different parts of the plateau. Affer the defeat of Mfr Kasfm 
at Udhanili (Oodeynullah) in t764, he despatched his wife with 1700 
other women and children, and much treasure, to Rohtis, under the 
care of Laid Nobat Rii, who soon died, leaving his charge under the 
care of Shih Mall. On Mfr Kasim's final defeat at Baxir, Shih Mall 
sent the chief wife of the Nawib to join her husband, and she took 
with her most of the jewels and gold. Mfr Kasfm wrote to the 
diwdn advising him to give up the fort to the English, which was at 
once done. Colonel Goddard took possession, and remained there 
for about two months, destroying meanwhile all military stores ; after 
which a native guard remained for one year, when the place was 
finally abandoned. The palace was then in good repair, though 
some temporary buildings had suffered a good deal of mischief. 

The remains of the fortress now occupy a part of the tableland, 
about four miles from east to west, and five miles from north to south, 
with a circumference of nearly twenty-eight miles. Much of the 
area is bare rock, but there is a large quantity of red soil It is sepa- 
rated from the tableland on the north by a deep and wide recess, 
called Kariyirf Kho, a branch of which— Galariyd Kho— also separ- 
ates it from the tableland to the west, leaving between its south end 
and the rock overhanging the Sdn, a rocky peninsula or neck about 
aeo yards wide, with peipendicniar sides. There are about ei^ty- 
three patts up the rock accessible to men. Three of theses and the 
rodty neck JM asendooed, ate called the four great gAffr, while the 
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icnuioiog eighty are called gkltit. Riji^ is the most eaaily acces- 
sible^ but is still a very sleep and long ascent The most exposed 
psrt of the fortress is at a spot called Kathotii, which joins it to the 
tableland, and through which a ditch was begun to be dug, but was 
stopped^ owing to blood having issued from a prticular stone, which 
^be Hindus now worship. To the east side of this are some strong 
works. Two gates defend the north side of the rock which is here 
low and level ; and within these, again, arc traverses, commanded by 
a small fort which rises from an adjacent hill, A close inspection 
shorn, however, that they are weak and utterly unsuited for the many 
guns the fortress contains. 

Of the buildings that these fortifications were intended to defend, 
but little remains which c.in be attributed to the Hindus. Close by 
the palace are three old tanks n.imed after Ben Rijjt, Gaur Rdjl, and 
Chandiabhan. It has been thought that these persons were Brdh- 
mans, from the last of whom Sher Shdh took the place, but this 
hypothesis is rendered doubtful by the inscription at llandu gA4/. 
On the south-east corner of the plate.iu is an old temple of Rohi- 
tiswa, called Chauri, where his im.ige was worshipped until de- 
stroyed by Aurangzeb. It is sitiMted on a steep peak, commanding 
a magnificent view of the country beyond the S<5n. A stair leads to 
the summit, the step.s of which, being entire, cannot be much older 
than the time of NMn Sinh ; but the temple is certainly much older. 
Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton, judging from the various sculptures, refers 
it to the three Rdjds uho dug the tanks— jirobably about the tenth or 
eleventh century. Behind it is .a rmall mosque, .ascribed to Aurang- 
seb. At the foot of the stair again, is a small but handsome temple, 
universally attributed to Min Sinli., 'I'he image in this was also re- 
moved by Aurangzcl). A large and shapeless heap of stones, about 
30 feet high, is supposed to be the oldest ruin in the whole place. 
Within the gate at Rijd g/uU, there must have iK’cn a very consider- 
able building, which is thought to have formed the private residence 
of the commander. In it arc two temples, both attributed to Min 
Sinh. One of them is exceedingly handsome, being covered by a 
dome, which surpasses in lightness all the Hindu works that Dr. 
Buchanan-Hamilton had ever seen. The other is small, and dedi- 
cated to some Tirthankara of the Jains. 

The palace, or mahU sardi, extends from north to south, and hv 
its principal front to the west It is irregularly built, without any 
architectural pretensions. Perhaps the most elegant part in the 
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whole is the door— a hige Gothic arch, with the figure of an 
elephant on each side. Inside is another arch of equal dimensions, 
leading into the guard-room, one of the best proportioned parts of 
the whole building.' Its roof is plastered in the alcove Ibrm, with 
many small compartments similar to the stone roof in^ English 
cathedrals. 

The building where business was transacted is, perhaps, the most 
tastefully designed of all. It is known as the hard dtedri, or twelve 
gates, and gives its name to the square in front In front is an 
open hall supported by four double columns. The hall within the 
colonnade was occupied by clerks. 

Shbroarh, utuated twenty miles south-west of Sissesfhn, is now a 
mass of ruins. Its appearance from below is much stronger than 
that of Rohtis, as the rock on the top is surrounded by a rampart, 
and the monotony of the general outline is broken by bastions and 
turrets. The ascent to the principal gate on the north has been a 
broad but irregular stair, windmg with short aig-xags. Dr. Buchanan- 
'Hamilton says that the aendndrkhdtiA forms a long castle on the 
summit of the small hill on the south side of the fort, which when 
viewed from the north, resembles Durham Castle. Shergarh waa 
selected by Sher Shih soon after he had begun strengthenmg Rohtds, 
which he abandoned on discovering the superior advantages of the 
former. 

ChAinpur, population 4029, situated about five miles west of 
the Subdivisions! town of Bhabui, commands an exquisite view 
of hill and plain. It was formerly the residence of an important 
Hindu Rijd, but it was subsequently occupied by certain Pathins, 
and became a favourite residence of Sher Shdh's family. In the 
neighbourhood are many of their monuments and tomba The 
proper name of Chiinpur is said to be Chdndpur, derived fiom a 
person called Chdndu, brother of a Cherd Rijd, who is supposed to 
have lived here. A small temple situated about five miles east from 
the town is still called Mandeswati^ after this Rijl The ibrt of 
Chiinpur is surrounded bya ditch, and defended by a atone rampart 
flanked with bastions; it hu a large gate in die northern curtain, 
and a smaller one in die southern. The space within is coveted with 
buildings, pardy of brick and pardy of stone, with several large wells 
fined with the latter materiaL 

The following is the legendary history of this place : There was a 
certain Manda who had a brother named Chdndu, both of whom 
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lived in the golden age. They were the princip.il military officen of 
Sambhd and Nisambhd, two great infidel kings, and were killed by 
P*rvatf, hence called Chamundd. Dr, Buchanan-Hamilton conjec- 
tures that Manda was a Cherd chief, who retained a small princi- 
pality long after his tribe had been expelled. The town where he 
resided was Girohdt, situated on the banks of the Katane, in 
the eastern mouth of the valley between the great mass and the 
detached range of hills west from Bhagwinpur. The whole of the 
Valley was originally called Mukerf Kho. From numerous heaps 
of bricks, Gdrohat is conjectured to have been one and a half miles 
from east to west, and half a mile from north to south. Some frag- 
ments of images, called Hanumdn, have been found on a small 
eminence, but none bear the slightest resemblance to a monkey. 
Three of them closely resemble the Ganesi, Hangaurf, and Nirdyan 
images, so commonly met with in Cherd remains. This identification 
is strengthened by the fact that many works attributed to the Cherds 
extend along the north side of the detached hills, both east and west 
from Gdrohdt, where they have also left several tanks, reservoirs, and 
some images. The temple of Mandeswarf, already referred to, is the 
most remarkable of all the works at Gdrohit, It is now in ruins, 
but enough remains to show that it was an octagon supported by 
four columns of an order common in Bchar. In its centre is a tingn 
of Siva, with four human faces on it The image known as Man- 
dessvarf, or goddess of Manda— an armed female with many hands 
riding on a bufifalo — probably represents the wife of Mahisisur, a 
celebrated antagonist of Parvatl. The hair and ears resemble those 
of Buddha. The door on the temple is covered with figures repre- 
senting dancers, musicians, &c. 

The Rijds of Chdinpur pretend that they expelled the Cherds, but 
the history of this place is most complicated and obscure. They 
also say, that not only the greater part of Shdhdbid, but also a 
considerable piece of Benires, was included in their dominions. 
The first member of the family who really attained any position 
was called Sarivdhan. The last of the line wu destroyed by the im- 
precations of his pandit^ Hirshd Pingrf, who died in sitting dhamd 
on the Rijl His memory is now specially revered in the neigh- 
bourhood. Dr. Buchaiun-Hamilton concludes that the Chiinpur 
Rijis became refractory, and that their fortress was destroyed by 
the Muhammadans, who settled a colony of Pathins in the place 
about 350 years ago. Shortly afterwards, Bhagwin, Riji of Chiin- 
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pur, retired to the_bank8 of Surd, where he built a town and called 
it by his own name. The claim of the Chiinpur family to be pure 
Kdjputs is generally admitted, and one of them is connected by 
marriage with the Rdjd of Bhojpur. 

The present landholders are Musalmins. Among the'Pathins of 
Chdinpur was one named Ikhtiydr Khdn, whose eldest son, Fathi 
Khdn, married a daughter of Sher Shdh. He is buried in a tomb, 
little, if at all, inferior to the tomb of the king’s father, and in much 
better condition. The inside is an octagon of 53 feet in the shorter 
diameter. The wall around the niche for prayer has been plastered, 
and covered with sacred quotations in black. It is 12 feet thick. 
The gallery around is 9 feet wide, and the buttresses 6 feet square. 
The style of the building is similar to that of the tomb of Husdin 
Khdn at Sdsscrdm. There are a number of trees planted about the 
spot, and the situation has been selected with great taste. 

DarautI, five miles north-east from Rdmgarli, contains some old 
remains attributed to the Suars or Sivirds, the principal of which is 
a large tank, a little more than three-quarters of a mile long, but not 
nearly so broad. At the’ west end is a smaller tank, said to have 
been dug by a Muhammadan from DehlL There are also some 
images and obelisks. From the style of the whole works. Dr. 
Buclianan*Haniilton concluded the Chcriis had a temple here, which 
the Suars destroyed ; and th.at the obelisks were probably erected to 
commemorate its destruction. 

CAiDYANdTH contains a ruin attributed to Rdjd Mddan Pal, the 
Sivird. There are many images and obelisks, and one inscription 
on the shaft of a column contains the figures 700, attached to a 
name. From this insaiption Dr. Buenanan-Hamilton inferred that 
the date of Mddan Pdl was about 643 a.d., a date corresponding 
very closely with the epoch assigned to the Sivird rule. No worship 
is now carried on here. 

MasAr, a village situated a little to the south of the railway about 
six miles west of Arrah, has been identified with Mo-ho-so-lo of the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiouen Thsang. Its old name, as proved by seven 
inscriptions in the Jain temple of Pdrasndth, was Mahdsard ; but the 
original name was Sonitpur, fiunous as the residence of Bandsar, 
whose daughter Ukha was nianied to a grandson of Krishna, llie 
town of Masdr, according to General Cunningham, was originally 
called Padmavatiputra, till a Jain Ksbattriya of Mdrwdr, named ' 
Vimalandtlia, became proprietor, when its name was changed to 
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Mahsail From the ]anguat;e of the Chinese pilgrim, Masdr must 
have been close to the Ganges, which now flows nine miles to 
the north. There are clear traces, however, in the neighbourhood 
of the high bank of the old Ganges or Bands, which runs strongly 
defined past Bihiyd, Masdr, and Arrah, 

Immediately west of the village and close to the railway is a hc.ap 
of mud and bricks extending about fifty yards each way. When 
Dr. Buchanan-Haiinlton visited the spot, he found the head and 
shoulders projecting of an im.ige larger th.tn human size, which he 
dug out and found to be one of the usii.il idols of a Biiddliist 
temple. He conjeclmcd that the ruins .itc the work of Chenis. 
There is also a Jain tem|)le here, witlt a luiinber of BrJlinunical 
images. It is small and poor, aiul hears an inscription, dated 
Samvat 1443 o*" a.d. 1386, in which Sli.lhdh.id iff identiiied with 
Kdrusha-Dcsa, while Arrah appears as .\i.iiiin.ig.ir. 

The village is half a mile long by one-tliiid hio id, and lonuins 
fourteen fine old wells ami several t.inks. It the «>ld town reached 
as far as the brick mound, it would prohahly h.wc contained a popm 
lation of 20,000. 

CHAUsd is a siilage situated four miles wc^t of liaxai, close tci 
the east bank of tlic lsaranin,is',a 'I'iie I'lare is noicwcirthy as 
the scene of the defeat of tlic l''.in|h.-inr Iluiii.i\iin on the 261)1 June 
>539 hy the Path.in Slier Sh.-iii. Ilunu)uii i uI only time* to plunge 
into the Ganges on horseback; and it woulil ha\c fan.d liatd with 
him but for the friendly assisnincc of a wau r-c arrier, on wIio^'C 
massak or water-bag the I'.inperor was Mipptutcd till he reached the 
opposite side. The water-carrier was .iflei ward* tewardeil hy licing 
permitted to sit for half a d ly on liie throne, with absolute power. 

Near Tiuniiu on the i'vn, where the Tulrdhl, a hraiuh of the 
Kudra river, leaves the hills, is a !'^ly ji'ace sacred to tlic goddess 
Totala. The. gorge into wlnrli the. stream falls is half a mile 
long, terminating in a sheer hor eshoe prn ipicc, from 180 to 250 
feet high, down which the river falls. The rock at first rcc;cdcs at 
an angle of 100° for about one thiiil c>f tlic height, and presents a 
stair-Iike appearance, showing clearly the various strata ol which it 
is composed ; but above that, it overhangs, forming a ic entering 
angle. The object of interest is an iiasge, said to have been placed 
here by the Chenis about eighteen centuries .ago, which resembles the 
figures commonly met with in •works atlnhuted to them. The 
(late on the image is S.imvat ij-S*;, or .\.u 1332. It consists of a 
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slab carved in relief, representing a many-armed female killing a 
man springing from the neck of a buflala It is on the highest part 
of the sloping rock immediately under the waterfall. 

PatanX, situated in thini Bhabui, is noted as the capital city or 
nindaur of a Hindu Riji of the Suar or Sivird tribe. It is sometimes 
called Srfrimpur, from a village of that name, which now occupies part 
of the ruins. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton considers it must have been 
the abode o[. the supreme ruler of the Suars. The chief ruin is a 
mass of rude stones, broken bricks, &c., 780 feet long from east to 
west, and 1080 feet from north to south. It is composed of five un- 
equal masses, very irregular in height, but reaching in some parts 40 
or 50 feet above the ground. There is no appearance of a ditch. 
East of this again is another mass of similar length, but of smaller 
height and breadth. Its south end is called the Chamdr Toll or 
shoemakers' quarters. North-east is the village called PatanX or 
city. Under a tree near this is a Unga surrounded by a wall and 
some broken images, the Urgest of which represents MahXvIra, or 
the warlike monkey. . North of Srfrdmpur, again, is another elevation, 
consisting of stones, bricks, and mud. To the south is a circular 
mound called Bighbdn, which Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton considered 
to be the village rendezvous Three of the tanks, though possess- 
ing Hindu names, were probably dug by Muhammadans, as their 
greatest length is from east to west. 

The Sacred Cave of Gupiasar is situated in a glen in the 
centre of the plateau, about seven miles from Shergarh. The 
entrance lies a little way up tlie hill, and is about 18 feet wide by 
la high. The sides and bottom of the interior are very uneven, 
with steep ascents and descents ; while^ masses of rock project 
irregularly from the sides. The first room extends almost due east 
from the mouth for about lao yards, with steep descents at the end. 
The farther extremity is called Patal Gangd, or the River of the Pit ; 
but there is no river to be seen. About half-way, a branch leads off 
to the south-east, which, after running 90 feet or so, rejoins the main 
gallery. A narrow passage again leads from this into the west end 
of a second gallery similar to the first, and about 370 feet long. This 
btter, about 140 feet from its west end, is crossed at right angles 
by a similar gallery, the south arm of which is the largest, beiiig 
80 yards long. It contains the chief object of worship. Stalac- 
tites are very numerous, and one of them is worshipped as the god 
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Mahidea This cave has never been thorougbljr exploredi bdl ihe 
various windings are said to be fully half a mile long. 

The Mutiny in ShAhAbAd. — The following paragraphs, describ* 
ing the events that took place in ShAhdbid District during the Mutiny 
of 1857, are condensed from Sir J. W. Kaye's Huhry tht Stfoy 
IVar (vol. iii., 1876) : — 

The outbreak of the Sepoy regiments at Dinipur on the a5th July 
1857, which has been described in the Statistical Account of Patnd 
District (voL xi. pp. 87-90), resulted in the flight of most of'the mu- 
tineers across the Sdn into ShAhibdd. This course was directed by 
two considerations. It is said that many of them had been recruited 
in this District ; and they found here a le.ider ready to put himself at 
their head. This was Kudr Sinh (Kooer Sing) of Jagdispur, a Rijput 
of much influence, nearly fourscore years of age, who had once 
oamed large estates, but was now impoverished. As regards 
this man, Mr. Tayler, the Commissioner of Patni, had written in the 
middle of J une expressive of his loyalty ; and again to the same effect 
a month later. The Magistrate, Mr. Wake, confirmed this opinion. 
But -officers in other Districts reported that there were many 
influential tambulirs eagerly watching his movements, and ready to 
follow him into rebellion. Mr. Tayler, therefore, invited him to 
Patni but this invitation was politely declined, on the plea of old 
age and bad health. At this time, the Kuir was in money difficulties, 
and was endeaifouring to clear himself and save his estates by official 
aid. At a critical moment, however. Government withdrew its 
assistance, and the Kuir cast in his lot with the mutineers. 

The rebel army, consisting of about sooo sepoys, and a multitude 
of armed insurgents perhaps four times as numerous, marched on 
Artah. -Th^ reached the town on the ayth July, and forthwith 
released all the prisoners in the jail, and plundered the Treasury. 
The European women and children had already been sent away; but 
there remained in the town about a dosen Englishmen, official and 
non-official, and three or four other Christians of different races. Mr. 
Tayler had supplied a garrison of fifty Sikhs. This small force held 
out for a long eight days, until rescued by Major Vincent Eyre. 

The centre of defence had been wisely chosen. At this time, the 
East Indian Railway was under construction, under the local super- 
intendence of Mr. Vicars Boyle, who, fortunately, had some knowledge 
of fortification. He occupied two houses, now known as the Judge’s 
houses ; the smaller of which, a two-storied building, about twenty 
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yards from the maia house, was fortified and provisioned. The lower 
windows, &c. were built up, and sand>bags ranged on the roof. 
When the news came that the Dinipur mutineers were streaming 
along the Arrah road, the Europeans and Sikhs retired to the 
smaller house. The mu|^neers, after pillaging the town, made 
straight for Mr. Hoyle's little fortress. A volley dispersed them, and 
forced them to seek the shelter of the larger house, only a few yards ' 
off, whence they carried on an almost continuous fire. They tried 
to bum or smoke out tlie little garrison, and attempted various 
other safe modes of attack ; but they had no guns. Kudr Sinh, how- 
ever, produced two small cannon which he had dug up, and artillery 
missiles were improvised out of the house furniture. Within, there 
was no thought of surrender. Mr. Herwald Wake, the Magistrate, 
put himself in command of the Sikhs, who, though sorely tempted by 
their countrymen among the mutineers, remained faithful through- 
out the siege. The miserable failure of a relieving party, who had 
proceeded by water from Dindpur, has been already described in the 
Statistical Account of Patnd District (vol. xi. pp. 87-90). It was 
headed by Captain Dunbar, and composed of 150 Europeans. 
Starting from Dindpur by steamer, they landed in Shahdbdd, only to 
fall into an ambuscade between two ami three miles from .\rrah, and 
to be driven back in most disastrous retreat. 

As time passed aw.ay, and no help (ame, provisions and water 
began to run shoit. A bold midnight sally resulted in the capture 
of four sheep, while water w.as obtained by digging a well 18 feet 
deep inside the house. A mine of the enemy was met by counter- 
mining. On the 2(1 August, however, the parly inside the house 
observed an unusual excitement in the neighbourhood. The fire of 
the enemy had slackened, and but few of them were visible. The 
sound of a distant cannonade was heard ; before sunset the siege was 
at an end, and on the following morning the brave garrison welcomed 
their deliverers. 

Major Vincent Kyre of the Dengal Artillery, while steaming up the 
Ganges with his horse battery of six guns and a company of Euro- 
l>ean gunners, touched at llaxar tn routt for Ghazipur, and heard 
that the Europeans at Arrah were besieged. He immediately^ 
landed, and taking with him 150 men of the 5th Fusileers, a few 
mounted volunteers, and three guns with 34 artillerymen, started 
for Arrah on the 30th July. Rain had been falling for some weeks, 
and the country was well-nigh impassable ; but after two days' hard 
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marching he arrived at BIbiganj, where the enemy had deitroyed 
a bridge over a deep stream, which forced him to make a flank 
movement to get clear of the railway embankment Here he met 
the forces of Kulr Sinh, and after a sharp engagement disperaed 
them with a bayonet charge. They never rallied ; and Eyre marched 
straight mto Amh, where he arrived on the morning of the 
August 

Having rested his men, he determined to pursue the old R 4 jput to his 
residence amid the jungles. He was reinforced by aoo men of the 
10th Foot, and 100 of Rattray’s Sikhs. On the r 1 th August be arrived 
before Jagdispur, where a vast amount of grain, had been stored 
up by the rebel chief. After some jungle-fighting, the stronghold 
was captured ; the grain was redistributed among the villagers from 
whom it had been forcibly taken, and the princi)>al buildings were 
blown up. Among these there was a flindu temple, lately erected 
by Kuir Sinh, which was not exempted from the general fate. The 
Kuir himself had fled to Sdsserim, with some mutineers of the 
40tb Regiment ; from that place he passed on to liandi, Cawnpur, 
and Lucknow. After some months' wanderings, he returned to Jag- 
dispur mortally wounded by a shell, and died a few 'hours after his 
arrival His properly was confiscated ; and the Jagdispur jungle, in 
which his reuiners lurkwl till October 1858, was finally cleared by 
the present proprietors of the Bihiyi esute, and is now entirely cul- 
tivated. Mr. Burrows, a contractor on the East Indian Railway, hail 
been presented with the lease of the jungle, on condition that he 
cleared a certain portion within two years. More active measures, 
however, became necessary, and Government offered Rs. 6 (las.) a 
bighd for land cleared by a certain date. With 4000 men at work, a 
broad path a half-mile wide was driven right through the jungle ; 
while minor gaps were cut at right angles, rendering the whole acces- 
sible, and the further concealment of rebels impossible. While this 
operation was being effected, constant encounters took place between 
the coolies and the febels, and the utmost care had to be exercised. 

Village iNSTiTtrrio.NS.— The officials generally fouml in villages 
in Shihibid District are the jeth rayat and the fatwdri. In the 
to the south, the position of village headman is, to some 
extent, occupied by the Mgd. 

The JrrK Ravat, or village headman, exiris everywhere. He is 
originally selected as the most influential and substanual man in 
his village ; but the oflke is, as a rule, hereditary. The duties are 
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principally connected with dispntet regarding the village lapda, in 
which the jtUt rayat acts as a kind of mediator between the ludloid 
and his brother cultivators. At the commencement of the year, it 
is customaiy for the landlord to present him with or some 

such small gift. He can be dismissed at the option of the landlord, 
for misbehaviour. The baigis or village priests of the Kaimur 
plateau do not, according to Mr. Eyre, constitute a distinct 
caste: They are Kharw^ or Khairwirs, and were formerly the 
owners of the soil ; but their lands have long been in strangenT 
hands, and their priestly functions are fast being usurped by Bidh- 
mans from the pbuns. A trace of their former influence is found in 
the custom of the eldest son becommg the baigi, where he is a 
descendant of the former village-owner, and resides in his native 
village. The Kols of Rohtis choose their own baigd. The term and 
the office seem to have been derived from the primitive Gondh polity. 
The baigds exercise a good deal of influence, and are regarded 
with superstitious awe. It is said that the rayats will not plough or 
sow their fields until the baigi sets the example ; nor will they cut 
their crops until he has eaten a portion from each. Should he 
quarrel with the proprietor, and leave the village, all the tenants 
follow, and no new village can be founded without him. 

In addition to the baigd and the jeth rayats there is another kind 
of headman, known as the mukaddam or gawdn, a term originally 
applied to the first settler in a village ; but the name has extended 
itself to all his descendants, so that many mukaddams are now to be 
found in one village. They do not appear to have any great influ- 
ence ; but they are consulted in matters regarding the village and its 
lands, and occasionally enjoy the privilege of leasing fisheries, &c., 
on advantageous terms. At rent-time they receive trivial presents, 
such as sweetmeats, &&, from 'the gaminddr, who cannottemove or 
dismiu them. Formerly they collected rents and sent in unclaimed 
property, receiving 5 per cent of their collections as wages for 
their services; but these privileges have long been in abeyance. 

PatwAuIs; or village accountants, were largely utilised in taking 
the Census of 187a. The fatwdri registers are now carefully kept 
up, and the necenaiy conectiooa made from time to time. There is 
generally ooe/aAndrf in each village; but in not a few cases there is 
only one to several villages. He is appointed by the tamdnidr; and 
his noesination, if confirmed by the elector, is duly registered. The 
post is generally hereditary, but the t aml a dd r has the right of dis-> 
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inissaL Tht ^fwdris arc almost invariably Klyasthiby rattf, In 
the whole of the Sisserim Subdivision, there is only one Muialmin 
pahodri. They are paid either in kind or in cash. Their dutiei 
are to keep the village accounts, and also, if there is no toAtiUdr or 
gumdsA/d, to collect the rents of the taminddr. They frequently 
hold land, seldom keep shops, and rarely lend money. Their educa* 
tion is generally confined to a little Hindi, but a few know Urdu also. 

Tht grdm furohils, or village priests, perform various ceremonies 
at the seasons of sowing and reaping. They are paid from 15 to 
jo sers out of every hundred mounds of grain. The post is hei^i- 
taiy, being generally filled by the heirs of the.deceased priest The 
gtrdU, or village chaukiddr^ is paid, if at all, either by the produce of 
the thauk\ddri jdgir, or by receiving one ser on each " plough ** that 
a rayat holds. The hhdr, or blacksmith, makes the ploughs and 
the agricultural implements. In payment he receives so sm of 
grain for making a plough, and from one tq two bundles of dhdn or 
rabl during the reajiing season, and two handfuls of paddy for each 
plough for every day that the rabi sowings last. The kumbhdr or 
potter often occupies a piece of rent-free land in return for supply- 
ing the village with pottery. The ndpU or barber, and the dhcbi or 
washerman, are paid one half of the lohdPs wage. The ebamdr, or 
shoemaker, receives one bundle of grain from every field, four strt 
for every pair of shoes, and one so' for every nddAd or neck-buckle 
for bullocks. 

PanchAvats.— A full account of fiaiuhdyats, or village councils, has 
been given in the Statistical Accounts of Patni and Siran Districts 
(voL xi. pp. 91-93 and 265-267). The following paragraph on this 
subject is quoted from a report by the Subdivisions! Officer of 
Bhabui : — 

“In mauMd Mokrf there is a council called pathar^ to which ques- 
tions of irrigation, caste, and public hospitality are referred. '1 he 
council-house is erected in the form of square stone benches, fixed on 
stone stands, large enough to contain one hundred persons. It is 
supported from the produce of a piece of land, reserved for the 
practice of public hospitality.” 

Village Dues and Cesses. — I quote the following from Mr. 
Eyre’s Administration Report for ^872-73 " The or 

village accountant, is not paid by the landlord ; wboe renu are 
paiti in he r e cei ves from the royot from three pirn to one dswd 
in every rupee of rent Where renu are paid in kind, be receives 
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one s€r in every mound, whatever the crop may be. MHiere the pro* 
dttce it divided in equal shares between the landlord and the tenantf 
this cess is levied from the latter. Where the custom known as 
nausat, or a division of 9-i6ths to the landlord and y-idths to the 
tenant prevails, the former pays the cess. The grain is weighed in. 
the village khallhdn, or threshing-floor, by a member of the Sonir, Tel^ 
Sunrf, or Makerl caste, as the case may be. His remuneration consists 
of two and a half sen of each kind of produce, which is taken from 
the gross undivided amount. He is entitled, in addition, to the 
gleanings of the field after the crop has been cut. The village 
barber is the next to appear on the harvest-field. He comes with 
his looking-glass, which he shows to the rayat cutting his crop. 
This ceremony entitles him to half an armful of the pr^uce ; and 
when again repeated at the khoRhin, entitles him to take a full armfuL 
The village ehau^ddr usually holds, in remuneration for his services, 
a portion of land given him by the village landlord. Theoretically 
this land is rent free, and, so far as the recipient is concerned, it is 
so. But the rent, at current rates, of that land is added to the rents 
payable by the other cultivators, and thus the balance is restored. 
If the diauk\d&r receives no land, each cultivator pays him in 
money or kind. The village eRamdr, or tanner, takes the skiu 
of all bullocks and cows that die, the property of the village 
rayats. He supplied the household with shoes, and the cultivator 
with throat-lashes and yoke-leathers for his plough bullocks. He 
receives in return a half armful of the grain of each harVInt from the 
field, and a full armful from the khoRhdn, The village dhM, or 
washerman, is paid according to the same rates as the tanner. In 
return for these customary diminutions of his produce, the culti- 
vator receives the professional services of these village officials, or 
rather manorial servants ; but it must be evident that the deductions 
are somewhat in excess of the return given. 

** In addition to these outgoings, there must be taken into con- 
sideration the exactions of the landlord. Safe in the exercise of 
arbitrary power up to a certain point, he afflicts the rayats with 
demands calculated to interfere materially with their own especial 
pursuits, (i.) He takes their bullocks, and ploughs his own land 
therewith without remuneration, (a.) He compels them to sow his 
fields without payment (3.) He exacu onegflard of sugar-cane juke 
from each sugar-mfll. (4.) His field labour, perfonncd by the low 
castes^ is not fully remunerated, being paid m food only. (5.) He 
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ejtaeU oil from each TeU. (6.) He takes baskett from enh 

Am aad ihoea from each chamdr without payment (7.) The village 
ahavea aad shampoos him unremunerited, and the village Mif 
supplies ironwork unpaid. (8.) If he resides on his estate, the village 
kumbhAr supplies pottery at the HcR and Da$kaMf festivals. If he 
is a non-resident, the village dmU is daily supplied instead.” 

Matimal Condition of the People.— The impoverished eondi- 
tion of the lower classes in Behar generally has been already yllwled 
to in the Statistical Accounts of Uie Districts of Patni (voL ki) 
and Geyd (ante, pp. 73-7 5 X Although, in Shibdbid, the avenge 
density of the population is much less than in either Patni or Gayi, 
yet a much larger proportion of die area is uncultivable, and the 
actual pressure of the population on the soil is quite as great in this 
District as in either of the others. 

The condition of the people in the Sisserim Subdivision baa 
been described by Mr. Eyre, the Subdivisional Officer in 1871-73. 
In some portions of his description, it may be that he eaagger- 
ates the poverty of the agricultural classes ; but on the whole, he 
gives a fairly accurate picture of the material condition of the 
people generally. He divides them into four classes : — (t) gentry 
(askrl^ ; {a) artificers (karigur) ; (3) traders (baniyS) ; and (4) 
labourers (kdrindagdn). The first class has of late years so in- 
creased in number, that though the pride of those who constitute>it is 
unlimited, the poorer among them are compelled by sheer necessity 
to resort to Wnual labour. Some hold lands, which they cultivate 
by hired labour, but a large proportion cultivate their fields with 
their own hands. No Brihmaii will hold the plough ; and Rdjputs 
who, like the Bibhans and Pathkns, look upon themselves as 
hereditary soldiers, are also averse to the toil of cultivatioD. 
Before the Mutiny of 1857, there were many Shihdbdd Rijpnts in 
the native army, and these on their return home helped to swell the 
numben of the rebels serving under Kudr Sinh. Kdyssths seek 
service in the courts or in factories, and act as private servants to 
the more wealthy landowners and merchants. The membeis of the 
artificer class, as a rule, hold farms and cultivate the soil, b e si d es 
following their special trades. When two brotiieis oocopy the aaase 
bouse, it frequently happens that one attends to cultivation while 
the otiier fellows the hereditary occupation. The kamiyit aie petty 
tiaden ; in tiiis class are induded the who cany about, on 

pnek brilocks, produce of aD kinds between the villages and nashet- 
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towns. The labouring class includes both those who hold farms and 
those who plough and act as day-labourers. 

The wealthier inhabitants of the District live for the most part 
in the principal towns, in substantial houses built of brick or stone ; 
the poorer villagers, on the other hand, inhabit mud cottages with 
tiled roofs. Men of the richer classes wear muslins in summer, 
and cloths of English manufacture in the cold weather; and 
their wives and children wear gold and silver ornaments. Menial 
servants are kept by every respectable family, and the status of these 
servants (except that they cannot be sold) is practically identical 
with that of slaves. Lavish expenditure is the chief characteristic 
distinguishing members of the old families from the tmi hominti 
who have been enriched by trade or usury. The condition of 
members of the artificer clxss varies with the different trades 
followed. Mr. Eyre includes in this class all kinds of manufacturers 
—from the affluent goldsmith, who is always well off, to the poorest 
weaver (juIdhA), whose profits seldom exceed 6d. or yd. a day. 
The bfpdri^ who carries grain from the country to the markets, 
forms the link between the producer and the wholesale dealer. He 
trades on his own account, and sells only to the wholesale dealers, 
who supply the retail vendors. The pressure of the po])ulation on 
the soil, and the universal objection to emigration, combine to 
render the position of the peasant a very unenviable one. A 
general understanding exists between the cultivator and his land- 
lord, that the former is not to be dispossessed from his holding as 
long as he pays his rent. This rent, however, is not fixed, but is 
regulated by the rates current in the village, and these m.ay be varied 
at any moment at the will of the landholder. As long as this 
custom continues, no amelioration in the condition of the labouring 
classes can be expected. Increased exertions on the part of the 
cultivators only lead to the enforcement of a higher rate of rent, 
and the profits are appropriated by the landlord. The cultivator 
has no inducement to work ; and he therefore satisfies himself with 
merely obtaining from the land as much as will enable him to support 
himself and his family, and to meet if possible his obligations to his 
landlord. Nearly all the cultivators are in debt, either to the owner 
of the land or to the village grain-dealer ; and the lenderaknow that 
their investment is safe, although their only security is the helpless- 
DCM of the borrowers, and their attachment to the soil The position 
of the barber, tanner, washerman, and other village servants is some- 
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what better, for, in addition to their profits from cultivation, they 
receive fees in grain from the other villagers for performing the 
duties of their res|)ective offices. 

The Dress of the people of Shdhdhdd resembles that described in 
the Statistical Account of Patna District (vol. xi. p]). loo-ioa). The 
richer natives wear, in the warm season, worked and plain cloths of 
ndinsukh and malmalt or of suikar or mj/wa/ worked with thread. In 
the cold weather, bandt makmalf dhupchhAyd, and Knglish cloths and 
flannels are the materials used. Dchli shoes arc gepeially worn, or 
the shoes called taninl, worked in br.iss or bcll-mctal on ta$ar silk. 
The average cost of a dress for both seasons is about ^ 1 ^'*' 
of shoes costs as. 3d., and the price of the tardvsl is 4s. a pair. 
Women of the better class wear every year four <lrcsses (sihi) of fine 
cloth, costing 4s. fid. each ; their ornaments consist generally of a 
nose-ring, two kinds of silver armlets (called joihan and bank), a 
pair of silver anklets {kard^, bracelets {Jtard and fakunfkl), ear-rings 
and necklets of silver. The value of these ornaments will usually 
be from to jQto. Kvery child, after it is eight years old, wears 
silver ornaments of the average value of to ^4. Muhammadan 
ladies do not, if they can afford it, wear any but gold ornaments on 
the arms, neck, or ears ; but they sometimes use anklets of silver. 
Hindu women of position do not wear shoes, but Muhammadan 
ladies are not so strict in this particular. The poorer gentry dreu 
more cheaply. Both males and females wear ndtnsukh or American 
cloth only. The ornaments of the women are of silver or bell* 
metal, the cost of which does not exceed £,1, 7s. Add to this 
the price of two rdrfr, 4s. fi<l., the price of a waist cloth (dkutf), 
turban (pagrf), cloth (thddar), and jacket {mindi), los. fid., and the 
cost of a child’s clothing, 3s. ; and the total expenditure on clothing 
fur a man with a wife and one child is 5s. Of this sum the 
greater part, namely, that s|)ent on ornaments, is incurred once 
for all. With regard to the other classes, 1 can add nothing to 
the description given in the Statistical Account of Patni District. 
Dr. Buchanan-flamilton remarked that the practice of painting the 
forehead with red, and anointing the body with 'oil, is not so com* 
mon here as in Bchar. 

Dwellings — “ Except in the greater rudeness of roof," writes Dr. 
Buchanan-Hamilton, “ there is no difference in the huts or furniture 
of Shihibid District as compared with those in Bchar," described 
in the Statistical Account of Patni DistricL Mr. Eyre reports that 

VOU XII. o 
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“ the honaet of the genttj are genenlljr of stone or brick. Orna- 
nenti of carved work are sometimes found on the front of the 
galleries, either of stone or wood. The stairs^ doors, and windows 
are miserably small and awkward. The roofr are generally flat 
In the country villages^ the houses of the gentry are of mud, tiled 
as a rule ; but when the narrow means of the family do not permit 
thi% thatch only is used. The mud of the walls is mixed with 
broken pottery, to impart solidity. Most of these houses are 
flanked with four towers at each corner of the courtyard, but some 
have but two towers, one at each end of the front range. Wooden 
balconies are common ; and these, supported by carved beams of 
, wood, form below an entrance verandah. The huts of the poorer 
glasses are dark and close according to our ideas, but keep out the 
wind and rain. They possess a small aperture, generally facing east, 
unprotected by any door of wood, but closed at night by a hurdle. 
A roof, supported by the walls, and by a ridge pole running 
from one gable end to the other, is tiled sometimes, but among 
the poorer classes thatched with rice-straw, sugar-cane leaves^ or 
coarse grass. If the lamily be numerous, additional huts are added, 
built on a square, which they face, and which forms the courtyard 
{(ingam). These huts, of which two are given up to the cattle and 
the grain, form the residences of the mass of the population. It 
seems almost needless to state that sanitation is undreamed of; and 
although cleanliness of person is a generally observed canon. Oriental 
scrupulosity is not extended to the dwellings.” 

With regard to household furniture, a cultivator has none but the 
barest necessaries, such as have been mentioned in the Statistical 
Account of Patnd District (voL xL p. 105). The following 
estimate of the utensils used by a well-t»do Muhammadan family, 
consisting of six persons, is given 'by Mr. Eyre:— Two cooking 
pots value 14s. ; one long spoon, pd. ; four plates, 6a ; 

four small spoons, la 6d. ; two U/aAs, 6a ; four bowls {ktUri), 
of belhmetak 5a ; two jars for water, la ; one basin (lagcM)^ 4a — 
total value, jifi, i8a 3d. In a Hindu family of the same sixe and 
positioo, the utensils in use are u follow:— Two cooking pots 
(JotMf), 15a. ; four plates (MdA), 14a ; two bowls (flstwd), 3a ; 
Amt tnmblera, 4a ; one frying-pan (ionfrlf), 5a ; one irdb spoon 
(ImkAMj, la ; one brass bowl {Aaitrd), 8a ; one iron bowl, 4a ; one 
kitkf tea— total, £3, 4a The better dasscs have beds (tiifpdi) 
of more dabonte vrarkmanship than thooe in coonnon usa Cnr> 
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tains ait estremdy rue; but mattresses of coarse doth stuffed with 
cotton, and pillows stuffed with the same material and ooveicd with 
long doth, are used 

Fooix— The Collector in 1870 estimated the average monthly 
expenses for the lamily of a well-to-do shopkeeper, consisting of 
six persons, as follows Rice, 1 is. ; pulses, 58. : flour, 101 ; melted 
butter, £i ; oil, is. ; vegetables, 4a. ; milk. 4s. ; servants’ wages, 
5s. ; clothing, los. ; salt, 6d.— total, /g, los. 6d. per month. For 
a peasant’s lamily of six persons Rice, isa ; pulses, 4a ; vege- 
ttbles^ la; oil, la; salt, la; cloths, 4a; liquor. Sic., 4a— total, 
7a ‘These estimates give an average annual expenditure 
of la for each member of a shopkeeper’s family, and 14a 
for that of an ordinary cultivator. Dr. Buchanan- Hamilton wrote 
that *' a much smaller quantity of animal food is used in Shdhdbid 
than in Behv. ’The richer and higher castes consume chiefly goats’ 
flesla Geese are not killed ; there ue very few pigeons, and no ducks, 
and Hindus do not eat fowb. The lower castes have many ssrine, 
and eat pork twice or thrice a month. The supply of game is not 
great ; and what there is, is eaten principally by the lower classes of 
cultivators. The higher castes, however, eat partridges and quails, 
the only birds of which they ve fond. Lean goats’ meat is sold daily 
in the market at Arrah and Slsserim ; and the well-to-do Hindus, 
except a few Brihmans, do not scruple to buy meat from the 
butcher. In small places, these tradesmen kill whenever there is a 
demand. No beef is publicly sold ; but I suspect that more is used 
than is generally avowed, for both here and in Behar there ^ 
butchers who live by killing cattle. The killing of cattle is, Ws 
• is well known, hateful to a Hindu ; and accordingly when Muham- 
madans eat beef, they conceal the fact as much u possible, fro^ 
fear of giving offence to the Hindu portion of the community. 
To the inquiries, therefore, that ^ made, conducted chiefly bj^ 
Brdhmans, the people both of Behar and of Shihibdd denied 
what they consider the crime of beef-eating. The flesh of buf* 
fisloes is in little or no request Fish is even scarcer here than 
in Behar, thm being very few large tanks. The only direction in 
which there is room for luxury in food among the natives is in the 
use of'rice, gAf, milk, spices, sugar, salt, and oil ‘The quantity of 
oil considered as a full daily allowance for five persona, young and 
old, varies in different places from 4 oz. to 8| os., the latter figure 
being usually nearer the truth than the former. Sugar, or extract of 
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sugar-caoCi is chiefly used in sweetmeats for children, and at all 
feasts on public occasions. Adults generally use sugar only with 
sherbet, a cooling drink consumed in the hot weather in this part 
of the country, composed of water and sugar, or extract of sugar- 
cane, with capsicum or black pepper, both of which are considered 
cooling. Rice is eaten twice a day by all who can aflbrd it ; but 
near the Ganges the staple food of the lower orders is generally some 
coarser grain, which, in the interior also, is used at least once a day. 
The coarse grains in commonest use are barley, pease, and a pulse 
called thana (Cicer arietinum). A few of the poorer people use as 
substitutes for grain — mahui flowers, and the kernels of the manfp>, 
sakwd, and' ktnd fruits. The family of a poor farmer with one 
plough (consisting of six persons young and old), consumes daily 7| 
lbs. of cleaned grain for Imiling, and as much meal for pudding, with 
1 lb. 10 oa of split pease for seasoning— in all, i6 Ibi lo oa of 
farinaceous food each day for the six persons, young and old, which 
seems a very large allowance. The fuel in most common use is .cow- 
dung made into cakes ; sometimes it is mixed with husks of rice, 
but 'more frequently it is used alone. In the well-cleared parts of 
the District, firewood is exceedingly* dear, and, indeed, is often not 
procurable, except by sending cattle and woodcutters to a great 
distance. Even in the vicinity of some forests it is very scarce, the 
trees being preserved, partly from religious motives, and partly 
because they shelter game. The demand for cow-dung cakes is, 
therefore, very great, as in the cold season every one who can 
procure fuel burns a fire by his bedside ; and the quantity of bushes, 
rushes, and woody stems of various crops, such as arhar and 
cotton, that is procurable, is quite insufficient for fueL” 

Mr. Eyre gives the following estimates of the monthly household 
expenses of (i) a Muhammadan, and (a) a Hindu well-to-do family 
of six persons:— (i.) Meat, 14s.; rice, 9s. sd.; pulses, 5s.; flour, 5s.; 
melted butter, 13s. 5d.; salt and spices, is. 3d.; oil, 5&— tota4 £2, 
13s. id. (a.) Rice, iis. 3d.; pulses, 6s. 3d.; flour, 5a; melted butter, 
13s. $d.; salt and spices, 8a sd.; oil, 5s.— total, £2, 9a 4d. If we 
add the cost of tobacco, fdn, and firewood, the monthly expenditure 
will in both cases amount to about ;^3. The Muhammadan family 
would keep one male and two female servants ; the former receives 
his food and aa a month as wages, the latter only receive food and 
clothing. The children of the servants are maintained the head 
of the house, and expenses connected with their birth and marriage 
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are met by him. The tout yearly wage and expenditure amount to 
j^ia, 8s. For a Hindu family, one male and one female servant 
are considered sufficient, and the cost of their maintenance is about 
jQi, 8s. per annum. 

Games, Amusements, Conveyances, These differ in no 
respect from those found in the Districts of Patnd and Gayi I neetl 
only add to the description which hu been given in the Statistical 
Account of Gayi {ante, pp. 78-83), that the custom of keeping fighting 
rams is common in all these Districts. A good ram will sell for ;^3 
orjCi. 

Agriculture.— A general idea of the sute of cultivation in Shi- 
hibid District, and of the various crops which are grown in the 
different /orgBRir, may be gathered from the following abstract of a 
Report which was submitted by the Collector in November r873, at 
a time when it was feared that there would be a considerable failure 
of food-crops throughout this part of the country. The total area of 
the District is 4385 square miles, or 3,808,400 acres. Of this area, 

3 . 300.000 acres may, in round numbers, be said to be cultivated. 
The area usually covered by autumn {MaJal) and winter {aghanl) 
crops is about 1,500,000 acres, that occupied by spring or raU crops 

600.000 acres, and that covered by other than food staples 100,000 
acres. The rabi crop is grown chiefly in the north of the District. 
In parganis Arrah and Birdgdwan, from two-thirds to three-fourths 
of the lands are under rabl cultivation. In Bhojpur and Dihiyd, the 
proportion is about a half, and in Dindrah about two-ihirdi. The 
remaining pargands produce principally rice, about three-fourths of 
the area yielding a rice crop in ordinary years. Among staples other 
than food grains may be mentioned— opium, indigo, sugar-cane, oil 
seeds, and cotton. In Arrah and Birigiwan, with a cultivated 
area of about 140,000' acres, there are about 4000 acres which 
produce such staples. In Bihiyd, with a cultivated area of 1 34,000 
acres, 8000 acres yield staples other than food grains. 

Soils.— Shdhdbdd may be said to have on the whole a much drier 
soil than the trans-Gangetic Districts of Sdran and Tirhut Along 
the north of the District runs a fringe of low-lying land, locally 
known as khddlr tamfn, representing the bed of the Bands or old 
Ganges, which is annually inundated for about four months, when the 
present stream is in high flood. Cold-weather aops of the finest 
character are grown here, on a soil which is enriched by the silt 
which every flood brings down. 
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Toy little land haa been rendered uncultifable through being 
covered bjr land blown fifon the bed of the Sdn. The toil ii light 
for a few nilei west from that river during the greater part of iti 
ooune, except at iti mouth, where the influence of the Gangei makei 
itielf felt According to Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton, this light toil can 
be divided into two dames, one consisting of fine sand, mixed inth 
a loose mould, and known as fie/e, wiar, and rehar; the other a very 
tenadons clay, intermixed with a good deal of coarse sand, which 
becomes so hard in dry weather, u to be frequently mistaken ^for 
clay. It is only when mixed with water that its true nature becomes 
apparent Both soils, so long as they are kept moist, produce good 
crops 1 but without continual irrigation they grow nothing, except 
a few pulses sown in the rains. Throughout the District, a 
mould forms a large portion of the soil ; when quite free, it is known 
as iorat, pairA, and dkasht but when a little clay is found with it, it 
is called ri/ef. This last soil is especially fitted for rice. 

Clay or lands are considered the best, on the whole, as they 
‘retain moisture very well, and produce cold weather crops without 
irrigation. When a greyish black tinge is present the soil is called 
Aharwf or kewN. This produces wheat, /fv, masArf, gram, and 
khuM; but by the middle of March, it is baked hard and covered 
with gaping fissures caused by the heat. If a parallel line be drawn 
at a distance of three miles from the Sdn, up to the Grand Trunk 
Road and then along that road, all the soil in the Sdsserdm Subdivi* 
slon to the north and west of such a line is kharAU—^ black argil, 
laceous soil, with a slight admixture of sand. To the east and 
south, again, is the iorat soil, which is annually fertilised by the hill 
streams. Balmat soil produces good rice crops ; but if in village 
lands, vegetables and opium are generally grown on it DAono soil 
is of a similar character. The soil in the saucer-shaped valleys on 
the I^mur plateau is a rich rmd purely vegetable mould, swept 
down firom the hills above. 

Ricx Cultivation.— There are three principal rice crops:— 
(il) The MaM, or early-rain crop, which is sown in July or August, 
and ripens in about sixty days ; (s) the Afanqg, which is sown broad* 
, cut in June or July and reaped in November and December; (3) the 
npAw winter crop^ which is also sown in June and July, and is 
traniplantad in August and reaped in December and January. 
There is another kind of rice called Atro, sown in November, trans. 
planted in January, and cut in April This crop is grown only on 
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nanh bods and on the itdet and in the beds of shallow riven; 
the area CDltivated with it is very limited. The fint rice crop yields 
aboat 3-i6ths, the second about s-i6ths, and the third about 9-i6ths 
of the entire out-turn ; the figures being in an avetsige year about 
70^000 toni^ 175*000 tons, and 315,000 tons respectively. 

The two chief varieties of the early-rain crop are the litkiyi and 
the sM 6 . The ground is ploughed and afterwards harrowed while 
it is under water, and then seed is sown broad-cast. After two 
or three days the water is run off; but the ground is again flooded 
after an interval of eight or ten days, and remains under water till 
the crop hu ripened. From 48 Ibi to 50 lbs. of seed are required 
for an acre, and the produce averages about 7 cwts. 

The bdwag, or broad-cast rice, is sown after the commencement 
of the rains, generally on low landa Little attention is paid' to the 
crop after it is once sown. The amount of seed used, and the aver- 
age out-turn are the same as in the case of siiklyd. The following 
sin varieties are mentioned by the Collector : — (t) karM^ (s) 
( 3 ) ( 4 ) badtU ( 5 ) Umnk, ( 6 ) karakaH, 

The winter rice, called ropi, is sown broad-cast on nursery beds, 
nearly a hundredweight of seed being used for every acre. The field 
is then smoothed with the harrow {keagd). In about a week the 
seed hu germinated ; and before a month hu elapsed, the seedlings 
are transplanted into fresh ground. The crop is cut in December 
or January, and the out-turn on an acre of land is generally from 
1 1 to IS cwt Winter rice is seldom planted two years in succession 
in the same field, but is alternated with broad-cut rice. The latter 
is cultivated with leu trouble and expense; but the out-turn from the 
former is much greater, and all the finer kinds of rice are transplanted. 
The following seventeen varietiu are given by the Collector {1) 
(s) I^gckir, (3) kawaOds (4) tddk pauntf, (5) ( 6 ) 

sakkidt, (7) karaagl, (8) jkiagt, (9) kaptakd, (10) amdgkand, (11) 
sakkkilds, {ta)/a/kar, {ii)ajkarkda, {t4)takadljHl, <15) kafidr, (16) 
tUkarkkfgt (17) bkirkakdr. The following seventeen sorts arc also 
grown in Shfihibdd:— <i8) bailand, (19) bardatl, (so) nAinsukh, (si) 
fidnuff, (as) kanakArd, (23) kaakU (34) rdmjHd, (35) gauadkla, 
(afi) Idiayd, (37) rataagcp, (38) sUd bkaj, (39) hdrird, (30) rdm> 
preakad bkap, (31) skdm alrd, (33) rdaudi, (33) idki/, (34) sdgd 
PuUAa 

In Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton's time, rice wu the principal crop in 
the District, except on the low banks of the Ganges ; although the 
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neglect of some landowners in repairing the reservoirs on tlieir 
estates had somewhat diminished the extent cultivated, and had very 
much reduced the produce. He estimated that half the District 
was cultivated with rice, and he had no doubt that extended irriga- 
tion would render the land fully as productive as in Behar. All the 
transplanted rice is finer than what usually grows in Bengal, but 
inferior to that of Behar. The finest variety, sukhdds, is very white, 
and its smell is nearly as agreeable as that of the Patnd bdnsmati. 
The land on which the seedlings are reared is generally manured, 
and about half of it is planted with rice after the seedlings have 
been plucked. The remainder lies fallow. The seed is commonly 
made to sprout before it is sown, and the quantity of unprepared 
seed that is sown in any crop of rice is very inconsiderable.” 

Hie seasons for sowing and reaping vary considerably with the 
rainfall. The following dates for the different crops were ascer- 
tained by Captain Hey wood, R.E., from personal investigation, and 
may be thoroughly relied upon. Boro rice is sown from November 
loth to January 15th, and cut from April ist to May 31st Early 
rice, including sdtfdyd and bdwagt is sown from June 15th to August 
31st, and cut from September loth to November 30th. Winter rice 
IS sown from June 15th to July 30th. The work of transplanting 
takes place between July tstli and September loth, but the period 
of greatest activity is generally about the middle of .August. The 
crop is cut from November ist to December 2 2d. 

The names by which rice is distinguished in the various stages of 
its growth are as follows ’.—IHehhan, the seed ; ropa^ tlic seedling ; 
riHra, the plant when the ear appears ; A//, the e.ir ; dudha, when 
the grain is soft ; gotU when the grain hardens ; dhdn^ ri|)e paddy ; 
thaul, cleaned rice blnU, cooked rice. With these may be compared 
the names given in the Statistical Accounts of P.itna and Gayd Dis- 
tricts (vol. xi. p. 1 10, el HHte, p. 84). 

Preparations made prom Rice, A'c.— I have little to add to 
the list of preparations made from rice given in the Statistical Account 
of Gayd {ante, p. 84). The prices in the market vary with those 
of the ingredienta The Deputy-Collector of Bliabua states that 
mirU, or parched paddy, sells at 10 lbs. for a shilling; and tliat 
ehird, or rice which has lieen steeped in-water and then beaten, is 
sold at from 16 Iba to 18 Iba for a shilling. 

Bhdt, or plain boiled nee; khichri, or rice cooked with ddl; 
rasfd, or rice cooked with molasses ; dhdn Idtvd, or roasted paddy ; 
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tharhi, or roasted rice; and the mixtures made from rice flour, 
(Aanre/d, by boiling it in molasses and water, or by cooking it with 
melted butter — are the preparations made from rice which are most 
commonly eaten by the people of this District. It is stated that no 
liquid preparations are made from rice in ShihAbid. 

Other Cerealr — Wheat, or gaham (Triticum vulgare), is sown 
from the 15th October to the aoth November, and reaped from the 
37th February to the r5th April. It is generally sown broad-cast on 
sandy soil, and requires as a rule three waterings. It is frequently 
sown on lands from which a crop of early rice has been taken. It 
is often sown together with barley, and also with gram, mustard, or 
linseed. Bread (ra/l) is made from wheat flour (mdiWJ). The stubble 
is grazed by cattle, and the pounded straw (Mtisd) is used u fodder. 
Barley or jda (Hordeum hexastichum) is sown from the 15th October 
to the 3 1st December, and cut from the 30th February to the rsih 
April. It is sown partly with wheat, in which case the crop is calle<l 
guyai; partly by itself, and partly with pulse. When mixed with 
gram or peas, the crop is called ydfi Mnid, and jdokardt respectively. 
Coarse bread is made from barley; but the grain is more usually 
parched and then pounded, in which form, wiled sati, it is largely 
consumed by the labouring classes. Like wheat, barley is sown 
broad cast, and requires three waterings. Oats or jdi (Avena sativa) 
are sown from the 15th October to the aoth November, and cut 
from the aoth February to the r5ih April/ This crop is but little 
grown in ShihAbid District, except on estates under Euro|)can 
managemenL CMnd (Panicuni iniliaceum) may be sown at almost 
any season from the aoth December to the 1st May. It is cut Irom 
the rolh February to the 15th June; two or three crops being some- 
times taken during the same season. It rerjuires but little water, and 
is frequently sown on poppy lands after the opium crop has been 
gathered. Jtfarud (P:ieusme corocana), a millet, is sown from the 
15th June to the aoth July, and cut from the rsth August to the 
r5th October. It is partly sown broad cast, and partly transplanted 
to ground that afterwards gives a winter crop. It is largely con- 
sumed by the poorer classes in the form of sa/u, or as coarse bread. 
This is a most important crop, and in bad seasons, when the rice 
crop fails, it supports the people till the spring crops have been 
harvested. Maize, or Indian-corn (makdi), is sown from the aoth 
June to the aoth July, and cut from the 15th July to the i5ih 
August It has in many parts of Shdhibid District, and especially 
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along the bank of the Ganges, succeeded maruA as the staple Mcifaf 
crop. The out-turn is larger, and the grain more satisfying. Be- 
sides being consumed in the form of bread, or as the young 
ears, while still green, are often parched in the cob, and so eaten. 
Jamrit a species of Holcus, is often sown together with Indian 
com. It is generally cut in September. Bdjrd (Pencillaria spicata) 
is sown from the ist July to the 15th August, and cut from the 15th 
September to the 15th October. Koda, a species of Paspalnm, is 
sown fiom the soth June to the 31st July, and cut from the 19th 
September to the 3d December. Sdmodn^ a millet, and Uagin^ are 
sown in July and cut in September. 

Grben Crops. — Gram, Mt or ckand (Cicer arietinum)^ is sown 
from the 15th October to the 15th December, and cut from the 15th 
February to the 5th April. Besides forming the best fodder for 
fattening horses, this pulse is eaten by the natives in all stages of 
its growth. The young leaf is eaten as rdf, and the grain is split 
and converted into ddf, or pounded into talA. Khtsdri (Lathyrus 
sativus) is sown from the 1st October to the 15th November, and 
cut from the loth February to the isth March. This crop is fre- 
quently sown broad-cast among the rice stubble. It requires no 
care j and the grain is eaten by the poorer classes, who, unlike the 
people of Eastern Bengal, have no prejudice against its use. Peas or 
motor (Pisum sativum) are sown from the 15th October to the aoth 
November, and cut from the asth January to the isth Match. 
RoMor or orkor (Cytisus cajan) is of two kinda Both are sown 
from the aoth June to the ist August; but the inferior kind or roAor 
proper is cut generally in February, while the superior kind, some- 
times called rdm rokor , is cut a month later, and sometimes not till 
the 15th April MosAri (Ervum lens), a lentil, b sown from the loth 
October to the isth December, and cut from the 9th February to 
the aoth March. Urid (Kutu ulunu), also of two kinds, the green 
and the black, is sown from the aoth June to the 31st July, and cut 
from the 30th September to the 16th. MAg (Phaseolus mungo) is 
sown at the same time as urid^ and cut from the aoth November 
to the 15th December. Rokor Arid and mAg are often sown in 
the same field. Motki is sown in August, and cut from the 16th 
November to the 3d December. KoItU (Dolichos bifloius) b sown 
from the 30th August to the isth September, and cut from the ayth 
November to the aoth December. 

Oil Sbrds.'— L inseed or ttsi (Linum usitatbsimum) b sown ftom'the 
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15 th October to the aoth November, and usually cut early in March, 
but the harvesting period extends from the 15th Febniary to the ist 
April Castor or renri (Ricinus communis) is sown from the aoth 
June to the ist August, and cut from the a9th December to the 30th 
April Tit (Sesamum orientate) is sown in July and reaped in Se|H 
tember. Mustard or rdi (Sinapis nigra) is sown from the 1 sth October 
to the aoth November, and cu^from the 25th December to the aSth 
February ; but very little is left on the ground after the beginning of 
February. The cultivation of oil seeds, and the processes used in 
extracting the oil have been fully described by Mr. Bourdillon, 
whose report has been inserted in the Statistical Account of Cayi 
District (oM/r, pp. 89-91). 

The VecetabiiES mentioned by the Collector are carrots (^Wr), 
cadish {fHuti and baigun), which are sown in October and ripen in 
March; potatoes {dtu), sweet potatoes {sakarkand), and suthnl, a 
variety of the Dioscorea, which are sown in October and rit)en in 
January or February ; beans (x/m), sown in July and cut in March ; 
/undo, and tauAf or kadJ, which are sown in July and ripen in 
August; and hhanrd, sown in July and gathered in November. 
Among condiments the Collector mentions chillies, which are grown 
all the year round ; carraway (*frJ), coriander (dkaitl/d), and aniseed 
(saa/), which are all cultivated from October to March. Carraway 
and aniseed are largely grown in the Bhabui Division, whence they 
are exported to other Districts. 

The Fruit-Trees of Shlhibdd resemble those which are grown 
in the Districts of Patnd and Gayi. The commonest are — mangoes, 
apples, loquats, tUAU, oranges, lemons, mulberries, &r. The date- 
palm is cultivated for the sake of the juice, from which a liquor, tdrl, 
is manulkctured. The mahud (lower is used for the manufacture of 
country spirit, and is also eaten by the poorer classes, especially by 
those living near the jungles. 

Fibrb& — C otton, la/dr, is sown in October and reaped in May. 
Jute or patad (Corchorus capsularis) is sown in February or March, 
and cut in August and September. Hemp or tan (Crotolaria juncea) 
is sown from the 15th June to the 15th July, and cut from the 30th 
Sqitember to the 31st January. 

Miscellaneous Crops.— Sugar-Cane (M) is planted from the 
igdi Febraary to the aoth March, and cut from the aoth November 
to tte aoth of the following April As a mle, the ^ takes a year 
to ripen. It b planicd m enttings of about a foot in lengdi, in rows 
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about two feet apart When the plant begins to sprout, it is well 
watered and the surrounding earth is loosened. Each plant grows 
into a cluster of canes, which are generally ready for cutting in Feb- 
ruary or March. I'his is a very valuable crop, and is grown exten- 
sively throughout the District It requires great care, and must have 
seven or eight waterings, even if the other crops have to do without 
water in consequence. The method of extracting the juice is much 
the same as that described in the StatisticalAccount of Gayd District 
(ante, pp. 93, 93), except that in many villages an iron mill is now 
being substituted for the indigenous stone mill. 

Poppy or peshtd (Papaver somniferum) is sown from the 15th 
October to the 33d November, and the capsules are scarified for the 
purpose of extracting the juice from the 10th February to the 31st 
March. The cultivation of the poppy, and the method of extracting 
the opium, &c., has been fully described in the Statistical Account 
of Patni District (vol. xi. pp. 114, 115 and 146-154). The area 
under cultivation in Shdhdbdd in 1875 was 35i38i opium bighds, or 
33,050 acres; the total out-turn was 7554 mounds, or 369 tons 16 
cwt; and the average produce per bigbd 81 ) sen, equal to an out- 
turn of 37! lbs. of opium per acre. 

Betkl-Leap or fidn is cultivated at all seasons in the manner de- 
scribed in the Statistical Account of Gayi District {ante, p. 93). 

Tobacco is not much cultivated. A species called ehanpatl is 
grown near Sisserdm over an area of about 100 bighds. From this 
is produced from 800 to 1000 mounds of leaf, which is for the most 
IMUt disposed of locally, but a small quantity is exported to Benires 
and the North-West Provinces. • 

Safplower or kusdm (Carthamus tinctorius) is sown from the 15111 
October to the 15th November, and gathered from the 15th February 
to the isth April. The dye is made from the flowers, and oil is 
afterwards expressed from the seed. The seeds are placed in an 
earthen pot (hdndl), which is pierced with holes, and put on another 
pot. Fire is applied under the lower pot and all round the upper 
one, and the oil trickles through the holes into the lower pot. The 
oil expressed has a very offensive odour ; it is used for besmearing 
the leather maths used in irrigation, and also for application on sores 
and ulcers. The poorer classes also use it for burning, and some- 
times for culinary purposes. No use is made of the seeds after the 
oil has been extracted from them. Safflower is sometimes planted 
by itself, but is ofiener intermixed with other crops. The area under 
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cultivation is less than it was formerly. In Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton't 
time the annual produce was estimated at 799 mannAs, valued at 

jC4S^ 

Indigo. — ^The system of indigo cultivation in Patni, Gayi, and 
Shihibdd is totally different from that followed in the Districts north 
of the Ganges. Tlie cultivation is for the most part that is, 
on lands in which the factory have by long ]>ossession acquired a 
prescriptive right. The wliule expenses are paid directly by the 
planter, who employs his on n labourers and bullocks. The seed is 
sown all through the rains from June to October on good rati lands, 
or on lands which, from their propinquity to a river, have an alluvial 
soil. The seed is sown early in the rains ; and the plant grows to a 
goorl height by the end of Seiitembcr, when it is cut for the first 
lime, and the manufacture commences. 'I'he stalks {kinthi) are 
allowed to remain in the ground and gather strength during the 
ensuing cold and hot weather ; they throw out leaves again on the a])- 
pearance of the rains, and give a firsi-ratc cutting in July and August. 
Two crops are always obtained from one sowing ; but on strong soils, 
and under favourable circumstances, the plant after its second cutting 
gives a good supply of seed in December, and is then allowed to 
stand for a third crop. After this the land is ploughed and leased 
out for a year for spring crops ; in this way the soil is refreshed, and 
prepared to bear indigo cultivation again in the following year. Thus, 
the same fields will be cultivated with indigo for three years, and 
with spring crops in the fourth year, after which they will be again 
sown with indigo. This system of cultivation, called kunthl, is the 
one most generally practised in the southern Districts of Behar ; but 
some indigo is also grown on Khtjatndwah system. In this case the 
indigo is sown by the cultivators on poppy lands in March or April, 
and reaped at the end of the rains, in time to allow of a crop of opium 
being taken off the same bnds. The whole cultivation is at the cost 
and risk of the cultivators, who Uke an advance from the factory 
(generally from los. to us. a bighS), and bind themselves by contract, 
under a penalty of £2 a bighd, to cultivate a certain area with in- 
digo. The crop is cut by the cultivator, but is carted to the factory 
(which supplies the seed gratis) at the planter’s expense, and the 
bundles are then weighed, measured, and paid for at the rate of as. 
for four bundles, or one cart-load. I he frequent disputes anting 
out of the system of measurement have m roost cases given rise to a 
pnctice of appraising the croiis on the field. Arbitrators are appointed 
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who calcalate the value* before they are cut, and this qntem is 
geneialljr preferred bjr both parties. The factory is saved a good deal 
of trouble^ and the cultivators the expense of bribing the fiwtoiy ser> 
vant^ who record the number of bundles carted into the factory. 
The sums paid to the cultivators vary according to the quality of tte 
crop from los. to the average being about 3s. a or 
about £% an acre. As the sole expense to the cultivator is rt*** of 
actual cultivation, and as he is able to take a second crop so valuable 
as opium off the land, the arrangement may be considered as usually 
very remunerative to him. According to Mr. Thomson, a landowner 
in Shdhdbdd District, the total expense to the cultivator of growings 
highd of indigo is 15s. ; and for a fair out-turn he receives from the 
factory £7, and sometimes as much as ^^3 per But the 

necessity for extreme labour in irrigating at the most trying season 
of the year, prevents this system from being so popular with the 
cultivators as the high rate of profit would lead one to expect 

The manufacture is carried on in much the same manner as in 
Tirhut, and need not be particularly described (see voL xiiL pp. 
98-104). There are two periods for manufacture. The first 
makdi, as it is called, is in the beginning of August ; and at this 
time all thx JemdwaA indigo and the second crop of the indigo 
are manufactured. At the second ma/iai, beginning about the 9th 
October, the first crop of the kunthi cultivation is usually manu- 
factured. Owing probably to the drier climate and less favour- 
able soil, the dye in ShihdbiJ District is as a rule inferior to 
that of Tirhut, and fetches a lower price. In consequence of 
frequent droughts, the crop is an exceedingly precarious one ; and 
the smaller profits realised even in the best season by the planters, 
owing to the low price brought by the dye, renders them less able 
than those on the north of the Ganges to weather bad years. Regu- 
lar supplies of water from the Sdn canals may remedy the losses 
caused by the uncertainty of the rainfall ; but of late years the canal 
works, by raising the price of labour, have considerably injured the 
profits of this industry, and it is not unlikely that indigo cultivation 
south of the Ganges will be altogether discontinued. 

Asia, Ovt-tdrn or Crops, fac— The figures on lecoid showing 
the aieu occupied by different crops are at best only iqipioxiniaiiely 
accurate, and the publication of such statistics is nailer any circum- 
stances nnsatisfitctoiy ; but when, u is the case in a>aiiai^, thcsn 
areu will shortly be dtanged by the mtrodnctnn of a compkle ^s- 
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tern of inigation, whereby the area occupied by irrigated ciopt will 
be largely increased) while that covered by crops rctjuiring little or 
no irrigation will be diminished, such statistics, even if they are now 
trustworthy, will shortly become misleading. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton 
estimated the total area of Shihibid District at 4087 square miles ; 
of which r36 square miles were occupied by rivers, tanks, manhes, 
and watercourses, 764 square miles by hills and Ubleland, 67 s 
square miles by forests, jungleJ^ and deserted villages and fields, 
and 174 square miles by broken corners, burial-grounds, roads, 
markets, and barren lands. In other words, 1746 square miles 
were waste-lands, 2294 square miles were cultivated, and 47 
square miles were cultivable. In 1870 the Collector estimated 
the total area oLjhe District at 4403 square miles; of which S755 
square miles wer, cultivated, 521 square miles were cultivable, 
149 square miles weie under water, and 978 square miles were inca- 
pable of cultivation. At the commencement of the paragraphs on 
Agriculture, I have given roughly the areas occupied by paddy and 
the spring crops throughout the District. For the Sdsserlm Sulxlivi- 
sion Mr. Eyre gives the following statistics for the year 1872-73 : — 
Total area of the Subdivision, 1757 square miles. Cultivated area, 
about 1488 square miles, or 952,535 acres ; under paddy, 132,207 
acres, or about one-seventh of the cultivated area; wheat, 156,508 
acres, or about one-sixth of the cultivated area ; peas, 96,675 acres ; 
gram, 60,340 acres; masuH, 58,271 acres; barley, 29,875 acres; 
AAesdri, 24,690 acres; ra/iar, 24,652 acres; linseed, 5896 acres. 
Total under the spring crops specified, 456,907 acres, or nearly half 
the cultivated area. Under maruA, 1 1,918 acres, and under tanguii, 
250 acrea The average produce per acre is given as follows : — Rice, 
broadcast, 5 maunds; transplanted, 7 maunis; wheat, 6 mauHdt, 
3 <erf / peas, 2 maunds, 25 sets; masur, 2 maunds, 10 strs; barley, 
8 snautub; Mesdri, 1 maund, 35 sers ; rahar, i maund, 5 strs; gram, 
3 maunds; linseed, 7 maunds, 4 strs; marud, 3 maunds, 8 strs; and 
/angdn, 4 snaunds. For the other Subdivisions 1 have no accurate 
figures. In 1870 Mr. H. C. Levinge, the Superintending Engineer 
of the Sdn circle, issued a series of questions to five of the principal 
landowners in the District, of whom three were Europeans and two 
natives. The following answers were returned, showing the prodnoe 
per acre of the different crops ; where the answets gave different 
figures, the average has been uken: — Paddy, 13 maumdM (9I 
cwts.); wheat, 13 maunds (9} cwts.); barley, 13I mautsds (nearly 
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10 cwts.) ; linseed, 7 maunis (5I cwts.) ; peas, i 3 | maundt (abont 9 
xwts.); sugar-cane, 31 maunds (or about as) cwts.); ehmd, is| 
mau^s (about 9 cwts.) ; safflower, i mauad (8a lbs.) ; tobacco, 14 
mounds (10) cwts.) ; opium, 8) sers (17 lbs.). 

Condition or the Cultivators.— A holding of above 100 acres 
in extent would be considered a very large farm, and anytlung below 
10 Hg^ 4 s or 3) acres a very small one. A fair-sixed comfortable 
holding for a husbandman cultivating his own lands would be about 
40 iighds or 13 acres. A single pair of oxen cannot plough more 
than 15 Mgids or 5 acres. A small holding of this size would not 
make a peasant so well off as a respectable retail shopkeeper in a 
village, but it would enable him to live as well as a man earning Rs. 8 
or 1 6s. a month in wages. The general condition of the labouring 
classes has been already described. The proportion of tenants with 
rights of occupancy to the general body of tenants-at-will is said to 
be as one to four. The number of cultivators who have established, 
or have been acknowledged as possessing, rights of occupancy is re- 
turned at 1497 ; while 985 persons have been acknowledged to pos- 
sess land in perpetuity without enhancemeiit of rent, under Act X. of 
1859. The expenses of a cultivator’s household have already been 
given. According to the Collector, a peasant could support himself 
and a middling-sized family comfortably on Rs. 10 or ;^t a month. 

The Domestic Animals of Shihibid District consist, as in Patni, 
of fiuffaloes, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, pigs, fowls, ducks^ pigeons, 
dogs, cats, and horses. Those used in agriculture are oxen and 
buffaloes. The animals reared for food or as articles of trade 
are sheep, goats, pigs, fowls, ducks, pigeons, and horses. The value 
of a fairly good cow varies from jQi to j£i, los. ; of a pair of oxen, 
from jQi in the Sisserdm Subdivision, and jQj, 4s. in the Bhabui 
Subdivision, tO;^4 in the Sadr and Baxir Subdivisions ; of a pair of 
buffaloes, from in the Sadr Subdivision to ;^4 or j£$ m the 
other Subdivisioiu ; of a score of sheep, from £2 to los. ; of 
a score of kids six months old, from £1 to £2 ; and of a score of 
pigs, from £6 to ;^8. 

The Agricultural Implements m use in this District are as 
follows >~(i) The Aal or plough, which consists of the joyil or yoke, 
the parikai or handle^ the Aarfr or pole, the pkdr or ploughshare, 
, the nidhd or leather by which the yoke is fastened to the pole^ and 
the karAdrt or pin which fixes the share to the plough. The imple- 
ment is drawn by two bullocks, and is of the same form as that umd 
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in Fatnd. The price of a plough uiih the yoke is, according to Mr. 
Eyre, only is. 3<l. (2) Tiie /Jr, a son of plough used for sowing seed in 
drills, which differs from the Aj/ in having a small iron spike (/erxiS) in 
place of the phAr. It has also a long hollow bamboo called mAid hAnsA% 
with a funnel-shaped mouth. This bamboo isi fastened to the pole, 
and to the /Jr or bottom of the handle ; and the seed placed in the 
cup or funnel falls down the hollow tube just behind the spike. (3) 
The Ae^igd or harrow is a log of wood used to level the ground affer 
it has been ploughed ; it is generally drawn by four oxen. (4) The 
Md/l or spade. (5) The /msua or sickle. (6) The tAiirpl or weeding 
iron. These instruments have all been described in the Slatiitical 
Accounts of the Districts of Patni and Oayi (vol. xi. pp. 118, 119, 
M/e, p. 96). 

There are four machines used in irrigation. 'I'he following de- 
scription of them is taken from a report by C.ii>i.iin J. M. Heywood, 
R.E., Executive Engineer employed on the Sdn (!anal Works : — 
''The mo/A consists of a leathern bucket made out of a single 
cow’s hide, varying in capacity from \\ to cubic feet ; the edges 
of the leather of the bucket or bag are turned over an iron ring 
from ij to 2 feet in circumference, and three iron stays welded 
to the ring at ec]uidistant points at one extremity, and also welded 
to one another, provide the necessary attachment for the rope. 
This rope, generally made of buffalo’s hide, one inch in dia- 
meter, is passed over a rude woo«lcn pulley supported by a 
forked post, firmly fixed at the lower end, and inclining over 
the well’s mouth at the upper end. I'hc rope is fastened to the 
yoke of the pair of bullocks, which supjily the motive power. The 
bullocks descend an inclined pl^ne varying in length with the depth 
of the well, and thus bring the bucket to the surface, where it is 
emptied by a man specially stationed for the purpose. In the field 
under irrigation, a third man u employed in admitting the water to 
the crops, or in sprinkling it over the ground with a wooden scoop, 
shap>ed something like a spade (called a AJ/AJ), from the spots 
where it collects. The average capacity of a motA is nearly af cubic 
feet, the quantity of water raised per hour varies from 75 to 250 
cubic feet ; and as the working day is often not less than twelve 
hours^ the daily out-turn varies from 900 to 3^^ cubic feet. 
The value of the leather bucket varies from 31- to 6s., the rope 
costs 8a, and the ironwork is. 6d The bucket lasts dunng the 
season of irrigation (about four months), and the rope two years. 

VOL. XIL ^ 
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The cost of irrigation for one season, as estimated by Mr. H. C. 
Levinge, the Superintending Engineer of the Sdn Circle, is as 
follows One-tenth of the cost of a pair of bullocks, 78. jd. ; four 
months* feed of bullocks, £1, 4s . ; four months’ wages for labourers, 
; cost of mlA, i is.— total, ^^7, i is. 3d. The average area irri- 
gated is 8 acres to one mm/A ; so that m/A irrigation costs nearly 
18s. per aae for the year. 

The /d/Aa or lever, weighted at one end, and attached by a rope to 
a small bucket at the other, which lias been deKribed in the Statistical 
.Account of Patnd District (vol. xL pp. 38, 39), is very largely used. 
The bucket (ktinri) is almost always of iron, and varies in capacity 
from ‘36 to *38 of a cubic foot The number of lifts per hour varies 
from 300 to 380, in wells about ao feet deep. The number of cubic 
feet raised per hour is from 73*5 to 96*84. One of these machines at 
Anah delivered 95*3 cubic feet per hour, and was able to water 8000 
square feet of peas. Another, delivering 73*5 cubic feet per hour, 
watered 5631 square feet of barley, making, in the two cases respec- 
tively, 6314 and 6833 cubic feet, as the watering usually given to an 
acre of such crops. The bucket costs 3s., and lasts in some cases 
nine jrears. One IdtAa requires three men ; but when more than 
one tdtAa is worked from the same well, fewer men are required for 
each lever. For instance, six /diliox worked from the same well 
may be managed with a complement of only ten men. The annual 
cost of irrigating with a Idt^ is thus estimated by Mr. Levinge 
One-eighth of the cost of a IdiAa and bucket, 6d. ; four months' 
distribution, laa— total, £2, 13s. 6d. One IdtAa will irri- 
gate half an acre in the year ; the cost is, therefore, £1^ 6s. 3d. 
per acre. The motA and the UtAa are generally used on high 
grounds; on lower lands, where facilities occur for, the collec- 
tion of water, the don or the sdnr is substituted. The tbn is a boat- 
shaped wooden scoops attached at one end to a lever, which has its 
fulcrum a little to the side, the lever being weighted at the other 
extremity with mud. The hollow is about 10 feet long, and 6^ 
inches wide, and varies in depth from 3 or 4 inches to 6 or 7 
inches, in different parts. The highest convenient lift is about 4^ 
feet, so that this machine is used solely for elevating water from the 
artificial reservoirs (dAars), so numerous in the Districts of 
Patni, and Gayfi. It is worked with great rapidity, almost twice as 
fast M the MlAs, and the ordinary capacity varies from i to 0*8 cubic 
feet, so that a very large quantity of water (500 cubic feet) can be 
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ruled ^ its meai^ m an hour. Tiro attendanli are required to 
afford the necessary relief at the machine, and one man or a boy ia 
employed in the field. The Jon will last two yean The cost of 
irrigation by this method is thus estimated by Mr. Levinge Half 
cost ofJoM, 3s. ; four months' distribution, 19a —total, ^^3, sa 
One will irrigate eight acres [kv year, and the cost is, therefore, 
7a qd. per acre. The sdnr, or fAJnr, as it is catted in Patni Dis- 
trict. ia used instead of the don, when the quantity of water remain- 
ing is small It is a sort of triangular basket made of bamboo, with 
the edges raised on two sides. Cords are attached to each angle, 
and these are held by two men, one standing on either side of the 
ditch from which the water has to be raised. The idnr is worn out 
in a couple of daya The annual cost of this method of irrigation 
is thus estimated by Mr. Uvinge Cost of siaty-four baskets, Bs. • 
four months’ labour, £4, 16s. 6d.— total, ;^s, 41 64 The area 
irrigated in one year is 8 acres, so that the cost of irrigating 1 acre 
per year is 13a 

For the cultivation of what is technically known as a * plough ' of 
land, equal to about is} acres, the following cattle and implemenu 
would, according to the Collector, be generally necessary :->Two 
pair of oxen, one plough with yoke, drill, &c., a spade, a harrow, 
and a machine for irrigation. These implements and cattle would 
represent a capital of isa, of which about £6 would be spent 
on the oxen. Twelve and a half aaes, however, appears to be an 
excessively large 'plough.' About half that area, or ten higkds, is 
mentioned by Mr. Eyre, the Deputy-Collector of Slsserim, as suffi- 
cient to employ four oxen. The Deputy-Collectors of Bhabui and 
Baxdr in 1870 gave similar estimates, and calculated the cost of the 
requisite cattle and instrumenu at from £1 to £i, ras. 

Waois and Pricxs are reported to have risen in ShdhibAd District, 
but the Collector does not give the details for early years. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton, day labourers were in 1813 allowed 
from one bundle in twenty to one bundle in thirty-two of what 
they reaped ; but as their bundles were always considerably larger 
than those which the owner received, the rate of their wages could 
not be correctly ascertained By calculating the most usual allow- 
ances given to day-labourers in each division. Dr. Buchanan- 
Hamilton found that the rate varied from 3I to 8| per cent of the 
gron produce. The quantity of grain reaped daily by one man 
varied in different parts from 8t} lbs. to 349 Iba, the amount being 
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grettest when the rate of pay was lowest, and rice versa. The reaper, 
therefore, received from 9^ lbs. to 21 lbs. as his share. He had to 
carry the grain to the threshing floor ; and was also requir^, when 
the rate of wage for reaping was high, to thresh for nothing what he 
had reaped. The whole expense of harvesting charged to the land- 
lord varied from 6 to 1 1 per cent of the gross produce. 

There is now no regular rate of wages common to the whole 
District Wherever the Government irrigation scheme has created 
a demand for labour, the rate has risen to 2 dnnds or 3d. a day for 
unskilled labour ; but in the more remote parts of the District, the 
old rates still prevail The cost of skilled labour has also risen 
considerably of late years. Before the opening of the -canal works, 
masons, carpenters, and blacksmiths received from 3 to 4 innds or 
from 4^d. to 6d. for a day's work. Now, masons receive from 4 to 
4} innds, or from 6d. to 7d., carpenters from 4 to 6 dnnds, or from 
6d. to 9d., and blacksmiths from 4 dnnis 8 pies to 6 dnnds, or from 
yd. to 9d. for the same work. Unskilled labourers usually get from 
1 dnni 6 pies to a innds, or from 2^d. to 3d. per diem, but those 
employed on the canal works often receive a innis 6 pies or 3jd. 
Agricultural labourers are generally paid in grain, at the rate of 5 
lbs. per diem. Women and children receive half wages, i dnni or 
i^d. for a day's work— a very low rate, considering the amount of 
labour that a woman can perform in these Districts. 

Pricis. — ^The variation in prices for the ten years from 1863 to 
1872, in the Sdsserim Subdivision, may be taken to fairly represent 
the rates for the whole District. In 1863, common husked rice was 
selling at 15 jsrr for the rupee, or 7s. 6d. a hundredweight ; wheat, at 
16^ sm for the rupee, or 6a. 9d. a hundredweight; marui, at 17} sets 
for the rupee, or 6s. sd. a hundredweight; barley,at lyj^i/rrfor the 
npee, or 6s. 6|d. a hundredweight ; and MesM, at 24} sets for the 
rupee, or 4s. 7}d. a hundredweight Daring the next three yean 
prices were high, owing to a succession of bad harvests. Rke and 
wheat sold at ii| sm for the rupee, or 9s. 9d. a hundredweight; 
mamd, at 13 sers for the rupee, or 8s. yd. a hundredweight; barley, 
at 30 Mrr the rupee, or 5s. yd. a hundredweight; and at 

17 sm the rupee, or 6s. yd. a hundredweight By 1868 prices bad 
retuned to the normal rates. Rice sold at 16 sers the rupee, or ys. 
a hundredwdght ; wheat, at ix sm the rupee, or 9s. 4d. a hnndr^- 
wei^ti maniit at so} sm the rupee, or 5a 4d. a hundredweigbt; 
baiky, at 15 Mrr tte rupee, or ya 6d. a hundredweight; and 
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Uadii, at a 4 MV rupee, or 4a. 9d. a hundredweight. Eiriy in 
187a, oonmon rice was selling at 17J strs the rupee, or 6 b. gd. a 
hundredweight ; wheat at so sert the rupee, or 5a gd. a hundred* 
weight , Munidf at 14 ttn the rupee, or 4s. 9d. a hundredweight j 
bariey, at ag mtt the rupee, or 4a rid. a hundrHweight ; and 
iAadrt, at 36} sa^s the rupee, or 4a gd. a hundredweight During 
the scarcity of i874-7g, rice sold in June r874 at lof rm the rupee, 
or loti ga a hundredweight ; and wheat at r4| ttn the arpee, or 
7 ** • hundredweight These were the highest prices during 

*he yesl‘. After this the price fell, till in Decenber t874 rice was 
'selling at ao mt, and wheat at 19 sers, for the rupee, w at ga gd. 
and ga 8d. a hundredweight respectively. 

WiiGHTS AND MaASUREa— The following tables are given by,the 
Collector : — 8 nA » i mdtha; 10 misha a r toH ; 5 m i tkhatdk; 
16 cUoAtto r ttr; g rert i pasuri; 8 pasurt-i man or mmmi of 
8a lbs. avoirdupoia This is the standard or pakkA rate of weight 
throughout the District ; but in grain and other transactions various 
local weights are commonly used. These vary, not only from 
pnrgand to pargand, but from village to vill^e; and different 
weights ar^ often used in the same village for weighing different 
commoditiea The number of sm in a mound varies from 40 to ga, 
and the vreight of the component rerr also variea The standard «r 
contains 80 folds, the told being the weight of the sikkd rupees or 
180 grains troy ; and norer is heavier than 88 to'ds. The most com* 
monly used kathokd or country set contains only 48 folds or is 
gtsuUsf but 48 of these sen go to make up the kaehM mound. 
Land measure does not vary to the same estent, the of s7,asg 
square feet being used throughout the District, eicept in the Bhabui 
Subdivision, where the contains only 10,888 square feet 
The standard table of square'measure is u follows ao dhirklm 1 
dSIdr; ao^ddrai kdidd; and so kdtkd»i Ajgdd. The dvild is 
measured by a bamboo 8 feet 3 inches in length, called U^, tdns, or 
idlkor For cloth measure the ell (gus) of g6 6ngers (eqpiA) is in 
common use, but in Arrah a longer eU of 64 ftngers is used by the 
cloth dealers. Aocordirtg to Dr. Bnchatum-Hsinilton the ell equals 
or 4g indies. The measures of time are the tame as 
those given in the Sutisdcal Account of Gayd District (eMk, p. looX 
1 ,AND Tmutu.*— Widi regard to land tenures, I have little te 
add to what hu been already said in the Statisrical Account of Geyd 
District (ersA; pp. 100-103). The same intennediatetenoies between 
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the tamlnddruA the rayat prevail in Shdhibid, as on the opposite 
bank of the S<$n ; and the same systems are adopted for dividing the 
crop between the cultivators and their landlord. 

The majority of the intermediate tenures are evidently of recent 
origin. They partake of a taM-pahgi nature : I'e., they have been 
granted by the xanAnUr in consideration of a money advance 
or mortgage loan. Of other intermediate tenures, generally known 
as mukt^rrarU or is/imrdrlt, those granted only for the life of the 
tenant are locally known in Shihibid as hin-hiyatU; those granted 
in perpetuity as mislaH-bad-mislatt. The term shikmi is said to be 
applied to sub-leases granted by these intermediate tenure holders. 

The following terms seem to be used in a peculiar sense for rent- 
free tenures. MUki, which properly means * proprietary/ is applied to 
all rent-free grants, but especially to those made by tamhiJdrs to old 
servants and retainers. Vishniprit, which ought to be confined to 
grants for the maintenance of the worship of Vishnu, is reported to 
be used in this District for the holdings of ehaukiddrt and 
and {oTjdgirs granted by Government in reward for good service. 

Among occupancy tenures, the guuasAtd deserves notice. It does 
not derive its validity from Act X. of 1859, but from immemorial 
custom. The rent, again, is not liable to enhancement on the 
grounds specified in that Act, but only at regular intervals of twenty 
years. 

Tne cultivators pay their rent either in kind or in cash 

{nakdt). The latter system prevails everywhere in the case of 
special crops, such as poppy, sugar-cane, cotton, and poutoes; and 
is adopted for all crops throughout the northern fargands of the 
District. In the bhdoll system the proportion taken by the land- 
lord varies according to the crop. Thus, for broadcast rice, the 
customary landlord’s share is y-ifiths, known as nausat; while for 
transplanted rice and wheat, and generally where irrigation requires 
to be carried on from wells, the landlord is content to take no more 
than one-third. 

Landless Day-Laboukers.— The Collector reports that there 
esists in Sh 4 hdb<d a sirull but increasing class of day-labourers, 
AuiMargr, who neither possess nor rent lands, but depend entirely on 
their wages. These men often hire themselves out as field-labourers, 
and are paid by a share (sometimes amounting to i-i6th) of the 
produce. In this case they are called kjkias. They occasionally 
supply half the seed and half the number of cattle required. It is 
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rapposed that this class first sprang up when the nilwajr wu being 
constructed, and no doubt it has been largely fostered by the de> 
mand for labour on the Sdn Canal Works. 

Spam Land.— 'There is little or no spare land in the plains, but 
large expanses are met with on the Kaimur plateau, which are exten- 
sively utilised for grazing cattle during the rains. According to the 
latest figures, 333,440 acres are uncultivated, but capable of cultiva- 
tion ; 197,760 acres are forest land ; while 111,480 are uncullivable. 
In most villages of the District are found small strips of pasture 
land common to the whole village. 

Rates of Rent. — ^The following abstract, showing the rates of 
rent in Shihibid District, was prepared by Mr. Kdgar from informa- 
tion supplied by the Collector in 187 a. Early rice land, on which 
an after-crop of pulses, vegetables, od seeds, &c., is grown, is. yd. 
to 15s. lod. an acre, or 8 annds to Rs. 5 a fcifM 1 Jte rice, gene- 
rally a single crop, 3s. ad. to 155. lod. an acre, or R. 1 to Rs. 5 a 
bighi. Garden land, rs. yd. to 9$. fid. an acre, or 8 inndi to Rs. 3 
a bighd. Food grains, viz., wheat, peas, nmuri, &c., and linseed, 
as. 4|d. to £1, ns. 8d. an acre, or la dnmfs to Ra 10 a bigbd. 

Sugar-cane, 6s. 4jd. to jCtt S*- 6*^- ® * 

bigbd. Opium, 9s. fid. to jCh »»» acre, or Rs. 3 to Ra la a 

bigbd. 

The Collector, in 1871, submitted the following list of the rates of 
rent obtaining in each Subdivision : — 

Sadr Subdivision. — JCardU, or land on which sugar<ane, poppy, 
and food grains are grown, jCi an acre, or Rs. 10 a bigbd; dwat, 
on which similar crops are grown, the same; bdngar, on which 
similar crops are grown, £2, as. an acre, or Rs. 7 a bigbd; baimat, 
on which spring crops are grown, 4s. an acre, or Rs. 4 a bigbd, 
rebar and rabarcbat, on which paddy and pulse are grown, i8a an 
acre, or Rs. 3 a bigbd; dhtit, on which wheat and other spring 
crops are grown, 9s. an acre, or Rs. 138 a bigbd. 

BaxAr Subdivision. — Karir, on which poppy and other valuab e 

crops are grown, froiiV;{;«» S to 

Ra 10 a bigbd; bardli, or land which yields about 15 cwu. an 
acre, or 7 maundt a bigbd, from jCi,A^io£i, los. an aae, or from 
Rs. 4 to Ra 5 a bigbd; baidl, or land which yields about 11 cwta 
an acre or 5 mamids a bigbd, from laa to 18a an acre, or from Ra s 
to Ra 3 tibigbd ; tdnr, or land which yields 6| cwta an acre, or about 
3 mawids a bigbd, 6a an acre or R 1 a btgbd. 
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BhabuA SuBDiviSKW.— or dry land, from 13s. 6d. to ;^4, los. 
an acre, or from 4 imidt to Ra. 15 a bighd ; kariU, or moiat land, 
from la 6d. to £1, 4s. an acre, or from 4 dtutds to Ita. 4 a AyplA 

SAasnAic Sunoiviaiofr.— The Deputy-Collector givea two tablea, 
one showing the different kinds of soil and the crops grown on eadi, 
and the other showing the rates of rent paid for the different ootts. 
KariU atkewdl and hUthiaxt lands on which spring crops are grown. 
Doras, Ago/, and da/mat are lands on which paddy of all sorts is 
grown. Dtiow and iari, lands on which poppy and tq;etablea are 
grown. XaUsd, land on which gram, rahar, til mNhi, and kiRU 
are grown. Lahda on which transplanted rice is grown .let from 
£1, as. 6d. to i8a an acre, or from Rs. 3-13 to Rs. 3 a bighd; broad- 
cut lice lands, from 15s. to las. an acre, or from Rs. a-8 to Ra. a a 
b^kd; early rice {sdthlyS^ lands, from 13s. 6d. to 9a. an acre, or from 
Rs. a-4 to R. 1-8 a bighd; poppy lands, from ;^i, 13a to £1, 7a 
an acre, or from Ra $-8 to ^ 4-8 a b^hd ; indigo lands, frtm 
£2, as. to laa an acre, or from Rs. 7 to Ra a a bighd; sugar-cane 
land, £i, loa an acre or Ra $ a bighd; vegetable lands, £2, aa 
an acre, or Ra 7 a bighd; wheat lands, from i8a to 15a an acre, or 
Ra 3 to Ra a-8 a bighd; barley land, from 16a 6d. an acre to laa 
aa acre, or from Ra a-ia to Ra a a bighd; land on which peu and 
maths are grown, from 13a 6d. an acre, or from Ra a-4 to R. i-ia 
a bighd ; gram lands, from 7a 6d. to 4a 6d. an acre, or from R. 1-4 
to 13 dtssidt a bi^; rahar lands, from 6a to 4a 6d. an acre, or 
from R. 1 to 13 dssssdt a bighd ; maize lands, from 6a to 3a an acre, 
or from R. 1 to 8 daisds a bighd ; linseed and tii land, from 4a 6d. 
to aa 3d. an acre, or from la dassds to 6 dmsdt a Ajpid. 

Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton, writing at the beginning of the present 
centuiy, stated that garden and high lands new villages, together 
with sugw-cane and cotton land, watered from wells, let at the rate 
of from Ra a-4 to R. 1-5 a Calcutta b^hd; while the **oat 4 eld,'* 
called gdU, wu all let by a division of the crop. No records eiist 
showing the different rates of rent for the variou descriptiou of 
' land in former timu ; but the Collector sutgs that the operation of 
the Rent Law (Act X. of 1859) hu led to a general enl^oement, 
mote especially in gatgandt Pfru, Nanor, and Anah. 

Manviui is not in very general use, except for poppy and other 
special ctopa Ashu and the dung of cows and sheeps are the 
principal manum used in Shdhdbid ; and in the southern portion 
of the District the ashes of burnt jungle-wood, and partkuiarly of 
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tdl trees, ere thus utilised. The tverage cost of reuDuring 
a field is said to be about R.i-8 or 3a per acre. 

laaiCATiON is extensively practised throughout the District, the 
means employed being, as in the neighbouring Districts of Patni 
and Gayi— reservoirs (dAar), wells, and watercourses (/d/n). 

The ddars are filled partly from the pdUis^ and |>artly by the sur- 
face-drainage of the adjacent Linda They are the property of the 
landowners, who keep them in repair, and reimburse themselves by 
the higher rent they are able to obtain for lands which are watered 
in this way. The rice crop requires an abundance of water at 
regular intervals; and to make the crop remunerative, the iriigaiion 
should be caused by a natural flow of water. The cost of lifting a 
suflScient quantity of water for the pur|K>se is so great, as to neutra- 
lise the profits that would otherwise accrue ; so that when the culti- 
vators are forced by deficient rainfall to raise water to irrigate their 
rice crops, they only lift the very minimum sufficient to save it 
from total destruction, trusting that an early fall of rain may still 
come. The check caused by an insufficient supply of water at 
any period of its growth, however, materially affects the out-turn 
of the crop. The rabi or spring crops are invariably irrigated, 
except on the low-lying khiitr lands along the bank of the 
Ganges. Wheat and barley generally receive three waterings ; jieas 
from two to three ; and gram only one. Poppy requires seven or 
eight waterings, and sugar-cane from six to twelve. According to 
Captain Heywood, the quantity of water given at one time hardly 
ever exceeds 6800 cubic feet per acre, which would cover the 
surface to a depth of i| inch. He estimates the water required 
by an acre of wheat and barley at 20,400 cubic feet ; the quantity 
required by peas at from 13,600 to 20,400 cubic feet; that required 
by gram at 6800 cubic feet; and that required by poppy at from 
47,600 to 54,400 cubic feet The average area annually irrigated 
by a mot or don is 8 acres ; and the cost of watering an acre; as 
suted above (pp. 241-243), is 188. by a mot, £x, 6t. by a Idihi, 
1 %. fid. by a don, and 132. by a sdnr. The amount of water avail- 
able for irrigation varies with the rainfall, but is always limited. 
Consequently, the area cultivated with crops requiring irrigation is 
also limited. At soon as the Sdn Canal Works are completed, and 
water can be procured to a practically unlimited extent, this area 
will naturally be enlarged ; and, moreover, the produce of lands 
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which are now insufficiently watered, will, in the opinion of the 
landowners, be considerably increased. 

Rotation or Crops is practised, to a certain extent, in Sbih* 
ibid District. Sugar-cane is never grown twice in succession on the 
same lands. Indigo, after three years, is succeeded by some spring 
crops. Many of the rabl crops, especially those whibh, like ruAbr, 
occupy the soil for several months, are usually alternated. On the 
other hand, the great spring crops, such as wheat, barley, &c., are 
generally grown on the same lands year after year. Paddy also 
is invariably grown on the same land. In short, when the soil 
can stand the same crop, no change is made ; but where it gets 
impoverished by a continuation of the same crop year after year, 
some sort of rotation of crops is practised. The custom of raising a. 
spring crop on land from which an autumn crop has been previously 
taken, has been already alluded to in the Statistical Account of 
Gayd District 

Natural Calamities.— Shdhibdd District is subject to blights, 
floods, and droughts. Blights are caused by worms, caterpillars, 
and locusts, but not on such a scale as to affect the general harvest. 
Rot {satjanS) and mildews {hardd and jv/7/f) occasionally do con- 
siderable injury. “ Twice within the last ten years,” writes the Col- 
lector in 1870, ** about 10 per cent of the entire rabl crop has 
been destroyed by blight” Snow, hailstorms, and the south wind 
(daehind) are said to cause injury to the crops in the Bhabui Sub- 
division. 

The Ganges annually overflows its banks ; but the principal inunda- 
tions result from the rising of the Sdn on the elevated plateau of 
Central India, near Umar Kantak, about 300 miles from this District 
Destructive floods have only occurred during the last few years, 
since a portion of the high land that formerly protected Shihibdd was 
washed away. In the Bhabud Subdivision, floods are caused by 
heavy rainfall on the hills, and the consequent swelling of the hill 
torrents ; but these floods do not affect the general prosperity of the 
District The injury caused to the rice crops is frequently compen- 
sated by a corresponding improvement in the nM or spring crops. 
The Collector considers that about one-sixth of the total area is 
subject to inundatioa This estimate agrees with that of Dr. 
Buchanan-Hamilton, who calculated that out of a total area of 4087 
square miles, 136 square miles were constantly under water, or were' 
barren channels; 165 square miles were regularly inundated ; 237 
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squire miles were liable only to occasional floods, but were covered 
every ]rear, for some days at least ; and i a6 square miles were in 
some years flooded occasionally for two or three days ; while 3433 
square mites were entirely free from inundation. 

Droughts arising from deficient rainfall and the want, which is 
now being remedied, of an extensive and complete system of irriga- 
tion, frequently cause considerable distress. Four times in the 
course of five years— in 1863, 1866, 1867, and 1869— droughts 
seriously affected the general harvest. The bad state of communi- 
cation in the interior of the District rendered the local scarcity in 
those years yet more severe. During the famine of 1869, grain was 
selling in the south and interior of the District at a rate 30 per cent, 
in excess of the current price near the railway. On this point Mr. 
M'Namara, the District Engineer, reported in 1869 as follows:—** In 
looking back on the circumstances connected with the late distress, 
it is impossible to doubt th-at the large importations of grain into the 
District warded off the famine that w.as impending; and the inhabi- 
tants, rich and poor, speak blessings on the railw.iy. Put the railway 
was not all that was nceiled. The grain that was to give life to the 
people had to be distributed throughout the District, and the imjier- 
fect condition of the local roads rendered this a task of the utmost 
difficulty. During the rains, when the importations were greatest, 
the Sisserdm and Arrah Road, which is the principal line in the Dis- 
trict, but unmetalled, was crowded svith traffic ; and it was painful to 
witness long strings of carts, half-a hundred in a line, rutting their 
way through a foot deep of piuldles." 'l lie Chausd fargand in the 
Baxdr Division was notorious for the frcriucncy of its bad harvests ; 
and, with the exception of a very incomplete system of wells, there 
was formerly no safeguard against the effects of this calamity. 

Famines.— The great famine of 1866, coming as it did after the 
resources of the poorer classes had been exhausted by bad harvests 
in the two presdous years, caused considerable loss of life in Shd- 
hdbdd District The following account of the famine is con- 
densed from Mr. F. R. Cockerell's RcjMjrt In this District dis- 
tress was felt most severely 'm pat Chausd, Pfru, Chdinpur, 
Nanaur, and Panwdr, in which rice cultivation predominates. In 
both 1864 and 1865, owing to excessive drought, the rice aop failed 
to the extent of from five-eighths to three-fourths of the out-tum of 
an average seasoa With the exception of the strip of country 
lying between the line of railway and the river Ganges, where the 
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land, being low and subject to inundation, retains sufficient mois- 
ture for the growth of spring crops, and an area of about 750 square 
miles in the immediate vicinity, which receives the drainage of the 
Kaimur Hills, the District generally suffered in both these years for 
want of a timely and sufficient rainfall, the harvests being far below the 
average. The failure of the crops in 1864 led to the rapid exhaustion 
of local stores of grain ; and towards the end of 1865 the District, 
which, in ordinary years, exports to a considerable extent, was mainly 
dependent on imported grain for the support of its population. The 
second complete failure of the rice crop of 1865, therefore, at once 
caused very general and severe distress ; all food grains had then 
risen to more than double the rates prevailing at the corresponding 
period in 1863 ; and in respect of barley, peas, and gram, which, 
when the price of rice is beyond their reach, are much consumed 
by the poorest classes, the increase of jirice in the same period had 
been fourfold. No special relief measures were commenced, how- 
ever, till the beginning of June 1866, when employment was given 
to the distressed labouring classes in the repairs of roads in the Sub- 
divisions of Sisserdm and Bhabud. The sum of ^^250 was allotted 
for expenditure in this form in each of these Subdivisions. In July 
relief committees were formed, and centres for the gratuitous distribu- 
tion of food were opened at the headquarter Stations, and at six other 
places. Grain pounded i'lto flour {salti), and cooked rice with dal, 
were distributed daily to the needy at the rate of from i to 2 lbs. 
of grain for each person. 'I'hose who were fit for work were employed 
on the roads, and paid at rates varying from id. to 3d. per day for 
each person. The average daily number of persons relieved when the 
distress was greatest amounted in .\ugust to 2480, and in September 
to 2979. The average number of persons employed in road repairs 
was 868 in August, and 1662 in September. Government relief mea- 
sures were supplemented by private liberality. But the number of 
deaths from starvation, as reported by the police, amounted to 3161 ; 
and this figure is certainly far below the actual number. Cholera 
and smallpox were very prevalent, especially in the town of .\rrah, 
and 954 deaths from disease were reported. Even if we take only 
the reported number of deaths, and compare that with the average 
daily number of persons relieved, the number of lives saved will be 
found to be considerably less than the number of lives lost ; and 
the necessary conclusion from this is, that the relief was inadequate 
to the occasion. The people suffering the severest distress were 
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spictd over U) 3re& of upw&rds of 1000 rniles j and to relieve thete^ 
only seven centres (exclusive of those at Arrah, Bfblganj, and 
BszdTf which were too distant to apply local relief to what nay be 
termed the famine tract) wore esublished; and as regards time, 
no relief measures were commenced till long after the pauper 
population had \>een reduced to the extremity of striving to support 
life on roots, leaves, and grass. The highest prices during tins 
fiunine are •reported by the Collector to have been -for rice, 9 sers 
the rupee, or i aa 6d. a cwt. ; and for {taddy, 1 5 sm the rupee, or 
7a 6d. a cwt. 

The famine of 1869, following as it did a succession of bad years, 
also caused much distress in Shahibid District, and the scarcity 
was aggravated by the badness of the roads. Relief measures had 
to be organised, the able-bodied being em|iloyrd on the roads, 
while the old and infirm were formed into kangali or beggar 
squads, who were paid daily in return for such light work as their 
infirmities enabled them to perform. The prices of food grains 
varied directly with the distance of the markets from the railway. 

Famine of 1873-1874. — The following account of the scarcity of 
1 ^ 73-74 is taken from reports by Mr. H. Alexander, the Collector 
of Shihibid District, and Mr. S. C. Uayley, the Commissioner of the 
Patni Division :~The spring {rabl) crop of 1873 had been good ; and 
all was going well with the bhadai till August of that year, when, in 
consequence of very heavy floods, and the subsequent cesution of 
rain, the paddy crop throughout the District entirely iaileil , more 
than three-fourths of the expected out-turn was destroyed, and much 
of what was saved was due to the Sdn water, which was turned into 
the unfinished canals at the end of 1873, and freely distributed. In 
this way some paddy was saved, and an excellent spring harvest was 
ensured wherever the water had penetrated. With a bad bhadai, and 
no paddy harvest to speak of, all seemed to depend on the next rabt, 
and the year 1873 closed with insufficient ram to ensure tliis , a 
few showers about Christmas and in January, and the extraordi- 
narily heavy dews, only sufficing to keep the crop ahve in the 
ground, but no more. After this, however, things began to improve ; 
there was some rain towards the end of January; an inch fell in 
February ; and the safety of the spring crops was secured. Mean- 
while the railway was pouring grain into the District from the North- 
West Provinces and the Pan jib. In the months of January and 
February, Shihibid received 3,866,766 maundt, or 103.305 tons, of 
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food grain. Mach of this fras despatched across the river to S4ran, 
and some fimnd its way into Gayi District Government, as a precau* 
tionaiy measure, consigned 93,384 munrwA, or 3333 tons, of grain into 
Shdhab4d District; but except in the s6.uth, and for labourers on the 
canals, it was scarcely required, and 3803 mauttds^ or 1358 tons, was 
eventually forwarded to the more sorely distressed Distnct of Sitan. 
Of the remaining 53,364 mounds, or 1974 tons, 15,364 mounds, or 545 
tons, were supplied to the labourers on the canal works; 35,784 
mounds, or 931 tons, were sold ; and the residue, 508 tons, was spent 
partlyin advances to needyculttvators, which havesincebeen recovered, 
and to a small extent in relieving those who, from age or infirmity, were 
unable to earn wages on the relief works. These works, consisting 
of repairs to the District roads, were opened in December 1873, after 
the . failure of the paddy harvest. The total number of persons 
thus employed from the commencement of relief operations to their 
close in October 1874, was 1,341,730; and the total amount of 
wages paid, partly in grain and partlyin cash, was 11,766, 101 
The greatest number of labourers flocked to the works during the 
latter half of May 1874, this being the season when the harvesting 
of' the spring crops comes to a close. During the fortnight ending 
30th May 1874, 144,030 persons, of whom about half were men 
and the rest women and children, sought work on the Government 
roads. There was a marked falling off in these numbers towards the 
end of the following month, as the time approached for preparing 
the lands for the autumn sowings. 

For the purposes of chariuble relief, a sum of ;^35a9, 7s. 6d., 
subscribed in the District, was supplemented by a Government coh< 
tribution of £^0. The recipients of relief were employed in 
doing light work, such as ropemaking, spinning, weaving, &c. The 
total number of persona thus relieved was 1 18,776, and the total 
amount expended on this account was 3995, 4s. In addition, 
;^i57, 14a. was advanced to cultivators for the purchase of seed* 
grains, which amount is now being realised by the Subdivisions! 
Oflkera. The spring crop of 1874 was, as I have said, more than 
a good one. The bhsdol and paddy crops are also described u 
being foil oops, thoogh an extraordinary flood of the Daigfidil 
river, which burst through the Grand Trunk Road, did considenble 
damage. The spring crop of 1875 ^ ^ average^ and the 

eflects of the scarcity may, therefore, be oonadered to have come to 
ah end. 
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FAMun Wasnincs.-** Judging by the tetulto of 1869,* wrote 
the Collector in i870|'"the nte of is un of oominon rice for 
the rupee (9s. 4d. per cwl), after the tuple rice crop hu been 
gathered iot may be conside^ as a warning for the commencement 
of relief operations." The fallacyi however, of looking to market 
rates as an .index of coming distress in the South Gangetic Districu 
has been pointed out by Mr. Bayley, the Coumiuioner of the Patni 
Divirion. Every landowner has his private store of grain ; and a 
good autnmn crop, even if followed by a total lou of the winter paddy, 
will suffice to supply the people with food up to a late period of tte 
following year, certainly up to the spring or raU harvest 

Foreign and Absentee Landholders.— The total number of 
proprietors or registered coparceners in Shihibfd District was 
returned in 1871 at 33,071, and the land revenue at ;^i7a,54i, las. 
There were eleven European proprietors paying to, 179 in land 
revenue, and 1679 Musalmin proprietors paying ^ 

There are very few absentee landholders. 

Roads and Means or Communication.— ** Two great roads," 
wrote Dr. Buchanan*Hamilton in the beginning of the preunt 
century, '*pass through the whole breadth of the District, but 
neither is of much advantage to commerce. One of them is the 
military road from CalcutU to Benirea, which is kept up, as is 
reasonable, by the public Laden oxen, and even carts, can 
pass during the rainy season, except immediately after great falls, 
when many torrents render it impracticable The other road, 
along the old bank of the Ganges, is also a military road from 
Dinipur to Baxir ; it is roainuined by a tax of 1 per cent levied on 
the whole land assessed, 'rhis road is very indifferently suited even 
for military purposes, as it is not practicable in the rainy season, and 
is not carried through between any two great sutions. Wheel 
carriages, even on these two roads, are very little employed except 
by tiavelleis of rank, and that chiefly for their own conveyance, or 
rccarionally that of their baggage Almost the only means of con* 
wyance procurable for hire in the interior, or even dose to the Ganges, 
mnrisu of pack-buUocka Porters are used to carry the baggage 
sf travcUeis, and weavers and shoemakers are generally held 
bound to perform this service whenever required by their l a ndl o r ds, 
who in returo exempt them from ground-rent for their huta" The 
roatom of employing JiUdAds, or weavers^ as porters is net yet 
extinct though the practice has lately resisted by esttain 
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members of the caste. The movement of resistance originated in a 
village in tire Sdsserim Subdivision, and appears likely to extend. 

The following list of the roads in Shihdbdd District was furnished 
by the Executive Engineer in 1876 : — (i.) Grand Trunk Road, 55^ 
miles in length, from Dehrf to Naubatpur. This road is carried 
across the S6n on a causeway, which is flooded every year during 
the rainy season. The annual coast of repairs is ^£2062, 4s. (2.) 
A metalled road from Dargdiitf to Zaminia, 6| miles in length ; 
annual cost of repairs, jCsh ^05. The following sixteen roads are 
unmetalled, but they are raised and bridged throughout : — (3.) Road 
from Sisserdm to Arrah, 65 miles long ; annual cost, ;^i56. (4.) Road 
from Koelwdr to Chausi, 58 miles long; annual cost, ;^t45. (5.) 
Road from Pink to Bihfyd, t8 miles, annual cost, ;^45. (6.) Road 
from Sinhdn to Bihiyd, 1 4 miles ; annual cost, 2 r. (7.) Road from 

Sinhin to Arrah, ir miles; annual cost, (8.) Road from 

Barhari to Anah, 1 1 miles ; annual cost, j^33. (9.) Road from 
Kasopur to Kimnagar, 7 miles; annual cost, ;^io, los. (10.) Road 
from Nasrfganj to Dilmrdon, 40 miles; annual cost,;^i2o. (it.) 
Road from Sdsserdm to Bihfyd, 6 miles; annual cost, ;^ia. (12.) 
Road from Jadunithpur to Koelwir, 122 miles ; annual cost, ;^224. 
(13.) Road from Tdothu to Sisserdm, 13 miles; annual cost, 
los. (14.) Road from Karondfi to Chhilbibi, ro miles; 
annual cost, ;^io. (r5.) Road from Chandrf to Jahdndbdd, 20 
miles ; annual cost, ;^2o. (16.) Road from Jahdndbdd to Karam- 
ndssa, 28 miles ; annual cost, ;^6o. (17.) Road from Bhagwinpur 

to Bhabui, 9 miles ; annual cost, ;^i8. (t8.) Road from Mohanfin 
to Bhabud, 9 miles ; annual cost, ;^27. The following sixteen roada 
are raised, but not bridged (19 ) Bhagwdnpur to DarauU, 28 miles ; 
annual cost, ;^42. (20.) Dargddtf to Hdtah, 24 miles ; annual cost, 
j^24. (21.) Bdnin to Jahdndbdd, 16 miles; annual cost, ;^i6. 
(22.) Mohanldn to Chausd, 31 miles ; annual cost, j^SS, los. (23.) 
Rdmgarh to Nawdnon, 10 miles ; annual cost, 10. (24.) Sdsserdm 
to Chausd, 40 miles ; annual cost jC 9 - (25.) Bdnin to Baxdr, 38 
miles ; annual cost not given. (26.) Dilddmagar to Dinira, 27 
miles; annual cost, (27.) Nfmjaur to Ddrardoo, 14 miles; 

annual cost, 14. (28.) Nfmjaur to Sarayi, 20 miles ; armual cost, 
jC^o. (29.) Nawdnagar to Arrah, 28 miles; annual cost, ;^84. 
(30.) Balfydghdt to Diimrion, 11 miles; annual cost, ^16, los. 
(3*) ^hdr. to Arrah, 19 miles; annual cost, ^^47, 10s. (32.) 
Bfbtganj to jagdfspur, 12 miles; annual cost, ;^i 2. (33.) Ukhgdnon 
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to Anah, ii AUes; annual cost £^6. (34.) Barhari to Kodw<r, 
15 miles : annual cost, 15. The following five roads were made 
during the famine of 1873-74, u relief works (35.) Saidya to 
Fdianda, 14 miles. (36.) Gadhari to BihU, i6| miles ; annual coat, 
jCSi- ( 37 -) Kkiamganj to MohanUn. 40 miles. (38.) Nananr to 
Baroni, 4 miles; annual cost, £ia. (39.) JahAnibdd to Pdianda, 
25 miles. The total length of district roads, eaclusive of village 
tracks, is 957} miles. Total eipenditure, /3610, 4a., of which 
;^ao63, 4s. is derived from Imperial, and the remainder from local 
funds. There is a road cess of i per cent on the permanent reve- 
nue of the District 

The report of the Shdhibdd District Road Fund for the Tear end- 
ing September 1875, as published in the Caltuila GaattU of isth 
July 1876, shows a total income for the year of £ijj6, 8s.; of which 
;^x 644 was derived from a road cess, not levied under the District 
Road Cess Act of 1871, and £SS9 from ferry tolls. The eapendi- 
ture in the same year amounted to £4469, las.; of which j^i4ii 
was expended on original works and £2^60 on repairs. 

Railways. — The East India Railway traverses Shihdbdd District 
from Koelwdr Sution on the Sdn, to Chausi on the Karamnfissa, a 
distance of 60 miles. The intermediate stations are Arrah, Bihlyfi, 
Raghunithpur, Diimiion, and Baxir. The traffic at the principal 
stations for the year 1874-75 is given by the railway officials as fol- 
lows:— Anah; Imports— grain,* 635,165 maundt ; other merchan- 
dise, 336,281 maunds. Exports — grain, 75.623 maunds ; other mer- 
chandise, 58,384 mautidi. Bihfyi: Imports — grain, 106,848 mon a d s ; 
Other merchandise, 1 13,333 maunds. Exports — grain, 4848 maiusds ; 
other merchandise, 46,744 maunds. Raghunithpur : Imports— gram, 
55,155 ssunsub; other merchandise, 34,057 mounds. Exports— 
grain, 5270 masssub ; other merchandise, 32,712 ma u n d s. Ddmrion: 
Imports — grain, 168,694 maunds; other merchandise, 147,446 
maunds. Exports— grain, 22,113 maunds; other merchandise, 

massnds. Baxir: Imports— grain, 35,117 maussds; other 
merchandise; 77,954 snauuds. Exports — gram, 9869 maunds; other 
merchandise, 115,335 maunds. Total imports — gram, 1,322,979 
tnassssds; other merchandise^ 588,970 mtusuds. Total exports— 
grain, 117,723 maunds; other merchandise, 304,072 maunds. 

MANurAcruitxs.— The Collector states that the principal m a iwf a r - 
turcs of Shihibid District are sugar, paper, saltpetre^ biaakcts, coarse 
cloth, biBss Btensila. Carpets and rope are also mso n f a rt med 
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in the Bhabui Subdivision, catechu in the Kaimur Hills, soap and 
oil in many parts of the District, and indigo at the Central European 
factories. 

Sugar. — ^The manufacture of sugar is largely carried on in the 
District In Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton’s time the old stone sugar* 
cane press, similar to the kind usually found in Behar, was invari- 
ably used ; but during the last few years this has been successfully 
replaced by a simple iron instrument first introduced by Messrs. 
Thomson & Mylne of Bihlyl The new machine does the work 
more thoroughly and with less manual labour than the old; and 
one of the results of its introduction is that a larger area of land has 
been cultivated with sugar-cane. Mr. Eyre gives the following 
account of this manufacture in the Sdsserdm Subdivision There are 
fifty-eight manufactories in all, of which forty-two are at Nasrfganj, 
a village situated on the road running along the west bank of the 
Sdn, opposite Uncha, in Gayi District. The refining of the raw 
material is carried on during six months of the year, and in each 
refinery eight workmen are occupied at a monthly wage of 8s. each. 
On an average, 79 maunds, or 55 cwts., are manufactured monthly. 
For the first year, it is calculated that after repayment of all ex- 
penses on account of stock, labour, and raw material, there is a 
profit of £1^ 14s.; in the second and following years, the annual 
profit is estimated at ^^82, los. fid. At each refinery, 1572 mounds, 
or $6 tons 3 cwts., of molasses (gdt’) will give 474 mounds, or ifi 
tons 18 cwts., of refined sugar {fhint), valued at 14s. It may, 
therefore, be stated with approximate accuracy that from all the fifty- 
eight refineries, 27,000 mounds, or 985 tons, valued at ^^28,350, were 
manufactured during the year 1872-73. 

Paper is manufactured at two places on the Sdn, — at Sihdr, 
opposite Arwal, in Gayi District, and at Harfhaiganj, which with 
Nasrfganj forms an escheated estate, formerly the property of Blbf 
Mauli E^ksh. At the former place Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton found 
sixty beaters belonging to forty houses ; but, as at Arwal, on the op- 
posite bank of the river, this industry has greatly declined, the hand- 
made article being]driven from the market by the machine-made paper 
of Seraropur. The method employed in manufacturing the paper at 
Harfharganj is thus described by Mr. Eyre : — ^The material used is 
tit, or refuse cloth, which costs 2a a mound. It is first cut up, then 
steeped, and afterwards washed in the river. It is then mix^ with 
lime and carbonate of soda (sojT). The mixture is pounded for 
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three days in a wooden machine called a dktnU. It is washed again, 
and then exposed to the sun on brick and plaster platfoms con* 
structed for the purpose It is then again washed, again mixed with 
lime and saji, and pounded eight times on successive daya AAer 
being cleaned, it is now ready fur manufacture. The pulp is immersed 
in a small vat, deep in the centre and slightly shallow at the sides. 
When thoroughly mixed and stir'cd up in the water, the operator, 
sitting at the head of the vat, immerses under the surface a frame 
of very slender reeds {sink). After three or four such immersions, 
the water is allowed to run through, and the layer of pulp is flattened. 
When a sufficient number of sheets have been thus made, the water 
is pressed out with a weighted press. The sheets of paper are 
pasted outside on the walls to ilr}'. They are then covered with a 
coaling of gum {lei), and smoothed out with a round stone. Finally, 
the sheets are cut and bound in half-reams. The whole process is 
laborious; and the result of so much time and labour is after all inferior 
to, and dearer than, the Serampur article. The paper finds a market 
in Lucknow, Allahdbdd, and other up country towns. In 187S-73, 
there were twenty-one manufacturers, who produced tspj reams 
{gadi) of paper of ten different qualities. The price of a ream varied 
from 18s. to 3s. according to quality. The value of the yes/s out- 
turn was £496, 9s. 3d. 'Each dlienkl made, therefore, over 61 reams 
of paper, valued at;^ 33 , ns. gd. Dr. Buchanan- Hamilton found 
that each beater made usually 100 reams of paper of four qualities, 
the best being valued at los. a ream. He estimated the annual profits 
of each beater at £4, 3s. fid. Mr. Eyre considers this estimate too 
small ; and shows that each b'^atcr might earn a year, but this 
would entail an amount of continued exertion that few of them would 
care to Undergo. 

Blankets and Carpets are manufactured in the Sisserim and 
Bhabui Subdivisions. The value of woollen and cotton carpeU 
yearly woven in the former Subdivision is estimated at jCsoo, 
and that of blankets at jC^oo. I have no estimate of the quan- 
tity manuiactured in BhabufL Cotton-carpet weavers are called 
koUnhaft. The seed is separated from the fibre by thamirt, who 
are either paid in kind, receiving one-third of the seed sepa- 
rated, or receive a daily meal The cotton u spun by women into 
thread, which they sell to the weaver, at a clear profit of rid. per 
diem. The stock of a carpet {dkarf) nuker, consisting of a conl^ 
* knife, a pair of scissors, a wooden frame, and some rope, is valued 
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UtLfL TlManialiiieofdiecaipetsis6feetb]r3feet9iiidNi; 
•ad,, aftar da do r ti n g die con of mann&ctare, the net profit of a 
loom per mondi b 14a jd., oat o( which, however, die landowner 
dcinandaaro|al^ca]M«Malafsdf> Inapiteofthb^^inaniibictaier 
earaaabblivdihood. Dr. Bodianan-Hamilton eathnated thenamber 
jof carpet and blanket weaven in the Dbtiict at 560 fiuniUaa 

Cloib llaiivrAcrDMa— The caae of the weavero b die aaine aa 
that of the paper nanubcturan, the honiMnade aitide having been 
poihad out of the market by ^glbh pwoo'gooda Coontiy doth 
cannot be made for kas than sfd. to 4)d. per yard, but impoited 
aelb for 3|d. a yard, and conaeqoently the home manafoctme hu 
fidlen dl In Dr. Bachanan>H^lton'a time, thb trade wu in a 
floorbhing condition. Almoit the only material naed wu cotton, 
and about afi per cent of the anpply wu grown in the Dbtiict 
The aeed wu generally beaten and cleaned by the dkmdjdtt and 
the qdnning wu done by the women. Eicept near the Sdn, where 
finer doth wu made^ nearly all the doth mannfoctared wu of the 
coaraeat deacripdon. The total annual value of the manufocture 
wu eadmated at £163^1 about i*7th of thb (worth ;^a4,eoo) 
wu exported, and the remainder (worth ;^r39,4ee) wu reaerved 
for oooanmption in die Diatrict Tbcae figuru uidade the value of 
the cotton dkulU with four ailk borden whidi were mandadnted 
at Tilotbd, in the Siaaerdm Snbdbbion. The wigu paid to the 
weaven of thb Dbtrkt were higher than thou given to die aame 
daaan foFatniandGayd. Thb wu pardy due to the fimt that no 
native merchanta had eatabibhed fimtorwa to make advanoea^ and 
that the doth which wu purdiaaed by native tradera wu generally 
bon^t, u k b now, for ready money on marketdaya. Mr; ^rn 
uyathat at the picaent day the/uAMdr in the prindpal towna, e^ieci* 
ally in 8dBBetdm,aie wen to doi but that thou in the country vOlaga 
ate but poori^ off; thdr profita avenge from 6|d. to 8|di dal^, but 
from ^ nuiat be dednctad the tu levied by the land* 

flwnen. 

Wonioa nr Mmi. are by no mean aUUed, and cannot even 
cut die copper, bnnab or bdknetal in whidi thqrrraiL MnSyie 
aacntaineddiat Aero ate in Sdaaerim 040 houan of thb daeaiaad 
that dwb dai(y profita avenge fid. dmni^hoat the yev. 

Sent b m an ufr tf t u r edatSfiaaertlmtoacoiiaidc n ihi e eUent The 
proem of nannihGtate b dm dcactibed by Mr: Bftei— A huge 
. bibk oven (ohMf) b dmatreefod, on which b ccaaenM an bon pot 
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io which the necesniy ingredienta aie boiled ; two tnutUer ovens of 
nutd ere bailt close at hand, and a laige earthen basin (oAf ) is fixed 
oneich. In the bottom of each Jid</ is a small hole plugg^ with doth, 
and underneath is an earthen pot {ghard). Over the hole is placed 
an inverted cup of mud, and on the cup is put halfa-pound of paddy 
kmktr lime, and sajl (carbonate of soda) ; and so lbs. of the 
kuikar to 6o lbs. of tlie saji are put into the niis and moistened 
with water, 6 gkards of water being poured into each ndi. The 
water is allowed a quarter of an hour to percolate into the mix* 
tute^ and then the plugs are removed. The fiiat peroolatioo into 
the guards is the most valuable, and is set aside separately from 
the rest All the water in the udds is now allowed to fihiaM 
through into other vessels. The iron pot on the bricky oven is 
warmed, and so lbs. of beef fat melted therein ; to this is added 
40 lbs. of linseed oil, and both are thoroughly stirred together. The 
filtrated water of the second percolation is then poured in, io quantl* 
ties of IS lbs. at a lime, evaporation of the water being allowed 
between each addition. When the water has all evaporated, the 
mass thickens. Ten parts of it are then ttken out and put into a 
ffdd ; the residue is left in the iron pot, the water of the first 
filtration is added to it, and both are boiled together. After evap<^ 
ririim the part placed in the clean ndd is added in portions of is lbs. 
at a time; the i**” u allowed to thicken, shd the soap is thm 
ready. It is ta ke" out with an iron spoon, placed on a clean white 
cloth, and fashioned into round balls or cakes. The whole 
takes twenty*four hours. The cost of stock is as follows 
loa ; iron pot, £1, 4*^ ; spoon, is. ; ttdd, &c, la— tot^ £h * 
The cost of the raw nuiterials used is— 'Fat, 4a ; linseed oil, rja 3 ! 
kanktr 3d. ; carbonate of soda, la lojd, ; wood, la— -total, 
oa 4|d. The quantity of soap made from these materials is 
i|d sfwmnfr, valued at £1, sa, so that the profit is 4*. M 

U obtained from Miriipur and Benirea In I)r. Buchanan- 
Hamilton's time there were seven soapmakers in Sisserdm, nw 
thereaiconlythieehoosea Since the quantity of manufactory 

at each boiling is li maiuufs, and there are lour boilings every month; 
tbf tf thiee boileis will manufacture 180 miutds a year, valued at 
£t 8 o, the annual profit being ;C33. «1“^ to 18a fid. a month 

Oiu-In Dr. Bochanan-Hamilton’s time, the oilmen of Shfihibfid 
were p OT ir r than those of Jkhar ; and many of them being unoUe to 
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porehaae the seed, were forced to press oil for hire. Very few persons 
had more than one mill. Each mill was turned by oxen. Though 
two oxen at least were required to keep it going for the greater part 
of the day, very few persons could aiford to keep more than one ox. 
A mill worked with one beast might squeexe 4^ lbs. of linseed four 
times a day. The value of 18 Iba of raw linseed was nearly 5d. ; 
the oil expressed from that quantity amounted to 8 lbs. valued at 6d., 
and the oil-cake to the value of i|d., so that a profit was left of about 
s|d. per diem. From this must be deducted the feeding of the ox 
and the repairs of the mill. Mr. Eyre writes that the condition of 
the oil-makers is now much improved. He estimated the cost and 
profit as follows 34 lbs. of linseed required for the dafly manufac- 
ture of 7| lbs. of oil cost is. iid., while the value of the oil is as. 
i|d., and that of the oil-cake jjd. Deduct the cost of the bullock’s 
feed (i^d.X and 42d. remains as the daily profit of the manufacturer. 
Oil is also expressed from mustard and til (Sesamum orientale). 
Twenty pounds of mustard seed, costing 2s., give 7^ lbs. of oil, which 
will sell for 3s., and 10 lbs. of oil-cake worth i^d, which is the cost of 
feeding a bullock. The daily profit will, therefore, be is. Again, 
ta lbs. of til, costing as., give fij lbs. of oil, valued at a& 3d., and 
oil-cake worth 3^d. ; deduct the feed of the bullock (i}d.), and a 
daily profit of 5d. remains. 

Miscellaneous Manufactures.— Small articles in stone, such u 
mills and salant (the stones on which spices are pounded), are 
in Sfisserim, and largely exported. The kharddhis, who live near 
the forests on the Kaimur slopes, manufacture combs, platters, and 
wooden toys. These men also prepare cutch (kath) from the chipped 
wood of the khayer (Acacia catechu). From 30 to 40 maunds (33 to 
39 cwta) are made annually. The branches of the tree are cut and 
left to dry in the jungle. When perfectly dry, they are brought in, 
chopped up, and boiled in earthen pots, and afterwards left to cool 
and cohere in wooden troughs. The foresters only receive as. for a 
bullock load of four maunds (nearly 3 cwts.)j but the cutch is sold in 
the local markete at the rate of 4 lbs. for a shilling, so that after de- 
ducting the cost of caniage and advances, there would appear to be 
a profit on every bullock-load of not less than £1, 16s. Ropes are 
manufactured of a grass called in the Bhabui Subdivision. 
Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton mentions that there were boat-builders near 
the tSanges who made boats of the kind called faitld, with sharp 
cads and flat bottoms. He also describes the manufacture at Tflothu 
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of an impure sulphate of iron, called kdtis. The remains of the old 
factory still exist, but the manufacture has now been extinct for 
many years. 

Commerce.— The trade of Shdhibid District is chiefly carried on 
by means of permanent markets in the town and at fairs. The 
principal articles of export, as returned by the Ccliector in r87o, 
are rice, wheat, barley, pulses, gram, oats, linseed, carraway>seed, 
paper, and spices. The imports consist of rice (cleaned by boiling), 
betel-nut, tobacco, sugar and molasses, salt, pepper, cotton, iron, 
brass, zinc, copper, lead, tin, and betel -leaf or pdn. During the year 
1874-75 the railway returns show, under the head of imporU, 
i,3aa,979 maunds, or 47,349 tons a cwts., of grain ; and 588,970 
maunds, or 31,034 tons 13 cwta, of other merchandise. Under the 
head of exports, there were 1 17.733 maunds, or 4304 tons 7 cwts., of 
grain ; and 304,07 3 maunds, or 10,859 of other mcrcliandise. Of 
the grain imported, 93,384 nfoirm/r, or 3331 tons 11 cwts., was on 
account of Government, of which 38,019 maum/s, or 1357 tons 16 
cwts., were sent across to Chhapri in Sdran. l*his still leaves an im- 
portation of grain on private account of 1,339,695 maunds, or 43,917 ' 
tons 11 cwts. It need not be pointed out that this amount 
is exceptional, nor that the traffic received a vast stimulus from 
the reduction of freight under the ,’irrangements entered into 
with Government ; but it should be reuiembered that these figures, 
being for the official year, only include the slack end of the 
great importation in grain which had set in from the previous 
November, and died out after the first quarter of the year under 
review. Under the heading of “other merchandise," the prin- 
cipal articles at Arrah, which may be taken as typical of the other 
stations, were as follows: — Imports : coal, 73,604 maunds; cotton, 
13,386; iron, 6536; ma^ud, 5954 ; piece-gowls, 9181 ; salt, 65,945 ; 
seeds, 1745; timber, 5133 ; tobacco, 6648; railway property, 7394 ; 
miscellaneous goods, 33,865 — total, 336,381 wraair/fr, or 8383 tons. 
Exports: gunny bags, 4508 maunds; hides and horns, 1388 ; indigo, 
1177 ; molasses, 6736 ; salt, 3961 ; seeds, 8431 ; piece-goods, 1533 ; 
railway property, 5553 ; sugar, 1467 ; timber, 4*70; n»e*»ed butter 
and oil, 1809; miscellaneous goods, 17,45* — 58»*84 or 

31,336 tons. Of these, it may be presumed that coal, iron, and 
timber were destined, for the most part, for use on the canala The 
foUqwing figures, compiled from the registration returns at Sihib- 
ganj, show the Ganges-borne traffic of the District during a corres- 
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ponding twelve months. In 1874 there were legiateied at SdhibganJ, 
as coming from Shihibid, 38,064 "taunds of oil seeds, 4403 maumts 
of sugar, 5a mounds of tobacco, 4131 mounds of wheat, and 35,378 
mounds of pulses and gram. In the same year nothing was registered 
as going to Shihibdd. 

The local trade has been^thus described by Mr. Eyre The town 
of Nasrfganj on the Sdn owes its commercial prosperity to its trade 
in timber, bamboos, and rope-fibre, the products of the Kaimur 
and Palimau jungles. In 1873-73, 3,900,000 bamboos, valued at 
;^39eo, were floated on rafts down the Sdn for Nasr 4 ;anj and Patni. 
These rafts contained also rope to the value of £200, and a consider- 
able quantity of timber. Lime, which is manufactured at the kilns 
along the eastern base of the plateau, is not only used on the canal 
worics, but is also largely exported to Tirhut and Patni. In 1873- 
i873> 50,000 mounds, or 1 786 tons, valued at ;^40oo, were sent down 
the Sdn. Grain, oil seeds, and cotton are imported from Chutii 
Nigpur. Pack-bullocks are used, which cross the Sdn at Bandd 
gkdt, and travel along the left bank of the river to Sisserim, Dehrf, 
Nisiiganj, 8cc It is computed that during the cold and dry seasons 
one hundred bullocks cross the Sdn every day. The hard nut, used 
in dyeing, is exported to Patni and Benires. The annual amount is 
estimated at 8000 mounds, or 386 tons, worth £ 1 300. Finally, there 
is at Sisserim a large trade in Manchester piece-gooda The mer- 
chants say that they annually import cloth to the value of ;^i 1,150, 
of which ;^74oo worth is consumed locally, and £mo is again 
exported. The Grand Trunk Road enters Shihibid at Dehri, and, 
after passing Sisserim and Jahinibid, leaves the District at Nau- 
batpur. Piece-goods, grain of all kinds, sugar, betel, forest products, 
and melted butter are carried along thu road, but I have been able 
to obtain no estimate of the extent of the trade. 

The chief lairs in this District are held at the following places 
{1) At Barhampur, near the Raghunithpur railway station, in Febru- 
ary and April; (3) at Baxir, in January; (3) at Zakhanl, forgond 
Donwir, in April ; (4) at Dhusariyi, fatgand Birigion, in April and 
October; (5) at Padamaniin,/(wgi3>^ Arrah, in April and October; 
(6) at Ga^nf, forgond Pomoir, in February and April ; (7) at 
Kutar Danwdr, fargand Danwir, in February and April ; (8) at 
Dhamir, forgand Arrah, in February and April ; (9) at Masdrh,/0r> 
gwwd Arrah, in September and April ; (10) at Guptasar, forgond Sis- 
serdm, in February and April 
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BASMMnm FAIR.--The following sutement, thowing the taflk 
at the Barhanpur Fairg is quoted from the Commisiioner^i Report for 
the year 1874-75. I* ®ay be taken aa a fairspecimen of the geoeial 
twainen done at the fain throughout Behor -.—The nunber of ahopa 
WM coDputed at 880 ; and the value of the gooda aoldi conaiating 
chiefly of wearing apparel, gtaaa, iron and braas ware, palan<}uia% 
aweeUneats, and food, at 16,331, 6s. The number of honea aoki 
waa 1330; and the aggregate value of the horses brought to the iair 
from Kibul, the Panjib^ Oudh, and the hills, was £\ 1,181, 16a Bul- 
locks and bufialoea were also sold to the number of 11,151, the aggre- 
gate vadoe being given at 18,414, 4s., and the average value not 
much more than las. ITie sum paid by these shops to the 
landownen as ground-rent during the fair is given at ;^34, 8a, but 
the Commissioner considers that this amount does not represent the 
whole profit of the landowners. The practice of presenting to the 
landownen, aa a a portion of the fruits of eve^ manufactur- 

ing industry, is enforced all over the District. As Mr. Kyre says, the 
custom is aa sacred among the manufacturers of paper or sugar aa 
among the Doms who make basketa 

River TRArric STATisrica— Since September 1875, a new 
system of boat registration has been established on all the great 
waterways of Bengal, and the returns are published monthly in the 
SMutualRtporUr. The following tables, which have been compiled 
from that source, show (Table I-]|^e exports from the District of 
Sbihibid for the six months endin^ebruary 1876 ; and (Table 11 .) 
the inqiorts into the District during the same period. It mutt be re- 
membered that the system of registration upon which these figures 
are baaed does not include the traffic of Shihibfid with the North- 
Western Provincea Some statistics of the Baxir trade will be given 
separately on a later page, pp. a68, afip. 

From diese tables it appears that the total of the exports during 
the six months in Class I. (articles registered by weight only) 
amounted to 179,61 1 snnimfr, or 6575 tons, of which pulses and gram 
fonfied 3S per cent, linmed ai per cent, and wheat and ** other 
cereals* 18 per cent each. The total of the imports in the same 
class amount^ to only 46,337 mawids, or 169s tons, being little more 
than one-fourth of the exports. 'Fhe chief items were,— rice and 
"other cereals,* 39 per cent each; salt, 34 per cent; and foesh 
ftnfts and vegetable^ 8 per cent In Clan II. (arttdes roistered 
by number only) the most noteworthy items are— an export of 

lSimineR€0miiamRdm fmgt aM.] 
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Statistics of the River Traffic of ShAhAbJId District for 
THE Six Months ending February 1876.— Table L 
(Exports). 


DMcriplion of Good*. 


I Class I. 

CottoQ . . . . 

Chemicils and medicines . 
Redearth. 

Indli^o-ieed 
Fuel and firewood 
Fresh fruits and vegetables 
Wheal . . . . 

Pulses and gram 

Rice 

Ptddy . . . . 

Other cereals . 

Filires, manufactures of . 
Hides . . . . 

Iron 

Lime and limestone . 
Stone .... 

GU 

Linseed .... 
Mustard-seed . 
Costoroil-secd . 


Spices and comliments . 
Saline sulutances 
Sugar, refined . 

Da, unrefined . 

Tobacco .... 
'Liquor .... 
Miscellaneous . 


Class II. 

Timber 
Bamboos • 
Cocoa-nuts 
Gunny-bags 
Miscellaneous . 

Cuss III. 


Leather manufactures 
Woolloi da 
Cotton (Native) da . l,y 
MiKellancotts(Nati?e)goods 
Da (European) do. 
Miscellaneous 


I I I 
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Statistics of the River Traffic of ShAhXbAd District for 
THE Six Months ending February i87s*—Table II. 
(Imports). 
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757,465 bamboos, and an import of 39,400 cocoa-nuts, almost all 
in the month of September. Under Class III. (articles reguteied 
by value only) the most important feature is the entire absence of 
European cotton goods from both tables. The exports show a total 
value of Rs. 49,300 (;^4930), of which cotton native manufactures 
constitute 68 per cent, and woollen manufactures 34 per cent, both 
chiefly in October. The total value of the imports was Rs. 4334 
(;^433, 8s.), only one-eleventh of the exports; the chief item was 
miscellaneous native goods, 57 per cent 

The total trade in food grains for the eight months, September 
1875 analysed : — Exports — wheat, 

33,335 mounds : pulses and gram, 58,630 ; rice, 3795 '> paddy, 1100 ; 
other cereals, 33,363— total exports, 138,313 matiff/fr. Imports— 
Wheat, 70 mounds; pulses and gram, 318 ; rice, 37,514; paddy, 3373; 
other cereals, 13,743 — total imports, 43,818 mounds, showing a surplus 
of exports amounting ^to 84,395 mounds, or 3089 tons. It will be 
observed that wheat figures largely in the exports, and rice in the 
imports. In the month of December, out of a total export of 9368 
tttounds of wheat, the mart of Sinhi sent 4466 mounds, and Chausi 
1 3 18. In the two months of November and December, out of a total 
export of 31,717 mounds of pulses and gram, Sinhi sent 13,130 
mounds; Barhewi, 11,098; Kipi Chhapri, 1630; Sapahi, 1038. 
During the three months, February to April, 33,033 mounds of rice 
were imported, of which 3395 mounds came from Oudh and the 
North-West, 16,446 from Bengal, and 4391 from other districts of 
Behar. The principal importing marts were Sinhi, 11,839 massnds; 
Baxir, 3643 ; Dhusurii, 1947. 

The December number of the Sfotistical Rtporttr contains an 
article upon the “ Trade of Baxir,” from which the following para- 
graphs are condensed : — In September 1875 a registration station 
was established at Baxir, on the road to the ghdt, to catch the traffic 
that came to and left the river at that place. By far the greater 
part of such traffic is ascertained to consist of consignments to or 
from Ghizfpur, which are here transferred from the river to the rail, 
or viu versA. The total registered exports from Baxir during the 
seven months, September 1875 to March 1876, amounted to 
147,33 < mostnds in quantity, and Ks. i ,833,643 in value. The principal 
items were : refined sugar, 38,830 mounds, valued at Rs.465,840 ; 
cotton, 35,887 mounds or Rs.388,305 ; European piece-goods, Rs. 
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* 99 »* 4 * » salt, »MunJs or K. 178,430 ; unrefined sugar, 35,1 SS 
maundim Rs. 140,620 ; cattle, 7446 in number, valued at Raaa3,38a 
The imports into 13 a\.{r during the same |>eriod of seven monthi 
amounted to 74,649 maunds or R$.863,246. The principal items 
were : refined sugar, 35,429 maunds ot Ks.425,148 , Kuropean piece- 
goods, Rs.87,087 ; food grains (chiefly rice), 20,747 mmsndt or 
Rs.39,837 ; cattle, 3695 in number, or Ks. 110,850 in value ; horKs, 
&c, 1306 in number, or Rs.65,300 in value. 

Railway TRAFfic Statistics. — The Siatislual Rtparttr also pub- 
lishes returns, furnished by the blast India Railway Company, show- 
ing the export from Howrah of salt and piece-goods into the several 
Districts of Bengal. The following are the figures for Shdhibdd, 
station by station, for the four months, |anuar>' to April 1876: — 
Sait — Arrah, 33,425 maunds; Bihiy.'i, 6822; K.ighunithpur, a 16a; 
Dumrion, 4074; Baxdr, 11,587 — total of s.ilt, 58,070 maunds, ot aiafi 
tons, worth ^^29,035 at the late of Ks.5 per maund, as compared with 
nil imported during the s.inic four months by river. European piece- 
goods— Arrah, 3101 maunds; Ihldyd, 891; Kaghundthpur, aSyS; 
Dumrion, 2203; Baxdr, 1090; Chausd, 41 ; (jahmar, 10 — total of 
piece-goods, 10,214 maunds, or 374 tons, worth jCt22,i6% at the 
e^ti piat^d value of Rs. i ao per maund, as compared with nil imported 
during the same four months by river. 

Capital, according to the Collector, is accumulating in Shihilidd 
District; and all that is not invested in trade or loans, or in the erection 
of temples or markets in the principal towns, is being hoarded. The 
late of interest in petty loans, when the borrower pawns some small 
article (such as an ornament or household vc.ssel), is reported to be 
J4 per cenL per annum. In large transactions, or when a mort- 
gage is given upon houses or lancls, the rate is 1 2 per cent, bor petty 
advances to the cultivators, the rate varies, with the necessity of the 
borrower, from 24 to 48 per cent, per annum. Money-lending is con- 
ducted not only by the village shopkeepers ami grain merchanU, but 
at«n by the Uuidowners. Ninety per cent, of the cultivating classes 
are supposed to be in debt ; and iinles.') some radical rhangc is made 
in their relations with the landowners, they arc never likely to free 
themselves from the burden. .Six jur cent, would be considered a 
^ Ktura for money invested in an csutc. 1 n Dr. Buchanan-Haa^ 
ton’s time there were only two banking estabiislimcnu in the Dis- 
trict, both at Airah. They were branches of two houses at Patni, 
add fitwrr*^ unlimited credit. The number of native bonks hu 
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now bcreased, but no European bank has any brwch in Shibibld 
District 

iMSTiTirrioirSi-— The Collector reports that there is a relief insti- 
tution in the town of Arrah. at the Mauli BAgh, supported by two 
rent-free villages, the proceeds from which ate devoted to charity 
and towards keeping up certain Muhammadan ceremonies; and 
another in the Sisseiim Division, supported from the 
endowment fund. This fund also supports a Persian school, llie 
following history of tiie Sisser&m fund is taken from an account 
given by Mr. J. P. Ward, who was Collector of Shihdbid District 
in 1865, supplemented by a report by Mr. S. S. Jones, the Subdivi- 
sions! Officer of Sdsseriro, dated April 1876. Tlie endowment wu 
first established about 1718 a.d., by the Emperor Farrakhsiyyar, who 
granted to one Kabfr Dam’esh, the abbot of a monastic institution, 
called the kkdttkdht at Sisserdm, a Idkh of dam, equivalent to 
;^ 130 , being the revenues of twenty-one villages in fargaad Sds- 
scrim, to defray the expenses of the institution. The endowment 
was subsequently enriched by a similar grant of 381,000 dam, 
equivalent to jC^oo (being the revenues of thirty-five more villages), 
by the Emperor Shih Alam, in whose sanad, or deed of gift, it is 
expressly stated, that the object of the grant was not only to provide 
for the expenses of the khinkdh, but also for the support of tra- 
vellers. Besides this property, which was made over by royal giant 
to Kabfr Darwesh and his descendants, thirty-six more villages were 
made over to the endowment by kukaml grants, that is, by various 
nobles, till in the time of Khaiyim-ud-dfn, the fourth manager of the 
institution, there were ninety-two rent-free villages in the possession 
of the endowment But this property soon dwindled away, and 
at Khaiyim-ud-din's death only thirteen villages remained. Then 
followed a dispute about the succession to the managership, and 
also about the property, which had been defined by the High Court in 
1834 as a trust Eventually, one Mohi-ud-dfn, a descendant of the 
original grantee, was confirmed in the office ; and in 1868, rules were 
framed by Mr. Jenkins, the Commissioner, to ensure the proper 
management of the fund. At that time, the annual income wu 
assumed to be Jurors, 13s. (it is really ;^ 3 ooo), consisting of twenQr- 
one villages given by the first grant, and thirty-five villages by the 
second. The proceeds from the former grant were set apart fur the 
support of the dignity of the abbot, and no accounts were required 
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from him to show the mtnner in which this (wopertf wu mintfed. 
The latter gnmti on the other hand, wu regarded u a charitable 
endowment, and the manager wu expected to keep an accoant of 
she way in which the funds were expende<l. The annual cost of the 
establishment, which wu fixed at £ioo, and the other expenses, 
were to 1 ^ checked by a local committee. But there have been 
coutant disputes between the manager and the committee, and the 
matter u still unsettled. The manager for the time being, who 
must be a descendant of Kabir Darwesh, is called StiJ/ddoM oi/Ale, 
or ** the Sitter on the Carpet.” He is nominated by his predecessor 
in the presence of the chief Muhammadan gentry of the place, 
whose signatures attesting the fitness of the nominee are attached to 
a paper called the mahMortidmd. It is asserted that this custom 
shows the right of the Muhammadan community to eject an un- 
worthy person ; but there is no record of their ever having exercised 
such a right, and a descendant of Kabfr hu always been the manager 
up to the present time. There are. at present, about twelve disciples 
(mmd) in Sfisserim, and u many more in the outlying villages, and 
there are five applicants for the managership of the property. 

The movement instituted by Munshl Piiri L 41 , a native of ShAlid* 
bid, for reducing the marriage expenses of the Kiyuth cute, which 
hu been referred to in the Statistical Account of Gayfi (aalf, p. 77 )» 
not produced any marked results in this DistricL 
There are no newspapers printed or published in Shihdbid. 
Revenue and Expenditure.— The following tables exhibit the 
revenue and expenditure of Shihibid DUtrict for the three years 
1790-91, 1849-50, and 1870-71. I prioi^cm as furnished by the 
Collector \ but variations in the method of keeping the accounts, 
and in crediting or debiting variou items to the 1^ 
greatly the value of such tables for compaiaiive im yism- 

It is only in the cue of Land Revenue, for which the fignru 
are given in detail in a subsequent paragraph, any real comptr 
risen can be instituted. So far as the means are availa ble fa d b- 
fW^ yroM from the Pct totals, by riimin a ti ng all asattem cf 
and imperial charges, U would appear that the net Disnkt 
Revenue hu moeased from ;£ioi,85i in 179^1 to 
in 1849-5^ tand to ^S33,978 in 1870-71; while the net Dlfafa 

Eapenditniehusimilar^r^mwn firom^S^*?® *79®^* 

in ii49-S^ •• V 



Revenue and Expenditure of the District of ShAhXbAd.for the Year 1790-91. 
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To find the net Revenue Item No. 6 should be deducted, leaving a total of ;C‘ioi,85i, 16s. 

To find the net Expenditure Items Nos. i, 2, 3, 4, 5, should be deducted, leaving a total of JC5627, 8 il 
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To obtain tlta net Eipenditiire Iteas Non la and 13 ihooU be dedncted, leaTing a total an Td. 
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The Land-Tax forms the principal item of revenue in this Dis- 
trict, as in the rest of Bengal ; and the amount collected has increased 
from ;^97,5 o 8 in 1790 to 17 1,3 so (Budget estimate)in 1871. Sub- 
division of estates does not seem so preralent as in other parts of 
Behar, the number of estates having only doubled since the earliest 
time for which any figures exist The number in 1 790 was 1330, and 
in 1871, 4669. Proprietors, however, have increased in s' much more 
rapid ratio— from 1x87 in 1790 to 21,177 in 1870-71. In 1800, the 
number of estates was 2330, held by 1 287 proprietors or coparceners, 
paying a land-revenue of ;£io3,887, equivalent to a sum of ;C 4 ii im- 
per estate; and 80; 1 41 per proprietor. In 1 850, these figures were 
as follow Number of estates, 3467 ; number of proprietors, 13,868 ; 
land-revenue, ;^i40,8o6; average sum paid by each estate, /40, 1 as. ; 
average sum paid by each proprietor, ;^io, sa In 1871, according 
to the Budget estimate, there were 4669 esutes borne on the District 
rent-roll, held by 21,177 proprietors or coparcener^ who paid a 
total land-revenue of ;ft7i,3*o» *<l*Nd to las, per estate, and 
£% per proprietor. 

Income-Tax.— Under Act XVI. of 1870, by which an income-tax 
at the rate of 3^ per cent, was levied on all incomes above 50, the 
total collections in Shdhibdd amounted to ;£i 4 iS^ 3 > 
following year, when the ux was reduced to i,V P*' 
limit of exemption was raised to £11, the collections amounted to 

;^3903, 16a 

FNoTXcnoN TO Person and Profxrtv.— There appears to be no 
{pCTpgSf under this head of late years. In 1860-61, there were nine 
Magisterial and sixteen Qvil and Revenue Courts in the District; 
in 1870-71, the number of Magisterial Courts had decreased to 
eight, and the Civil and Revenue Courts to thirteen. There were 
five covenanted European officers sutioned in the DUtiict throughout 
the year in 1860-61, and four in 1870-71. 

PoucE Statistics.— For police purposes, the District of Shfihfir 
bdd is divided into eleven police circles (/Wodi) :— via. (1) ^h, 
(a) BeUutf, and (3) Pfru, in the Sadr Subdivision; (4) Baxk (s) 
Dumidon, and (6) Chausd, in the Baxdr Subdivision ; (7) Dhan^, 
(8)Nonkhd, and (9) Sdeseidm in the Sdsseidm Subdivision; (lo) 
ff.^K n4 with Chdnd, and (11) Rdmgarh in the Bhabud Sobdivision. 
The machinery for protecting person and property conasU of the 
Regular or DUtrict Police, the Village Watch or Ruial Force, and a 
Municipal Police for municipalities. 
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Ricular Poucb. — In 1873, the strength of the Regular Police 
was as follows. The figures are taken from the Bengal Police 
Report for that year Three superior European Officers, consist- 
ing of a District Superintendent of Police and two Assistant-Superin- 
tendents, receiving a total salary of Rs. 1200 a month, or ^1440 
per annum; six subordinate officers, on a salary of upwards of 
Ra. 100 a* month, or ;^i20 a year, and eighty-eight officers on 
less than Rs. 100 a month, maintained at a total cost of Rs. 3930 
a month, or ;^3Si6 a year, showing an average pay of Rs. 31-3-8 
a month, or 6s. id. a year for each subordinate officer; 
4 mounted, and 414 foot constables, maintained at a total cost 
of Rs. 3776 a month, or ;^333i, 4s. a year, showing an average pay 
of Rs. 7 a month, or 8s. a year, for each mounted consuble, 
and Ra 6-10 a month, or £1, 19a a year, for each foot constable. 
The other expenses connected with the Regular Police in 187 a 
were— a sum of Ra 175 a month, or £210 per annum, allowed for 
travelling charges of the superior officers; Ra 285-13 a month, or 
;^343, 18a a year, for pay and travelling allowances of their office 
establishments ; Rs. 73 a month, or £86, 8a a year, for horse allow- 
ance ; and Ra 686-13-4 a month, or ^^824, 4a a year, for contin- 
gencies, and all other expenses; bringing up the total cost of the 
Regular Police ofShihibdd, which consisted of a total strength of 515 
officers and men, to Rs. 8135-9-4 a month, or £9750, 14a a year. 
The Census of 1873 returns the area of the District at 4385 square 
miles, .and the population at 1,723,974. According to these figures, 
the total strength of the Regular Police force is one* man to every 
8*50 square miles of the District area, or one man to every 3347 of 
the population. The cost of maintenance is equal to £a, 4a 5^d. 
per square mile of area, or i|d. per heaul of the population. 

The Municipal Police maintained in the towns and large 
villages consisted in 187a of 7 officers and 257 men-, maintained at 
a cost of Ra 1407-10-8 a month, or 1689, 4a a year, defrayed by 
means of rates levied from the householders and shopkeepers carry- 
ing on business within municipal limita The eight following towns — 
Arrah,Sisseiim, Dumrdon, Baxir, Jagdispur, Bhojpur, Nirdyanguj, 
and Bhabud, which have been constituted municipalities, contain a 
total population of 118,413 soula This figure gives 3}d. as the 
average cost of the municipal police per head of the town popula- 
tion. 

The Rural Police, or cAauilddn, for the watch and ward of the 
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villages in the interior of the District, consisted in 187a of 6185 men, 
maintained by contributions from the villagers and rent-free grants 
of land, at an estimated total cost, including both sources, of Rt. 
7949 ' 5’4 a month, or ;^9S39, 4s. a year, showing an average stipend 
in money or lands of Rs. 1-4-6 a month, or los. io<l. a 
year for each man. Each village watchman has, on an average, 70 
houses under his charge. According to the area and population 
given above, there is one village watchman to every 70 of a stjuare 
mile, or one to every 278 of the population, maintained at a cost of 
^2, 3s. 6d. per square mile, or about i Jd. per head of the population. 

Including, therefore, the Regular Police, the Municipal Police, and 
the Village Watch, the machinery for protecting person ami property 
in the District of Shdhdbdd consisted in 1872 of a total force of 
6964 officers and men, equal to an average of one man to every ‘63 
square mile as compared with the area, or one man to every 247 
souls as compared with the population. 'I'hc aggregate cost of 
this force in 1872 was Rs. 17,482-9-8 a month, or /,'io,979, ss. a 
year, equal to a charge of;^4, 15$. 8d. |)er S(|uare mile, or nearly 31I. 
per head of the population. 

Criminal Statistics. — During the year 1872, the [tolice con- 
ducted 3018 ’'cognisable” cases, the percentage of final tonvic- 
tions to persons brought to trial being 5256 percent.; and 1350 
" non-cognisable ” cases, in which the proportion of convictions to 
prisoners brought to trial was 41*19 per cent. The total number 
of both " cognisable ” and '* non-cognisable ” cases was 4368, the 
percentage of final convictions to ]>ersons brought to trial in both 
classes of crime being 46*87 per cent During 1872, there were 9 
cases of ddkdili in Shdhdbdd District, as against 1 2 in the previ- 
ous year. Thirty-four persons were arrested, of whom r 1 were re- 
leased by the Magistrate, and 23 were put upon their trial. Sixteen 
persons were finally convicted by the .Sessions Court The Commis- 
sioner of the Patnd Division considers the results to be on the whole 
satisfactory, and adds that even this percentage of convictions is likely 
to prove a check upon the crime. With the exception of cattle-theft, 
the crime statistics of Shdhdbdd for 1872 do not call for any detailed 
remarks. This offence shows a decrease from 1 2 r cases in 187 1 to 79 in 
the year under notice, an improvement which is said to be due to a 
more searching inquiry after the bad characters who regularly engage 
in stealing cattle. Fifty-one convictions obtained in 1871, and 34 in 
1^72, also probably acted as a deterrent But the Commissioner is of 



opinion that so long as cattle-theft is recognised by the people as part 
of an oiganised system for levying black-mail, only a small proportion 
of the cases that actually occur will be reported, and the success of the 
police in stamping out the crime will be small. Although Shihibdd 
is notorious for its professional thieves, and contains no less than 
31,383 of the well-known criminal caste of Binds, the amount of 
crime actually committed within the District must be admitted to be 
small. This is said to arise from a peculiar characteristic of the 
criminal classes of Shihdbid, that they prefer to commit their depre- 
dations at some distance from their own neighbourhood. Thus in 
1871, a series of ddkdiAs were committed in Lower Bengal by a party 
of Binds from Shilidbid and Ghdzfpur in the North-Western Pr<^ 
vinces, who returned to their homes to dispose of their plunder 
quietly. The reputation of the Binds as professional freebooters is so 
wide-spread, that when caught on any of their expeditions they usually 
describe themselves as belonging to some other caste. Of late years, 
these systematic excursions have been effectively dealt with by watch- 
ing the Binds in their own homes, and reporting all their movements 
to the police authorities of the villages they are likely to visit 

Jail Statistics.— In 1870 there were four jails in Shihdbid, viz., 
the principal jail at the Civil Station of Arrah, and Subdivisional 
lock-ups at Sisserim, Baxir, and Bhabui, The following are the 
statistics of the jail population of the District for the years 1860-61, 
1870, and 187a. 

In the year 1860-61, the first year for which materials are avail- 
able, the daily average number of prisoners in the jail and Sub- 
divisional lock-ups was 375 ; the total number of criminal, civjl, and 
under-trial prisoners admitted during the year being 1437. The 
discharges were as follow: — ^Transferred, 214; released, 981; 
esaped, 1; died, no; executed, 1— total, 1307. In 1870, the 
daily average number of prisoners in jail was 389; the total 
admissions of the year being 1766. The discharges were: — 
Transferred, 85; released, 1451; escaped, 6; died, 9— total, 1551. 
In 187 a, the jail figures are as follow :— Average daily number 
of prisoners, 411*52 — total number of prisoners admitted during 
the year, 1687. The dischaiges were :— Transferred, 613 j releas^, 
1057; escaped, 4; executed, 1; died, 13— total, 1688. 

The sanitaiy.condition of the Shihdbfid jail has much improved 
of late years. In 1860-61 the percentage of admissions into hos- 
pital amounted to 150*13, and the deaths numbered no less than 
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110 or 99*33 cent of the average jail population. In 1870, the 
ratio of prisoners admitted into hospiul had fallen to 94 85 per 
cent ; while the deaths fell to 9, or s'ji per cent of the mean jail 
population. In 1871, the number of admissions into hospital further 
decreased to 65’07 per cent ; while the deaths rose to 14, or j’ji 
per cent of the average prison population. 

Cost or Jail Maintenance. — The average cost of maintenance 
per prisoner in the Shihibdd jail and lock-ups, including rations,- 
establishment, hospital charges, clothing, contingencies, and all 
other charges except the cost of the prison police guard, is returned 
u follows In 1860-61, it was Ra 3913-3 {£1, 19s. 8d.) per head ; 
in 1870, Ra 48-0-8 i6s. id.) per head. The cost of the jail 
^ police guard in 1870 amounted to an average of Rs. 9-3-10 (i 8 l 6d ) 
per head, making a gross cost to Government for that year of Ri 
57>4-6 {£^, 14s. yd) per head. Materials are not available for 
showing the separate cost of the jail police guard in 1860-61. The 
Inspector-General of Jails, in his report for 1870, returns the total 
cost of the Shdhibdd jail and Subdivisional lock-ups, including 
police guard, at Rs. 18,587-6-1 (;Ci858, 14s. 9d.). Excluding cost 
of police' guard, which is included in the general police budget 
of the District, the cost of the jail amounted to Rs. 14,991-0-3 
{£ 1499 , 4 S.). In 1872, the cost of the jail and lock-ups, including 
police guard, amounted to Rs. 23,745-8-7 (.^2374, ns. id), and 
excluding police guard, to Rs. 19,837-3-7 (;^i983, 14s. sd.). 

Jail Manufactures have been carried on in the Shihibdd jail 
tince 1843. In 1860-61 the total credits arising from jail manu- 
factures, including sales, value of articles consumed for public pur- 
poses, and value of manufactured articles remaining in store at the 
end of the year, amounted to Rs. 6683-14-5 0 ^ 668 , 7a pd.); the 
debits, including value of manufactured articles and raw material 
in store at the end of the previous year, purchase of plant and 
machinery, and all charges incurred during the year, amounted 
to Ra 5843-14-4 0^584, 7a pd.); exceu of crediu over debits 
or profit, Ra 840 {£ 94 ) -, average earnings by each prisoner 
employed on manufactures, Ra 3-4-10 (61. yd.). In 1870, the 
totil credits arising from jail manufactures were Rs. 13,326 
(;£i33a, isa); the debits amounted to Rs. 12,138-11-5 (£191$, 
17a sd.); exceu of aedits over debits or profit, Ra 1187-4-7 
(;(^ii8, 14a yd.); average earnings by each pnsoner employed on 
manufactures, Ra 8-6-8 (16a lod.). In 1872, the total aedits aris- 
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ing from jail manufactures amounted to Rs. 8194-9-8 0^819, 
98. ad.), and the debits to Rs. 7797-15-9 0 ^ 779 , 15s. iid.); 
excess of credits over debits or profit, Rs. 396-9-11 (;^39, 13s. 
3d.) ; average earnings of each prisoner employed on manufac- 
tures, Rs. a-6-8 (4s. lod.). The average number of prisoners 
employed on prison manufactures in Shihibid Jail in 1873 was 
i63'8a, made up as follows : — Gunny-weaving, 16*56; gardening, 
48*45; manufacturing clothing, 19*49; manufacturing bricks^ &c., 
5*07 ; oil-pressing, 7*57; flour-grounding, 9*67; manufacturing car- 
pets, &c., 37*36; carpentering, *68; manufacturing blankets, 10*30; 
ronwork, 0*14; thread-spinning, 8*73. 

Education has made little progress in Shihiblld, as is the case 
generally throughout Behar. The number of Government and aided 
schools increased from eight in 1856-57 to thirteen in 1870-71, 
and the number of pupils in the same period from 354 to 589. 
The greater part of the cost of education in the first two years 
was defrayed by Government In 1856-57, out of a total cost of 
^397, os. 6 d. for education. Government paid ;^ 33 o, 7s. 7d. In 
1860-61 the total cost of education in the Government and aided 
schools amounted to ;^43o, is. 7d., of which 16s. nd. was 

paid by the State. In 1870-71, out of a total cost ofj^ioSg, 9s. 7d., 
the Government contribution amounted to ^^544, 16s. ad. The 
comparative table on the opposite page, compiled from the Reports 
of the Education Department for 1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870-71, 
exhibits the number of Government and aided schools in the Dis- 
trict in each of these years, the number of pupils attending them, 
the cost of education to Government, and the amount defrayed 
by fees or from private sources. 

Prooress of Primary Education.— The foregoing account of 
education relates only to the years 1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870-71. 
In 1871-73, the number of Government and aided schools was 47, 
and rose in 1873-73 to 307 ; the number of pupils increased from 
1573 to 4173, white the cost to the State decreased from /“sSS, 11s. 
in 1871-73 to ;^56a, 4s. ad. in 1873-73, and the total expenditure 
in the Government and aided schools from jCt368, 4s. rod., to 
;^io57, 1 is. 3d. Besides these, there were in 1873-73, 133 private 
unaided schools, attended by 1771 pupils. The major part of this 
increase in the number of schools and boys in 1873-73 was due to the 
extension of primary education since 1871. According to the area 

[Sfti/fmcB cm aSj ] 
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of the District, as returned by the Surveyor-Genera), and the popula- 
tion as asceruined by the Census of iSyt, there was in 1873-73 one 
school to every afiS square miles, or to every 8328 of the iwpula- 
tion ; the number of pupils at school being one to every 413 of the 
population. The total cost of education in Government and aided 
schools in 1871-73 amounted to j^io57, us. 3d., or an average cost 
of 5s. o|d. for each pupil. No means exist for ascertaining the 
amount expended on private education. The comparative table on 
the preceding page exhibits the results of 1872-731 ^ compared 
with those in the preceding year. 

Postal Statistics.— Between 1860-61 and 1870-71, the num- 
ber of letters received at the Post-offices in ShihiWd District 
increased nearly twofold; the number of letters received having 
risen from 106,195 in 1860-61 to 140.503 66. *"<1 

210,624 in 1870-71. The total number of letters, ncwspa|»er2, 
parcels, and books received increased from 117,662 in 1860-61 to 
151.445 in 1865-66, and to 224.670 in 1870-71. The number of 
letters despatched from the District Post-offices increased from 
103.757 in 1860-61 to 139.93* >*65-66 ; and the total number of 

letters, &c., from 105.825 in 1860-61 to 142.038 in 1865-66. The 
number of letters, &c., despatched in 1870-71 has not been supplied 
In 1860-61, the postal receipts from cash collections (exclusive of 
those from sale of postage sUmps) amounted to /519, 6s 4d . and 
the expenditure to ;^69o. 7». ad. In 1865-66. the ,>ostal receipt, 
increased to os- 3d., ^nd >»>« c»pendil»re to / 5 »>. 3 »- 9 d- 
In 1870-71, the postal revenue had further increaKd to ,41076, 

15s. 4d., and the expenditure to ;^i3oo, iq*- »d. 

The table on the following page, showing the number of letters, 
newspapers, i’C., received at and despatched from the ShdhiMd 
Post-office, together with the postal receipts and eii^nditure, for 
the years 1860-61, 1865-66, and 1870-71, » compiled from a return 
ipecially famished by the Director-General of PostOffices 
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Postal Statistics of ShXhAbad District for thr Years 
1860-61, 1865-66, AND 1870-71. 
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Administrative Divisions.— The District of Shihibdd is divided 
into the four foUowing Subdivisions. The population statistics are 
compiled from statements lA and iB, Appendix to the Census 
Keport of 1872 ; the Administrative figures are derived fiom a 
special report furnished by the Collector, and refer to the year 
1870-71 1 — 

(i.) The^dr or Principal Subdivision, with the headquarters 
of the District at Arrah, contains an area of 965 square miles, with 
354 villages or townships, 97,484 houses, and a total population of 
614,980 souls, of whom 570,468, or 928 per cent, are Hindus; 
44 i 339 » 7 '* cent, Muhammadans; laa Christians; and 51 

belong to other religions not separately classified. The proportion 
of males in the total population is 47-5 per cent ; average number 
of persons per square mile, 637; avenge number of villages or 
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townships per sijusre mile, i’4o; average number of persons per 
village or township, 454; average number of houses per square 
mile, loi ; average number of persons per house, 6 3. This Sub- 
division consists of the police circles (tMiids) of (i) Arrah, (s) Be- 
lautl, (3) Piru. In 1870-71, it contained 13 Magisterial and Revenue 
Courts, a regular police force of 333, and a village watch or rural 
police of 1629 men. The total separate cost of administration 
amounted to ;^i 5,047, 9s. 5d. 

(2.) BaxAr Subdivision was formed in 1857. It contains an 
area of 626 square miles, with 781 villages or townships, 60,057 
houses, and a total population of 371,039 souls, of whom 344,772, or 
93*9 per cent, are Hindus; 26,054, or 7 0 per cent, Muhammadans; 
200, or 0*1 per cent, Christians ; and 13 belong to other religions. 
The proportion of males in the toul population is 48*1 per cent. ; 
average number of persons per square mile, 593 ; average number 
of villages per square mile, 1*25 ; average number of persons per 
village, 475 ; average number of houses per square mile, 96 ; aver- 
age number of persons per house, 6 '3. This Subdivision consists 
of the police circles of (i) Baxdr, (3) Dumrion, (3) Chausl In 
1870-71, it contained 3 Magisterial and Revenue Courts, a regular 
police force of 155, and a village watch of 3115 men. The total 
separate cost of administration amounted to £416^1 7 *^- 

(3.) SAsserXm Subdivision was created in about 1846. It con- 
tains an area of 1757 square miles, with 1668 villages or townships, 
65,981 houses, and a total population of souls, of whom 

404,933, or 91*3 per cent, arc Hindus ; 3 ®*S^ 7 i ®'7 cent, Mu- 

hammadans ; 134 Christians ; and 69 belong to other religiona The 
proportion of males in the total population is 49*4 per cent ; aver- 
age number of persons per square mile, 253 i average number of 
villages per square mile, -95 ; average number of persons per village, 
266 ; average number of houses per square mile, 38 ; average 
number of persons per house, 6 ' 7 - This Subdivision consists of the 
police circles of ( i ) Dhangdon, (3) Nokhl, (3) Sisserdm. Ini 870-7 • • 
it contained 3 Magisterial and Revenue Courts, a regular police 
force of 176, and a village watch of 31 r5 men. The total separate 

cost of administration amounted to ’J*" 5 *^- 

(4.) BhabuA Subdivision wm formed on roth September 1865. 
It contains an area of 1037 square miles, with 1307 villages or town- 
ships, 51,519 houses, and a total population of 294,252 souls, of 
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whom 970,470, or 91*9 per cent, are Hindus; 93,711,098*1 per 
cent, Muhammadans ; 5 Christians ; and 66 belong to other religions 
The proportion of males in the total population is 49*4 per cent ; 
average number of persons per square mile, 984 ; average number 
of villages per square mile, i*s6; average number of persons per 
village, 995 ; average number of houses per square mile, 49 ; aver* 
age number of persons per house, 5*7. This Subdivision consists 
of the police circles of (1) Bhabui with Chdnd, and (s) Rimgarh. 
In 1870-71 it contained two Magisterial and Revenue Courts, a 
regular police force of 118, and a village watch of t379 men. The 
total separate cost of administration amounted to £^1^^ la sd. 

Fiscal Divisions.— For fiscal purposes Shihibid District is 
divided into thirteen pargands. Hie following list, compiled mainly 
from the Board of Revenue's statistics of area, land revenue, &c., 
exhibits the area of each pargand in aaes and square miles, the 
number of estates comprised in each, and the amount of land 
revenue paid to Government The figures should be looked upon 
with caution, and as only approximating to correctness 

(r.) Arkah contains an area of 157,819 acres, or 946*59 square 
miles ; it comprises 498 estates, and pays to Government an annual 
land revenue of ;^s6,a73, los. 

(9.) BArahoXwAn : area, 99,319 acres, or 34 87 square miles ; 78 
estates; land revenue, ;^3576, 199 . 

(3.) Bhojpur : area, 957;26o acres, or 401*97 square miles ; 148 
estates; land revenue, ;^i 6 , 900 , 16s. 

(4.) BihiyA: area, 15,491 acres, or 94*10 square miles; 316 
estates; land revenue, ;^i4i788, as. 

(5.) ChAinpur: area, 399,618 acres, or 694*40 square miles; 
1013 estates; land revenue; £3^,996, 16s. 

(6.) CkausA: area, 196,959 acres, or 197*97 square miles; 416 
estates ; land revenue, £Si6t. 

(7.) DanwAr: area, 171,118 acres; or 967*37 square mQes ; 345 
estates ; land revenue; 7840; 18a. 

(8.) DimArab: area, 35,009 acres, or 54*69 aqwre miles; 55 
estates; land revenue; ;^9ioi, 18a. 

(9.) Namor: area, 63,964 acici; or 98*85 aq^ mfles; 154 
estates ; land revenue, 10,574, 6a. 

(la) PamwAr : area, 7e;s63 aae% or i097taqfmae mlsi 
eaMes; leBdievciine;;f536e;8a. 


; IIS 
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(ii.) PIru: area, 113,786 acres, or 177*79 square miles; 358 
estates; land revenue, ;^i6,a36. 

(i3.) RohtAs : area, 348,398 acres, or 544*31 square miles; 130 
estates; land revenue, ;^a679, 6s. 

(13.) SAsserXm: area, 501,637 acres, or 783*81 square miles; 
933 estates; land revenue, ;{^33,3ii, as. 

The statistics thus furnished by the Board of Revenue return the 
total area of the District at 3,281,057 acres, or 3565*70 square miles, 
containing 4556 estates, and paying a land revenue of 70,080, 
14s. The present area of the District, however, is returned by the 
Surveyor-General at 4385 square milea The Collector, in July 
1873, returned the total number of estates in the District at 4870; 
and the total land revenue payable to Government by their pro- 
prietors at ;^i 72,541, 12a 

. Medical Aspects or the District.— The climate of ShdhAbId 
does not materially differ from that of the neighbouring District of 
Giya, which has been described ante on pp. 146. >47 of volume. 

The following table of the monthly rainfall for 1873 is estracted 
from Mr. A. P. MacDonnell's Report on the Food Grain Supply of 
Bengal and Behir, and may be uken as thoroughly accurate 


Statement or Monthly Rainvall in SHiHiaAo District 

roR 1873. 
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if.wnBMirii and Eudemici— The prevailing endemic diseaMS of 
are intermittent and remittent fevers of the ordinaiy typ^ 
bowel CTip ptemm , ophthalmia, and akin diseases. Dorilf 1I7J 
fever was eitremely prevalent in the District, 10,195 ^oMhs, or d*os 
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per thousand of population, having been reported by the police 
from this cause, agmnst 5S05 deaths, or 3*01 per thousand in the 
previous year. In April 1873 epidemic of cholera first assumed 
a serious form, and in the following month became diffused over the 
whole of the District Towards the middle of June it increased con- 
siderably in the neighbourhood of Arrah, attained its maximum in 
July, and eventually died away in November. The total number 
of deaths reported from cholera throughout the year was 469a, or 
87a per thousand of the population ; while in 187a the deaths 
had numbered only 540, or *31 to every thousand of the population. 
Smallpox also prevailed during the year in various parts of the 
District, but there is reason to believe that cases of measles and 
chicken-pox were returned as smallpox. The total number of 
deaths assigned to smallpox in r873 was 8rr, or ‘47 per thousand, 
as against 835 in 187a, or *13 per thousand. Ten vaccinators 
were employ^ to conduct vaccine operations ; and the result of 
their work was that out of 5700 persons vaccinated, 4994 cases 
proved successful, 35 were doubtful, and 671 failed. In one place 
an outbreak of smallpox was traced to innoculation, which had 
been carried on by two old inoculators who had received vaccina- 
ting certificatea They admitted the charge, but pleaded that they 
were compelled to return to their former practice, as the people 
declined to pay for vacciiution. 

Vital Statistics. — ^There are two selected areas, one urban and 
one rural, in Shihibfid, for the collection of vital statistics. The 
urban area of Baxfir contains a total population of 13,775 pcnons, 
of whom 6700 are males and 7075 femalea A double agency is 
emplcqred in registration. The municipal constables report deaths 
to the muiucipal head constabtes, and the peons or messengers 
empltqred by the municipality also report to the tax dingd. The 
municipal h^ constables then test the returns by comparison and 
local mvestigation. In 1873, 417 deaths were reported ffom the 
urban area, showing a deatlwate of 30*86 per thousand of populai* 
don. The Sanitary Commissioner considers the r^istratkm to have 
been very fair, with the excqition of female deaths, which were 
onder-ve^itered. The rani area of Jagdfqmr contains 9514 males 
and 5033 females, die total popidatioa being i 4 * 547 * Here 
the rIasiHdIrf, or village watchmen, report the deatte to a writer 
constable specially engaged for the potpoae^ who check a the r eport s 
by visiting die villages once a week. In 1873, 508 deaths were 
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reported ftom the mnl area, ahowing a death-rate of tava per 

thoo^ The Saoitary Commiaaioner conakleii the 

creditable, and remarka that the mortality anumg women appean to 
have been peculiarly high. From the combined urban and rural 
aitu of the Diatrict, 935 deatha were reported during the year 
ahowing a death-rate of 33-66 per thouaand. 

GBNtaAL CoMsaavAHCY: Town .Sanitatioh, &c.-In the town 
of Atiab the aum of Ra 4634-5-9 (;^463, 81. 8d.)^ or 36-35 of the 
total municipal revenue, waa expended on improvementa ; of which 
Ri. i 7 S^* 3 *>® (jQnS* * 3 *- *d.), or 33-77 P«r cent, wu devoted to 
conaervancy, and Ra. 3867-7-11 (;^a86, 15a), or 33-48 per cent, to 
openittg up freah roada Public latrinea and urinala will ahortly be 
conatnict^ and a great improvement in the aanitary condition of 
the town ia anticipated from thia measure. In the Diatrict generally 
no advance in aanitation has been made. 

Charitable Dispensaries.— In 1873 there were six charitable 
dispensaries in Shdhibdd— at Arrah, Sdsseiim, Jagdiipur, Dumrdoo, 
Baiir, and Dehrf-on-Sdn. The following brief account of each ia 
condensed fiom the “ Report on the Charitable Dispensaries under 
the Government of Bengal for 187a.'* A table showing the com- 
parative statistics of the relief given is printed at the end of the 
list {vidt p. S93) 

(1.) Arrah Dispensary, eaUblished in February i860, wu in 
187a under the charge of a First-Grade Sub-AssistaBt Surgeon. 
The sum of £1000 is invested m Government securitiea .Doling 
>B7a, £i»5, 4a wu collected in aubscriptiou and donatioos from ‘ 
private eouicea. The total income of the year amounted to 4x5, 
8s., and the ^kpenditure to £408, 8a, leaving a cash balance in hand 
of ;^i7. I»door patients: total casu treated, s8o; r ecovered 
or relieved, sag ; died, a6, or 9-38 per cent of the total caau ; 
averagedaily number of sick, II -51. Outdoor patients : total nuaa- 
ber treated, 875a , the average daily attendance at the diapenaary 
being iia'gi. 

(a.) SissEaXM Dispensary, established in March 1865, wu at 
the doK of 187a ia charge of a Sub-Assistaat Surgeon, who reports 
that dioleni prevailed from April to June, and wu largely difiaed 
from village to village. Many in-door patients were admitted in a 
"wnb nnd states and the death-rate amounted to 1878 per eenL of 
the pati em a treated. During 187s the sum of 4^167, 4S.WU00I- 

kcted in aabscriptions and private donadorm Thetotai in c em e of 
Yoi. xn. 


s 
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the year anonnted to 8s., and the aqmditaie to a8i, laa. 
Indoor patients : total cases treated, 165 ; recovered or relieved, 
ia6; died, 31, or 1878 per cent of the total cases; average daily 
number of sidt.y'ay. The number of out>door patients tieUed in 
187a was 4046 ; the average daily attendance bemg 63*a3. 

(3.) jAGDfspvR Branch Dispensary, esublished m 1864, was in 
187a under the charge of a First-Class Hospital Assistant During 
the first half of the year the attendance was very good ; but it subse- 
quently fell oflf to such an extent, that the total number of admissions 
of in-door and out-door patients in 187a was less than that of the 
previous year by more than one thousand. During 187a, the sum 
of;f8a, laa was collected in subscriptions and private donations. 
The total income of the year amounted to ;^i75, 4s., and the expen- 
diture to the same. In-door patients: total cases treated, 88; 
recovered, 64; died, i, or 1*13 per cent of the total cases; average 
daily number of sick, a'pa Out-door patients, 187a : total number 
treated, apofi; the average daily attendance at the dispensary being 
43*60. 

(4.) DumrAon Dispensary, established in 1871, was at the end 
of 1873 in charge of a Third-Grade Sub-Assistant Suigeon. This 
institution was four times visited by the Civil Suigeon during the 
year, who reported that it is steadily increasing in usefulness and 
populariqr. The income of j^ia per mensem, provided by the 
Mahlriji of Dumrion, has been more than sufficient for the wants 
of the dispensary, and there was a credit-balance of more than 
at the end of Ae year. Out of this a sum of ;^io was devoted, 
tqr a resolution of the dispensary committee, to the purchase of 
medical and suigical books for the use of the oflker in medical 
charge During 187a the sum of 144 was collected in subscrip- 
tions. The total income of the year amounted to 345, 8a, 
and the expenditure to jfaay, 4a In-door patients: total cases 
treated, 55 ; recovered or relieved, 36; died 4, or 7*37 per cent of 
the total cases ; average daily number of sick, 5*00. The number 
of out-door patients treated m 187a was 4148, the avenge daily 
attendance being iaa‘00. 

(5.) BaxAr Dispensary, opened m July 1866, was m 187a under 
the charge of a Third-ClaaB Hospital Assistant During 187s the 
sum of 16a wu collected in subscriptions and private dooup 

tkma The total income of the year amounted to 106^ 8a, and 
expenditure to ;fii5, 18a In-door patients: total cases trmted, 
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*33 i *®covered; 100 j died 14, or 10-58 per cent of tbe total 
cues; amage daily number of aick, 6-13. The number of oiib 
door patienti treated in 187a was 3071, the average daily 
being 3335. 

There is a second charitable institution at Baxir, the Railway 
Dispensary, which has been open since May 1871, and which 
Dr. Francis describes as follows This is an admirable insti- 
tution. It is situated sufficiently near the sution to be useful to 
tbe railway employes and others, and yet far enough from its 
bustle and noise. It is intended for native pilgrims, for the 
servants of the company, and for European travellers out of 
health, requiring a day or two's rest, and for whom there is no 
other accommodation in the station. The building consists of a 
single room for two or three Europeans, well furnished ; a ward for 
twelve or fourteen natives; side-rooms, and suiuble out-officea; the 
whole having been fitted up at a cost of ;(^4o. A palanquin has 
been provided for the transport of the sick to and from the railway 
station." 

(6.) DEURf-ON-S6if Dispensary.— This is a hospital situated at 
tbe headquarters of the irrigation works, forming the centre of 
medical relief for those employed in connection with the canals, 
the general population of the locality, and such pilgrims and travel- 
lers as may fitU ill. The entire medical anangements are under the 
charge of Dr. Jackson, who is assisted at headquarters by a sub- 
assistant surgeon and native doctor, and hu five native docton 
located at the following stations BArun, Bariri, Wallidid, Nas- 
rl^j, and Dhauding. The hospital at Dehrf can contain 44 
patients. The high death-rate during 1873, via, 19*86, was mainly 
due to cholera, which caused 34 deaths, and dysentery, 11. In that 
year, the total income amounted to jCsilt 'o*-* expenditure 

to the same. In-door patients : total cases treated, S87 ; recovered, 
883 i 57 i o* 19*86 ; daily average number of sick, 1 1 ‘64. The 
number of out-door patients treated in 187a was 3637, the avenge 
daily attendance bemg 70*96. 

Giolocy. — ^The Kaimur Hills belong to what geologists term 
the Lower Vindhyan series, and the Kaimur Subdivision to the 
Upper Vindhyan series. The former formation is found in a narrow 
strip of country under tbe plateau extending from near SAsseidm to 
the Mirxipnr boundary, but it is also found in a few spots on the 

{SfmiilUi emtimmed 911 9^) 
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plateau itself. It is occasionally seen cropping out between Stee- 
idm and Chdinpur, after which it disappears completely for too 
miles, reappearing near Tirhowan. Its extreme length from RohUU- 
garh to where it is last seen in Bandalkhand is 350 miles. The 
lowest bed in the series is called the “ conglomeritic sandstone,” 
which, when found in the east, rests with toul unconformity on the 
vertical, or nearly vertical, beds of the slate senes. In the outliers 
from the plateau, which ate met with to the south-east of Rohtlsgarh, 
this bed and the next two of the series are entirely absent ; lime- 
stone, porcelanic shales, and beds apparently representing the fourth 
member of the series, rest directly on the crystalline rocka A group of 
rocks, ten miles north of Sisserim, has all the appearance of granite, 
but the rocks really consist of very coarse quartzose and felspathic 
sandstone, containing many pebblesof a red felspathic rock andquaitz. 
After the trappoid beds, we find porcelanic shales, shaly sandstone, 
limestone, shales, and sandstone, in the complete series ; but Uimc 
are not represented in this part of the range, the next bed being 
the well-known limestone, which is undoubtedly the most important 
and constant of the whole series. It is exposed in the river Dargiiltf, 
being the only Lower Vindhyan rock occurring on the plateau, with 
the exception of the doubtful conglomerate already mentioned. 
From Rohtisgarh it may be traced to its exit into Miriipur District, 
as far as Mangesar Hill, the straU between these places varying 
from I or 3 to la inches in thickness. In the north’Cast, the rock 
is very thinly and evenly bedded, the same layer being often traceable 
along the section ; .south-east of Chiinpur, for instance, it occurs in 
straU of half-an-inch to four inches in thickness, varying in colour 
from a light to a dark grey, with an occasional pinkish tinge. ^ It 
is a hard, tough, flinty rock, containing occasional layers of thirily- 
bedded and laminated shales, which vary in composition, some being 
earthy, and others highly calcareoua At Bidokhar, ten miles sooth of 
the limestone is principally thin-bedded (a quarter to 
three-quarters of an inch thick), of a light grey, passing sometimes 
into greenish grey and salmon colour, and of a very fine and even 
texture. The thicker beds are often semi-crystalline, with inegolar 
of calcite ^ and in some places flinty laminc alternate with 
those of limestone. It is in this limestone that the sacred Gupta 
cavern of the DargfiuU valley U to be seen [described vdt p. s rfi). 
The t*****^"— at Rohtisgarh has been estimated at 700 feet. As a 
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lule, it is covered with shales, earthy and calcareous below, hard and 
splintery above, and divided into small sulKubical and triangular 
masses. Above the shales again is another small band of limestone. 
In the Daigduti valley we find the best sections, exhibiting the junc- 
tion of the Upper and Lower Vindhyan series. In all cases, the 
Kaimur sandstone rests unconformably on the Rohtds limestone, 
which there occupies the highest place in the Lower series. 

The lower subgroup of the Kaimur group of the Upper Vindhyan 
series is especially developed at the eastern end of the plateau, 
though it may be best studied along the Ghigar river in Mirzdpur. 
Fine sections are also obtainable in the Dargduti valley. 

South-east of Kudhur, the black shale (at Bijigarh) rests immedi- 
ately on the Rohtds limestone, while the Lower Kaimur sandstone 
intervenes in other localities. It has, therefore, been concluded that 
the lowest beds of the Kaimur group must have been irregularly de- 
posited. The shales in the Dargdutf valley are about 150 feet thick, 
or about the same depth as at Bijigarh. A section in one of the 
lateral gorges exhibits ** pencil" shales, quite black and intensely 
brittle, and covered two or three inches deep with minute sharp-pointed 
fragments. The joints which intersect them have a rusty appearance 
from decomposed pyrites, and, in some cases, are traversed by veins 
from one to two inches thick of this same mineral. A little higher up, the 
latter are mixed with a good deal of black and dark-coloured sand- 
stone, the shale on the weathered surface looking just like impure 
coal, from which appearance, no doubt, sprang the idea that coal 
existed in these hills. In general, this formation consists of bands of 
pure shale and thin-bedded sh^ly sandstone. Owing to the pyrife- 
rous nature of the shale, efflorescences of sulphate of iron and alum 
are common, and have been utilised to a small extent 

East of Chdinpur the shales are indicated by fragments in the 
watercourses, but they are not found either at Sisserim or Chiinpur, 
where they appear to have either died out or sunk below the level of 
the alluvium. 
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Brihmans in Gayi, 35-37 ; in Shihibid, 
ioi. 

Buddh Gayi, formerly the residence of 
Sakya Sinha, 53-55. 

Buddhain hill, Gayi, 19. 

Buniyidganj, villain in Gayi, 55. 
Burglary in Gayi, 129. 


Canids in Gayi, 22, 23 ; in Shihibid, 
168-172. 

Capital and Interest, Gayi, 119, 120; 
Shihibid. 26^ 27a 

Castes, Gai^ 35-38 ; Shihibid, 191-197. 
Cattle in Gaya, 27. 

Cattle disease in Gayi, 149. 

Cave of Gaptiswar, in Shihibid, ai6^ 217. 
Cavea, SA^r^ in Gayi, 58, 591 
Census of 1872^ in Ga^ 29-32 ; in Shi- 
hibid, 180-183. 

Cereal cropa, Gayi, 82-86; Shihibid, 
.230-234. 


Ceremonies. See Marriage. 

Ceases, Illegal, Gayi, 70-72. 

Chiinpur, town in ShihiUd, 203, 212- 
214. 

Chiinpur, parganA^ in Shihibid, 286. 
Chimu’ caste in Shihibid, 200. 

Changes in jurisdiction, Gayi, 18; Shi- 

hi4l, 15! 

Changes in river-courses, Gayi, 21, 22 ; 
Shihibid, 215. 

Charkinwin, parganA in Gaya, 145. 
ChamHdan, See Police, Rural. 

Channsi, village in Shihibid, 215. 
Chaunsi canal, 171, r72. 

Chaunsi, thAnA in Shihibid, 182, 257, 
275. 285. 

Chaunsi, parganA in Shihibid, 286. 
Cherus, an al^nginal tribe in Shihibid, 
188, 189. 

Children under twelve. Set Age. 

Chillies in Gaya, 93, 94. 

Chitiman|}ur, town in Shihibid, 203. 
Cholera in Gayi, 147-149 ; in Shihirad, 
288. 

Christian population, Gayi, 30^ 39, 40 ; 

Shihibid, 181, 183, 201. 

Climate, Gaya, 146, 147 ; Shihibid, 287. 
Cloth manufactures in Shihibid, 26a 
Commerce and Trade of Gayi, 117-1 19 ; 

of Shihibid, 257, 263-2^. 
Communication, Means of, Gayi, 112, 
113; Shihibid, 253-237. 

Condition of the people, Material, Gayi, 
73-82 ; Shihibid, 223-229. 
Conservancy, Shihibid, 289. 
Conveyances in Gayi, 81, 82. 

Cotton, Cultivation of, in Gayi, 87-89 ; 
in Shihibid, 235. 

Court of Wards, Estates under, Gayi, 
104 

Courts, Civil and Criminal, Gayi, ia6 ; 
Shihibid, 275. 

Criminal classes, Gayi, 130^ 131; Shihi- 
bid, 278. 

Crimi^ statistics^ General, Gayi, 128- 
131 ; Shihibid, 277, 27& 

Crops. See Tiilan. 

Cultivation, iifr Tillage. 

Cultivators, Condition of the, Gayi, 95 ; 

Shihibid, 24CX 
Cumunshaw Hills, Gayi, 19^ 


D 

Didar, farganA in Gayi, 14$. 

DAAAiUt or gang-robb^, in Gayi, 129. 
Dakhniir, pargnnd in Gityi» f4X 
Ihn^^pargtnA in Shihibid, 286. 
Dannt^ villajge in Shihibid, 214 
Daigiiu river, 166. 
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Daddiugtr, town and tk 6 m 6 in Ga)ra, aj, 
31, 4a, 6a, 61 14a. 

and dumb, number of, Gayi, 32 ; 
Shahibid, 183. 

Deaths by drowning, Gaya. 23. 

Deaths by wild b^sts and snake-bite, 
Grva, 28; Shahabad, 18a 
Dehr!, village in Shihabad, 308, 209. 
Density of the population, Gi) a. 30, 31 ; 
Shiiiabad. 150. 181. 


Deo, village in Gayi, 63. 

Deodlia, viila<^c in Ga)a, C2 

Dhakayi Klian, town in Shahrbad, 203. 

DhnngW, thdnS 111 bli-inibad, 182, 275. 
285. 

Dhingan, an abong'iial tribe m Shahi- 
bid, 191. 

Dhoba, or Kao iivcr, 165. 

Dliobi, vil!«i;e in Guya, 55. 

Dhola, in Gaya, 

Otj^wdrs, or vill.i;^c p<'lkemen in Gay 4 , 
69, 70, 128. 

Dindrah, par^anA in SKahAb.ltl, 286. 

Diseases, Gtya, \\] 149 . ShihabAd, 
2S7, 2S8. 

Dbiiensines in Ga> 4 , 152, 153 , Shaba- 
bad, 289 2 ^) 1 . 

Doincjiii. .in.nals of Gaya, 95, 96; 
of Sbinuljav!, rp 

DosAdhs 114 .^halialMd, if)8, 199 

Drain.ig«', I it es of, Gaya, 25 ; Shahibad, 
168. 


Dress of the pcuple, Gaya, 75, ShihA- 
bAd, 225 

Droughts in Gaya, 107, 108 ; in ShAbA- 
bad, 251. 

* Drowning, Deaths by. Av Deaths. 
Drugs, Indigenous, GavA, 1 50- 152, 
Dttlipur, town in ShahabAd, 202. 

Dumb. Number of. See Deaf and Dumb 
DumrAon, town and tMdmd in ShAhAbAd, 
182, 203. 257, 275, 285. 

Durmrf, town in ShihAbid, 203. 
DwikhAs, town in ShAhabAd, aoa. 
Dwellings of the people, GayA, 75 ; 
ShAhA>Ad, 225, 226. 


E 

East India Railway, ShAhAbAd. 237. 
Educational statistics, GayA, I 34 -I 4<>1 
ShAhAbAd, 280-283. 

Ekil, Parana in Gaya. 144. 

Eklbpur, town in ShAhAbAd, 203. 
EkwAH, town in ShAhAbAd, 202. 
Emigration and immigration, GayA, 34, 
3$; ShAhAbAd, 186-188. 

Eooemica and Epidemio. Sa Diseasea. 
Eohaocement of rent S/i Rent-Law. 
Eiannobou, ancient name of the Son 
river, q. v. 


>97 

Ethnical division of the people, GavL 
32-34; ShAhAhAd, 183-186. 
Eipenditure and revenue, GayA, 1 23- 1 26: 
ShAhAbAd,27i-a7^ 

Eiporti from Gaya, 117- 119; from 
ShihAbad, 263 366, 368, 2O9. 

V 

Fairs in G.iyA, 149, 150 ; in ShihAidd, 
264, a6t. 

Famine of 1806, m GayA, 108 IIO; iii 
SltAhaUd, 351 2;;3 

Famine of 1S74, in GayA, 110, in ; in 
ShahAbad, 353, aj4. 

Famine Warnings, GayA, III; ShahAbAd. 
255 - 

Fenulea Srr Sri. 

Pfiif HJ/ura id Gaya, 38 ; td ShAliAldd, 
179, I So. 

Femes, (iaya, 20, f)(; 

Fibres, Gaya. 87 , Sl.ahalwid, 331; 

Fiscal divisions iparj^ands), GayA, 1 43 
I 146; SliAhabad, 386, 287 
Fishri of (iayA, 24, 35 ; of SliAhAliAd, 
167. 

Fisiicnci in Gaya, 23, 24, m ShahAbAd, 
167. . ^ 

bUhing castes and communities, (jsyA, 
23 ; ShAhAbAd, 197. 

Fishing, Modes of, GayA, 24 
Floods in GayA, 107 ; in .SliAhAbAd, 250, 
351. 

Food of the people, GayA, 75, 7O ; 
ShAhAbAd, 227, 228. 

Foreign landlords, GayA, III, 112; 

ShAhAbAd, 2}S. 

Forest Trees of GayA, 26. 27. 

Fruit-trees of GsyA, 87 ; of ShAhAbad, 

Furniture of the people, SbihAbAd, 226, 
227. 


G 


Garnet. Aer Amusements. 

Ganges river, 163, 184. 

Gaptiiwar. Tho sacred cave of, in 
ShAhAb^, 216, 217. 

Garerl caste in ShAhibAd, 194. 

GarhAnf, town in ShihAbid, 202. 

Gaya District— 

Geographical Situation, Area, and 
Boundaries, 17-18; luriwlictions, 18; 
Physical Aspects, 15 , 19; HilU, 19; 
Rivers, I9"*2 ; Caniit, 22, 23 ; River 
TnJBq 23 ; Fitheriet and Fi^he^ 23, 
25 ; Lines of Drainage, 25 ; Mineral 
Products, 2}, 26; Forert and Jun^ 
Products, 26, 27 ; /iffw 28 ; 

PopulatioD-Earij Eftimite^ 28^ 29 ; 
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The Ccmiif of 1873, ito Ageww and 
Renlti, 39-31 } Doxitjr 30: Clutifi-. 
cttion aecoraiDg to Sex, Religion, and 
Age, 30; Infinnidea, M 30 : Ethnical 
Dmiion of the Peoide^ 3S-M I Hill 
Tribee and Aboriginal, 34 ; Immigra- 
tion and Emigiation, 34, 35 i Eut of 
Hindn Caste*, 35 - 37 : Muhammadan 
• {jemi-Hinduixed Aborigi-' 
nail, 37, 38; Religious Divisions of 
People, 39-41: Divisions of the 
people into town and country, 41. 
43 : Towns— Gayd, 43--44 ; Gavi 
Pilgrimages^ 44 - 49 ; I'be Gaydwils, 
49, 50; Tikiri, S^S 3 i 
Towns, Places of Historical In- 
terest, ftc., 53-63 : The Mutiny of 
1857, 65-69 ; Village Iiutitutions and 
0 ftcials, 69 . 70 MH»l or Customary 
Cctseip 70-72 : 729 73 • 

Material Condition of the People--- 
DiesSg Dwellings, Food, Marri- 
age Ceremonies, Games and Amuse- 
ments, Musical Instrumenu, Convey- 
ances, 73-825 Agriculture— Rice Cul- 
tivation and Crops, 82-84; Other 
Cereals, 84-86; Green Crops and 
Vegetables, 86, 87; Fruit-trees, 87; 
Fibres, 87 ; Cotton, 87-89; Oil-seeds, 
89-91; Opium, 91, 92; Indigo, 92; 
Sugar-cane and Pdn, 92, 93 ; Chillies, 
93, 94 ; Cultivated Area, Out-turn of 
Crops, 4 c., 94, 95 ; Condition of the 
Peasantry, 95 ; Domestic Animals, 95, 
96; A^cttltural Implements, 
Wages and Prices, 97, 98; Weights 
and Measuret, 98-100; Spare Land, 
100; Land Tenures — Intermediate 
Tenures, 100^ loi ; Cultivators' Hold- 
ings, lOl, 102 ; Revenue • Free Ten- 
ures, 102, 103 ; Government Estates, 
103, 104 ; Rates of Rent, 104, 105 ; 
Rotation of CrD|is, 105 ; Manures and 
IrrigatioiL 105-107 ; Natural Calami- 
ties — Floods and Blights, 107 ; 
Droughts, 107, 108; The Famine of 
184^ 108-110: The Famine of 1873- 
74, 110^ III; Famine Warning iii; 
Foreign and Absentee Landholders, 
111, iia; Roads, 4 c, 112, 113; 
Manufactures, 1 13-1 17; Commerce and 
Trade, 117-120; Newspaper, 120; 
Income arid Income-tax, I2(^ 121; 
Local Institutions, 121 ; Administrative 
History, 122; Revenue and Expendi- 
ture, 122-124; Land Revenue^ 12a- 
126 ; Civil and Criminal Courts, 126 ; 
Operation of the Rent-Law, 126, 127 ; 
Pdice and Jail Sutistics, 127-134; 
EdncatioiialStatistic^ 134-140 ; Postal 
Statistics, 14O1 141; Administrative 


Divisions, 141-143 ; List of Fiscal Di- 
visions 14^146 ; Climate, 

Temperature and Rainfall, 146. 147 ; 
Diseases, 147, 148; Cholera, 148, 1^; 
Cattle Diseases, 149; Fairs as Causes of 
Disease, 149, 150; Indigenpu Drugs, 
150-152; Native Physiciaos, 152; 
Charitable Dispensaries^ 152, 153. 
Ovgifargand^ 143. 

Gayi town and thdnd^ 17, 31,42-50, 141. 
Gay&wals, a class of Brihmans, 35-38, 
49 » 50. 

Geological formations, Gayd, 25, 26; 
Shahabid, 158, 159, 162, 163, 17^178, 
291-294. 

Go&i caste in Shahibid, 194. 

Gobindpur mart in Gay 4 , 62. 

Gob, fargdnd in Gay&, 145. 

Gondi, town in Shihibdd, 202. 
Government estate in Ga;^ 103, 104. 
Green crops, Gayi, 86 ; Shihirad, 234. 


H 

Har{harganj,town in Sh&hibid, 203, 258. 

Hasu 4 , town in Gay 4 , aa, 60, 61. 

Hatampur, town in Shahibid, 202. 

Hills of Gayd, 19; of Shihibid, 159, 160. 

Hill passes in Shihibid, 16a 

Hindu population, Gaya, 30, 39 ; ShiUL- 
bad, 181, 201. 

Holdings, Size of. Sei Cultivators, Con- 
dition of. 

Houses of the people See DweHings. 

Houses, NumMr of, Gayi, 30^ 31 ; Shi- 
hibid, 18a 

Husbandmen. See Cultivators. 


I 

Idiots, Number of, Gayi, 30^ 32 ; Shihi- 
bid, 183. 

Imimganj, mart in Ga^ 56. 
Immigration. See Emigration. 
Implements of agriculture, Gayi, 96; 
Shihibid, 240-243. 

Imports into Gayi, 1 17-1 19 ; into Shihi- 
bid, 263-265, 267-269. 

Incomes and income tax, Gayi, 120^ 121 ; 

Shihibid. 275. 

Indigenoua druj^ See Drugs. 

Indigo cultivatim in Gayi, 92 ; in Shihi- 

3a; Sbi. 

hib6d. 183. 

Insanely Nnmbnr of, Gnvi, 30} Shihi* 
bid, 183. 

InnndntioMi Stt FloodSi 
lastitntioBS^ Local, Gnyi tai ; Shihibid, 
* 10 , ayi. 
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IioD in Gnyi, as, a6L 
Inigatioo to Gnyi, as. ios-107 ; in SU- 
bZbU, itt, 34i-a43, 249, asa 


Knmi cute in Gtji, 37 1 in ShiUbU, 
195 - 

KutumU, /•rxnai in Ga7i,'l45. 


Ttgdinnr town, in ShihibU. aoj. 
jnUnabii inbdivition, Gty^ 31,56-60, 

Jnh&bid, town and tkini in Gayi, 31, 

towi^in SUkibid, 20^ 
ail manufacturei^ Gayi, 134; ShmUd, 

879 i 28(X 

JaU ttaUsUci, General, Gayi, 131-134 ; 

SbihiUd, 278-28a 
Taini In Ga]4 39» 

Jtminah mtem of indigo cultivation in 
Shihibidn 237, ailL 
Jangal Dawa, town in Shihibdd, 202. 
Taimh,/0f;(ifMf in Gtyi, 14$. 

Jdk rayaiSt or village headmcni in Shaba* 
Ud, 219, 22a 

Jungle prodnctii Gajd, 26, 27 ; Shihih^, 
172-176. a 

Jurisdictions, Gavi, 18 ; Shihdbid, 158. 
Jute cultivation, ahihibad, 235. 


Kibar, pargami in Gayi, 144. 

KAdiiwj mart in Gayi, 62. 

Kaimur nills in Shahib&d, 158, I 59 i 
160, 176, 291, 293. 

Kdo river, 165. 

Karamni^ nver, the accursed stream of 
the Hindus, 16^ l6j. 

Kiri Sith, town in Shahabid, 202. 
Karsand, town in Shihibad, 203. 

Kathii, town in Shihibid, 202. 
Kawakhol mart in Gayi, 62. 

Kiyasth caste in Shihib^ 193. 

Kesat, town in Shihibid, loj. 

Kharwin, an aboriginal tribe in Shihi- 
faid, 189, 190. 

Kkmdkhhi hind tenures, Gayi, lor. 
Koisi, or Koith, town in Shihibid, 

Koeif caste in Shihibid, 195. 

Koelwar, nilwaj stalkm in Shihibid, 

Ko^ an aboriginal tribe in Shihibid, 
t9a 

Kooch village in Gayi, 55. 

Koii (Kohoi) river, 167. 

Kmira river, i66i 

JHisri/ sMem of indigo culthratioo in 

SUhdUkm*}!- 

KniaMiirh%Gqfi,i9i 

Kniid, town in SUhiUd, 203. 


lAkkirij tenures in Gayi, loa. 103. 

Land measures, Gayi, 99^ 100; Shihi- 
Wid, 24$. 

Ijind, Rent of. Set Rent. 

Land revenue, Gayi, 125, ia6; ShihA. 
bid, 27$. 

Land, Sjtare, Gayi, 100; Shihibid, 
* 47 . 

Land tenures, Gayi, 100-104; Shihi- 
bid, 24$, 246. 

Landleu labouring classes, Shihildd, 
246, 247. 

Lepers, Number of. Gayi, 32 ; Shihildd, 
183. 

Long-stemmed rice. Set Rice. 

Lou of life bjr drowning, wild betilt,and 
snakes. .2^ Deaths. 


Mahair, in (Uyi, 143. 

Miher hill, Gayi, 19 * 

Maihiinwin, (Uni in Gayi, 14a, 

Males. iSrr Sex. 

Manorah, fargsinA in Gayi, 14$. 
Manufactures of Gayi, 113-117 ; of Shi- 
hibid, 257-263. 

Minurti, Gayi, 10$ ; Shihibid, 248, 
249. 

Marriage ceretooniei and customi, Gayi, 
76-78. 

Marshes in Shihibid, 168. 

Masir, village in Shihilud, 214, 21$. 
Material condition of the people. Set 
Condition. 

Meuures and Weights, Gayi, 9^-100; 

Shihibid, 245. ^ ^ ^ . 

Medical Aspetii, Gayi, 14^^*531 
hibid, 287-291. , . ^ . 

Meteorological Siaiiitia, Gayi, 146 , 147 \ 
Shihibid, 287. . . . ^ 

Minerals, Gayi, 25, 26; Shihibid, 176- 
179. . 

Missionary efforlt in Gayi, 39, 40- 
Mithtli, town in Shihibid. J03. 
Mortality. Stt Vitd Statistki. 
Mountaini. Stt Hills. 

Mokri, town in Shihibid, 203. 

Moi^ town in Shihibid, 203. 

MughuliiDShihibu^ioa. 
Mohamaaadanfc Cm 39 , JT* 39 i 

Shihibid, 181, 183, 201, 201. 

Munictnl Potter dhrPo^ 

MnSimlite b Shihibid, iot, 

27^ 
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Muaihan, an aborieinal tribe in Gayi, 
37, 38 ; in Sbihibad, 198. 

Muialmani. jiv Muhammadani 
Musical Instruments, Gayi, 81. 

Mutiny of 1857, in Qayi, 65 ; m Shihi- 
bid, 317-319. 


Nabinagar, tUnd, in GayL 31. 14a- 
Nainijor, town in Shibiw, aoa. 

Ninor, fargani in Shihibid, 280. 

Narhat, pargtnd in Gayi ijS- _ 

Nisriganj, town in Shihibu, 303, ao8, 
35^364. 

Natife Christians, in Gaya, 39, 40- 
Native physicians, Gayi, 153. 
NaUinShihibid, 19a, 

Natural calamities, Gayi, 107-III ; sna- 
hibii 330-35$. 

Nawidi, toum in Shihibid, 303. 
Nawidi, town and tkM in Gayi, 3<i 

NwidTsubdivision, Gayi, 31, 6o-«3, 
112 . 

Nayi Baiir, town in Sbihibid, 303. 
Newspaper!, Gayi, !»• 

NImaii, town in Shihibid, 303. • 

Nokhi town in Shihibid, 303. 

Nonkhi, rtiwi In Shihibid, 183, 375, 

Nnnni caste, in Gayi, ll? 5.*® Shihi- 


Obit village in Gayi, fif 
Occupincj rightii Sit Rent-LiAw. 
Oil-icedip Cultivation of, in Gty^ 
in Shihibid, 234. W- 
Okii, pargand in Gayi, I44i MS* 
Opeiatiou of the Rent-Law of BengtL 
Ste Rent-Law. 

Opium, Cultivation of, in Gayi, 91, 92 ; 

OriiiS^Sl!fin*S^, *>3. 

OmamenU worn by the people, Shihi- 
hid, 335. „ , 

Out-turn of cropa, 94, 9S ! Shihi- 
bid, 338-340. 


■ Fanwir, ftr/Md in Shihibid, 386. 

Paper, Huufaclare of, in Gayi, 1 15, > to; 
in Shihibid, 358, 359. 

Pargmds of Gaya, i43-»46 ! Shaha- 
bid, 386,387. 

Pirinawil, town in Shihibid, 303. 

Pati^ village in Shihibid, 316. 

Pathans in Shihibid, 303. 

I fitksdldt. Primary Education. 

Patni caiial, 33, 33;. , 

PitwaHt, or village accountants, in Snt- 
hibid, 330, 331. 

Peasantry. Ste Cultivator!. 

Philgu nver, 3i. 

Wni, pargand in Sh&hibdd, 287. 

Police circles, Gayi, 127; Shihibid, 

Polh^ Municipal, Gayi, 128 ; Shihibid, 
276. 

Police,* Rural, Gayi, 69, 70^ ia8; Shi- 
hibid, 376, 377. 

Piiice statistics, general, Gayi, i37-i3tJ 
Shihibid, 373-378. ' 

Population, Gayi, Early esUmates, 38, 
39; the census of 1873, 39, 30; sw- 
age density of the, JO; clsssifianon 
according to sea, religion, and an 30 ; 
ethnical division of, 33-34 ; religlou 
divisions of the, 39-4« i 


bid. Eariy estimates, IW; the censw 
of 1873, 180 ; average density of the, 
180, 181 ; classiBed according to mi, 
religion, and age, tSt"t83» 
divuion of the, 183-186; religkms 
division of the, 30l, 303 ; divisioa 01, 
into town and country, 303, 303. 

Pbstal statistics, Gayi, 140^ 141 ; Shihi- 
bid,383,384. 

Pot-stone quarry In Gayi, 36. 

Prices and wages, Gayi, 97, 98 ; Shihi- 
bid, 343-345. 

Primary education in Gayi, 13S-140 ; in 
Shihibid, 380-383. 

Protection to persons and property. . Stt 
Courts. 

Pinpun rim, 31^ 31. 


Pschiiki, fortnd in Gayi, I45> >4& 
Fahiti, tartamd in Gayi, 143., 144- 
FiUidM land tenures in Gayi, loi. 
Pakribaiinwin, thM In Ga^ , 
Ms cultivation in Gayi, 93 ; u Shihi- 
bid, 336, 

MarMuaii, or village eoucil% in Shi 
liibU,33i. 


Riibhan. Su Bhara. 

Raglmnithpar, town in S h i h i b id , 303, 

R^my tnfie, Shihibif 3$;. 369. 
Riilway 9 Eut Indk, Shihib^ 257. 
RainfsU in Gnyi, 147 1 i® Shihtoid, 387. 

Rijanli, town and <Msi in Gaiyi, 35 , 31 , 
42 i 61. IMi 

Rij!^,M4to in Shihibid, 393- 
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IU|poti in SMMMd, 191, 192. 

Kijwii^ u aboriginal tribe in Gael iy, 

^;iaShiliibHt99. 

R^prh, tk6nA in Shuibid, iSa, 375, 

Rdigiou divisions of the people. Gtri 
y>, 39 - 4 * i Shihibdd, 181, i«3, aSi, 

J03. 

Rent-free tennreii Gtyi, loa, 103. 

Rmne indespendiiufe^ Gayd, laa-isd; 
Shthibdd, 371-275. 

RweCTogSMj cnkivalion, Gayi, 82-84 ; 

Rice; Long.sri£^in Shihibdd, 168. 
Rice plintp Ntmet of, at different stieea. 

Ga7i,84jSli4liibId,a33. ^ 
Rice; Prepantions of. Gav^ 84. 

Ritt,^ VaiwUcs of, Gayl, 83; ShiMbid, 

of oecnpancf. Stt Rent-Law. 
Rivers of Gayd, 19-aa; of Shihibdd. 
160-167. 

Rivw tialBc, Gayd, 93; Shdhibdd. 265- 

R^ in Gsjt, iia, 113 ; in Shihibid, 

Ro^lia&.GaTd, 118; 119. 

^h./nr3nNd in Gavi, ufc 

/wpmd in ShiUbdd, 287. 
Roblisg^h, Ruins 0^ in Shibibid, 209- 
aix 

*^*ftion of crops in GaTi, 105 ; in Shi- 

hab6d,2sa 

Rnial police. Su Police. 


^pnr, town in ShdhdbU. 202. 


•A 237. 

town in Gajd, 17, 43, 43. 

Sa^towninShttihHwi 
S6^ town hShdliibH 203. 

Sioner, town in SMiaiaj aox 
IjRpjtie; Uanniartore of, in Gajd, 117. 
|ta*L>«jr«idinGa, 6 ,i 46 . ' 
SMMt;>e »|—di nGa^ i44. 

tm bStUbS* 303 . 

^ *■ SMhdhdd, 3S7. 

'(■■riia, town andtfUia inatbibdd. 

a(pl-r..mi.GaAs«;i^ 


^VTidi in Shihitrid, sot. 

Sttook ^ Educstionsl Sutiuics. 
^rfi, Rural. &,Msvery. 
be*, IVipuUtion cUimM according to, 
Gtyi, 30; Shihsbid. 181, 183 ^ ^ 
Shihpur, town la Shilribid, tor. 
ShXhXbad Disratcr — 

Geogiaphictl SituMion, Aies, and 

.'V' ' 5 *: 

IS«; P^;»«^.Aipect,i5(i; <59! Hill^ 
yft ife; River STsten, 160-167 ; 

167 ; Long-nemmed Rii. 
IM ; Lonei of Dninagc, i68 ; CaniK 
IM-1 7a ; Jungle rroducu, 1 7a- 1 76 ; 
Minertli, 176-179; ,79, 

wo; Popultlion, Early E&iimalci, 180, 
pe Ceniua of 1873. iu Agency and 
RetulUp l8o» i8j ; Clasti fication accord- 
ing to Sei, Rclipon,aiid Age. 181-183. 
InnnnSg i8l ; Ethnical Diviuon of the 
People^ 183-186; Immigration and 
Emigration, 186-188 ; Aboriginal 
Tnbea, 188-191 ; of Hindu Casiei, 
191*197 ; Semi-Hindniied Aborigine!, 
197-200 ; Religiouf Diviiion J the 
People, 201, 202 ; Town Popalalioo, 
203, 203 ; Lilt of Towna and Placet of 
Historic Intercft, 2011-217; The 
Mutiny of 1837 in Shihibid, 217-219; 
Viliam Iniututiona and Ofliciaia, 21^ 
223^; Material Condition of the People 
—Dreii, Dwelling!, Food, Amuic- 
ments, ftc., 223-229; Agricultura- 
LiU of Cropi, 339; .Soil!, 239, 210; 
Rice Cultiration, 23^231; Other 
Cereal!, 233, 234; Green Crop! and 
Oil-Kedi, 234, 235; Other Cropa, 
Indigo, 337, 338 ; Cultivated 
Area, Out-turn of Cropa, Ac, 238-240; 
Condition of the Peaaantry, 240 ; I)o- 
meilic Anunalt, 240 ; Agnculiural Im- 
plement!, 240, 241 ; migarini Ma- 
chine!, 241-241; Wages and Pnoet, 
243-^5 ; WeigbU and Meainrci, 145 ; 
Lnnd Tenurei, 245, 246; Landleu 
Day-Labourer!, 246, 247; Spare Land, 
247 ; Rates of Kent. 247, 248 ; Manure, 
3^, 249; Irrigation, 249, 2W; RoU- 
tion of Crm 250 ; Ntlnril Calamtiift, 
Blighta, IHo^, and Dronghu, 250, 
311; The Famine of 1866, 251-253; 
Tlie Famine of 1873-749 *5?. *54; 
Fanune WamiiM 255; Fomgn and 
Abaeotee Landbolderi, 255; Menna 
of Coamonication— Rflml% 255-257 ; 
Riiiwnyi, 257 ; Manoiactma, 257-263; 
Commerce and Trade, 263-269 ; Ci^- 
tal and Inicrcit, 269^ 270; Lo^ In- 
rtitatiooi, lyo^ 271 ; RemM and Ei- 
pcBditare at diimt Period^ ^1*274; 
LmmLTo, 27s i iMomwTai, 275; 
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OvilaBdCfimiBilCovtit S75: P«Uoe 
and Jail Statiidca, 
tkoalStatiilkib aS^3; PoiUl Stada- 
ticuSj, 384; Adaiaiitiative DMiioo^ 
3S4, aw ; Lilt of Fiical DirUom (j^ 
MMfV a86^ aS?) Rainfalli 387; Ea* 
demki and EpMemia, 387, a88 ; Vital 
SutiMia, 388 ^ 389; Gcncfal Comer* 
eaacj. Town Sanitatioii, ftc, 389; 
Charitable Diapenufiei, 389-391 ; 


iinShiliibU,30l 

Sher Shah'i mamolenm in Shdhibdd, 
206-208. 

Shergarh. Raim o( in Shihdbid, aia. 
Sherghili town and tUnd in Gayi, 3I1 
4>i S3* HI- 

ShoigbtU, iaftaiid in Gaji, 144. 

Sinhi, town in Shihibid, aoa. 

Sirii^ pargind in Gayd, 145. 

Site of holdingi. Av Cnltintori) Con- 
dition of. 

Slavery in Gayi, 73, 73. 

Snak^bite. ArUmtlu. 

Soap, Manniiutnre of, in Shlhdbdd, 
200 l 261. 

SoQ of Gayl, 18: of ShdhdbU, 339, 


Somr cute, in Shdhibid, 194, 195. 

Sdn bridge, 163. 

Sdn can^ 33, 33, 168-173. 

Sdn river, 19^ 160-161. 

Spare land. ArLand. 

Subdiviiional Adminiitntlon. See Ad- 
miniitrative. 


Sngar-cane cultivation in Gayi, 93, 93; 

in SHMtjit aie 316.* 

Sugar, Manufacture of. Shihibdd, 358. 
Snpdhi, town in Shihabdd, aqj. 

Sdrii river, 166, 167. 

Surdi Mandil, temple in Gayi, 64. 
Snrajpurd, town in Shdhdbia, 303. 


T 

Tdati cute in Sbdhibid, 1961 
Tchti. filliM io GivL 
Temperature of Gayari40: of Shdhdbdd, 
387. 

Tennrei. ArLand. 

TMmtr of Gayd, 137; of Sbdhdbdd, 

«7S 


TiUri^ town and ildatf h Gayd, 31, 43, 
S^S3i HI- 

llllagc^ Gay^ Rka oopa and eultiva- 
tfani, 83-84; canali, 84-86; 
grm oopa 86; vcgetabla% 86^ 87; 
fruit-treei, 87; nbici, 871 oottoiH 87- 
89; oU-ieeda 8^91; ophuL m, oil 
indigo^ ngar-cane; fM, and ttilHn 
93-M: cultivated area, and out- 
turn of ctopi, 94,95; implenienli^96t 
rotation 01 IM; maanro and 
irrigation, 105-107; Suhdlidd, Lht 
of cropt^ 039 ; loi^ 339^ 330; iko 
cultivation arid cropi^ 330-333 ; other 
oixtiiM, 333, 334: green cn^ oO- 
leedi and vegetablei, 334, 335 ; other 
wa3S-*37; indigOi337,338;^ 
tivated area, out-turn of crops Ac., 
338-340; implements 340-343; man- 
ure and irriguion, 3^50; rolatloa 
of cropi| 25 01 

Tilothd villan in Shlhibdd, 315, 3 I& 
Towns Ac, in Gayd, 41-6^ 

Trade iSiir Commerce 
Tbngi mart in Gayd, 63. 


V 

Vaccination in Gayi, 147. 

Varietia of rice .SwRioe 

VegetaUei in Gayi, 86^ 87; in Shihi- 
bid, 815- 

Village dnu and canes Shihibid, 33i- 
333- 

Villages (lumber of, Gayi^ 31; Shihi- 
bid, 180^ i8e 

Village offidali and inititntions Gayi, 
69-73 1 Shihibid, 814-3331 

Village watch. Sit Polios RntuL 

Vital iiatiitics Shihibid, 388; 389. 

W 

Warn and prices Gvfi, 97, 98; Shihi* 
bid, 343-345. 

WirinUganjmmrt in Gay^ 61. 

Wute land. Sn Lani 

Wailtgaaj, villaae and mart in Gavi, 5^ 

Wrighti and Mcaaures Gni, 98-100; 
Shihibid, 345. 

Wild Animalu Sk Rn Alaterw, Lon 
of Life fay. iSirDcathu 
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topics like the sanitary aspects 
of the District, its medical to- 
pography. endemic and epide- 
mic diseases, indigenous 
drugs. medical chanties, 
meteorological data. etc. 

Details of the Volumes ; 

Vol. 1 24 Parganas and Sun- 

darbans 

Vol. 2 Nadia and Jessoro 
Vol. 3 Midnapur £r Hugh (in- 
cluding Howrah) 

Vol. 4 Bardwan. Bankura £r 
Birbhum 

Vol. 5 Dacca. Bakarganj. 

Faridpur £r Maiman- 
sinh 

Vol. 6 Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

Chittagong. Noakhali. 
Tipperah. Hill Tipperah 
Vol. 7 Maldah, Rangpur b 
Dinajpur 

Vol. 8 Rajshahi b Bogra 
Vol. 9 Murshidabad & Pabno 
Vol 10 Darjiling. Jalpaiguri b 
State of Kuch Behar 
Vol. 11 Patna b Saran 
Vol. 12 Gaya 6* Shahabad 
Vol. 13 Tirhut & Champaran 
Vol. 14 Bhagalpur £r the San- 
tal Parganas 

Vol. 15 Monghyr b Purniah 
Vol. 16 Hazaribagh Er Lohar- 
daga 

Vol. 17 Singbhum District. 

Tributary States of 
Chutia Nagpur b Man- 
bhum 

Vol. 18 Cuttack b Balasor 
Vol. 19 Puri b Orissa Tributary 
States 

Vol. 20 Fisheries b Botany 
with General Index 



